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INTRODUCTION 

STORY-TELLING  being  as  old  as  the  race,  there  must  • 
have  been  short  stories  from  the  beginning  of  time;  4 
even  if  they  did  not  exist  in  the  specialized  form  to 
which  the  name  has  of  late  been  attached.  Witness 
the  ballads  out  of  which  the  epics  of  Homer  were 
probably  evolved,  and  such  Biblical  stories  as  those  of  \ 
Joseph  and  Balaam.  But  ancient  stories  are  usually 
nol_&hort,  particularly  when  Oriental  fancy  has  lingered 
over  and  adorned  them.  Coming  later  to  that  remark 
able  collection  of  tales,  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  we  find 
much  elaboration  and  many  characteristic  themes, 
chiefly  of  magic  and  love  and  intrigue.  In  Europe 
the  Middle  Age  took  a  frank  delight  in  story-telling. 
The  jongleur  and  the  minstrel  were  familiar  and  hon 
ored  figures  at  court,  the  tales  they  told  being  mani 
fold  and  long  and  full  of  gallant  adventure. 

Out  of  this  practice,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  it, 
came,  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Italy,  Boccaccio's 
delightful  advance  in  the  art  of  telling  a  tale.  He  used 
prose,  needed  only  a  few  strokes,  plunged  in,  and  the 
tale  was  over.  Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  who  has 
analyzed  the  one  hundred  stories  of  the  "  Decameron," 
assures  us  that  more  than  half  are  mere  anecdotes 
vii 
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—  anecdotes  pure  and  simple  or  slightly  elaborated ; 
some  forty  more  are  examples  of  the  scenario  or 
summary  romance ;  and  while  three  others  came  near 
being  short  stories,  two  only  are  such  in  the  modern 
sense.  However  this  may  be,  the  charm  of  Boccac 
cio's  narrative  art  has  been  from  his  day  to  ours  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  every  reader.  He  has  had  fol 
lowers  but  not  thoroughly  successful  imitators,  and  the 
qualities  of  his  peculiar  genius  remain  unapproached. 

Singularly  enough,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  same 
century,  the  fourteenth,  there  appeared  in  England  a 
poet  dowered  with  a  truly  modern  spirit  and  with  the 
greatest  gift  of  tale-telling  in  verse  that  our  literature 
has  yet  seen.  This  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  He  had 
travelled  in  Italy ;  indeed,  had  made  two  journeys 
thither ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  met  Boc 
caccio,  although  the  latter  was  still  alive,  or  that  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  "Decameron."  If  Chaucer, 
with  his  ready  genius,  had  known  the  famous  col 
lection,  he  would  surely  have  made  good  use  of  the 
material  it  afforded.  To  neglect  it  utterly  was  to  be 
ignorant  of  it,  and  no  other  supposition  will  at  all 
explain  the  fact  that  it  was  not  utilized.  And  yet 
Chaucer  knew  Boccaccio's  poetry,  even  if  he  did  not 
know  his  prose  tales.  Chaucer's  two  most  ambitious 
performances,  the  "Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  and  the 
first  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "—  that  of  the  Knight  — 
are  based  upon  two  poems  of  Boccaccio,  which  the 
Englishman  condensed,  expanded,  and  treated  at  will ; 
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but  the  Italian's  unique  collection  of  prose  tales  re 
mained  unknown  and  unused.  It  is  one  of  the  cruel 
fatalities  in  the  history  of  literature  ! 

The  late  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  mystery 
and  visions,  and  it  was  natural  that  Chaucer's  genius 
ihould  develop  through  and  out  of  the  allegory.  The 
jamous  courtly  allegory,  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose," 
was  translated,  at  least  in  part,  by  him,  from  the  French 
short  couplets  into  corresponding  English  ones.  The 
allegorical  method  and  form  were  still  followed  in  the 
"Parlement  of  Foules  "  and  the  "House  of  Fame." 
In  his  rendering  of  Boccaccio's  story  in  verse,  the 
"  Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  Chaucer  made  an  advance 
upon  his  original  by  imparting  to  his  own  work  a  wealth 
of  characterization  and  of  descriptive  and  narrative 
power.  He  then  began  stringing  together  a  series  of 
sketches  or  characterizations  to  form  the  "  Legend  of 
Good  Women";  but  the  artificiality  of  the  subject- 
matter  becoming  apparent,  he  exchanged  these  for 
the  splendid  inspiration  of  the  Tales  connected  by 
means  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage. 

In  his  earlier  allegorical  manner  Chaucer  was  fol 
lowed  by  a  host  of  imitators  in  fifteenth-century  Eng 
land  and  Scotland,  the  literary  movement  culminating 
later  in  two  such  differing  geniuses  as  Spenser  on  the 
one  hand  and  Bunyan  on  the  other.  But  Chaucer 
himself,  as  we  have  just  seen,  turned  away  from 
symbolic  subjects  and  all  unnatural  work,  first  to 
character  portrayal  in  old  tales  and  then  to  the  re- 
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production  of  contemporary  life  itself.  And  then, 
with  these  two  examples  in  England  and  in  Italy, 
of  geniuses  for  narrative  similar  yet  far  apart,  the 
finer  phases  of  the  art  of  ^ale-telling  seemed  to  die 
out. 

In  England  the  age  of  Elizabeth  gave  life  to  a 
noble  dramatic  literature,  but  the  genius  of  story 
telling  was  rendered  ineffective  by  a  tendency  toward 
extravagant  and  extraneous  irrelevances.  Other  coun 
tries  furnished  better  evidences  that  the  art  was  still 
a  living  one  —  notably  in  the  productions  of  Rabelais 
in  France  and  of  Cervantes  in  Spain.  Writing  with 
very  different  purposes,  both  show  the  genius  of  the 
time  by  their  digressions,  and  each  introduces  shorter 
stories  within  the  limits  of  the  larger  tale.  After  a 
period  of  interminable  pastoral  and  chivalric  romances 
we  come  to  Queen  Anne's  day,  when  we  first  remark  a 
change.  The  genius  of  Steele  and  Addison,  sketching 
the  manners  and  foibles  of  the  town,  produces  the 
strongly  marked  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  the  compact  imaginative  allegory  of  "The  Vision 
of  Mirza."  Defoe's  journalistic  genius  enables  him  to 
make  marvellously  accurate  reports  of  events  like  the 
apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  to  create  a  world-classic  in 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
realistic  novel  in  "Moll  Flanders"  and  "  Roxana." 
The  later  eighteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  novel 
of  manners.  It  produced  the  detailed  analysis  of  a 
woman's  heart  in  Richardson's  "Clarissa,"  the  novel 
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with  epic  breadth  in  Fielding's  "Tom  Jones,"  the 
rollicking  adventure  stories  of  Smollett,  and  the  sen 
timentalized  whimsies  of  Laurence  Sterne.  It  was 
the  century  of  letter-writing,  social  activity,  elo 
quence,  politics,  human  intercourse;  but  not  of  the 
imaginative  bonhomie  needed  for  what  we  regard  as 
the  short  story.  And  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  came, 
he  may  have  told  historical  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather" 
to  children,  but  his  characteristic  work  is  seen  in  his 
ballads  and  lays,  and  at  length  in  his  famous  series  of 
romances  and  novels. 

The    short    story,    then,   as   we   understand   it,   is  ' 
something  very  modern.     It  satisfies  a  modern  need 
and  is  a  modern  invention.     It  never  worked  itself*^ 
out  into  a  distinct  form  in  British  literature,  but  first 
developed  almost  contemporaneously  in  America  and 
in  France  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.     This  arose 
partly  from  conditions  and  partly  from  the  genius  of 
the  two  peoples.     The  French  short  story,  or  contF}\ 
has  all  the  genius  of  the  French  nation, — unity  of 
design,   a  feeling  for  form,  a  definite  point,  and  a, 
suggested  moral.     Conditions,  too,  are  important,  the 
modem  magazine  and  newspaper  being   largely  re 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  the  form,  particularly 
in  our  own  country. 

In  America  the  short  story  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  1819  with  Washington  Irving's  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  and  to  have  received  definite  form  and 
expression  in  the  thirties  at  the  hands  of  Poe  and 
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Hawthorne.  In  France  it  was  practically  contem 
porary,  at  first  with  The'ophile  Gautier,  Balzac,  —  who 
has  deeply  influenced  all  modern  fiction,  —  Prosper 
M£nme"e.  Later  it  flourished  in  the  hands  of  Francois 
£oppe"e,  Alphonse  Qaudet,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and 
others.  In  Russia  the  greatest  name  in  the  annals 
of  the  short  story,  as  of  all  fiction,  is  Turgeniev. 
England  proper  has  not  seemed  to  succeed  ^T^ell 
in  the  form,  and  Scotland's  chief  representative, 
Stevenson,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  representative  of  the 
Empire,  Kipling,  won  their  laurels  late. 

In  every  country  the  history  of  the  genre  has  been 
much  the  same.  It  is  modern  and  has  become  com 
mon,  yet  at  its  best  it  has  been  achieved  only  by 
high  talents  or  by  genius.  Critics  have  studied  it, 
and  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  who  first  called  at 
tention  to  the  specific  features  that  differentiate  it 
from  all  other  forms  of  narrative,  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  spell  it  with  a  capital,  and  with  a  hyphen  — 
Short-story.  We  need  not  do  this,  yet  we  may  with 
him  recognize  essential  differences  and  pertinent  char 
acteristics. 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  which  have 
been  consciously  adopted  into  this  modern  art  and 
which  showed  themselves  spasmodically  in  earlier 
generations  ?  First,  being  a  story,  unity ;  and  second, 
being  short,  brevity  and  compactness.  There  is  or 
should  be  but  one  action,  one  place,  and  a  short  divi 
sion  of  time,  one  day  even  —  all  the  unities  of  the  old 
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"classic"  play.  Herein  may  be  traced  another  rea 
son  why  the  short  story  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
French  genius,  which  always  manifests  itself  best  in 
purity  and  singleness  of  form. 

The  short  story  by  its  very  nature  must  not  be  too 
long.  In  turn,  the  short  story  has  been  degraded 
into  the  "storiette";  but  this  is  no  true  progeny. 
The  short  story  is  full  of  art  —  artificial  even  —  but 
always  artistic.  The  rules  are  very  elastic  and  the 
kinds  are  numerous,  and  nearly  every  one  ventures  to 
try  his  hand  at  it.  But,  as  has  been  said,  its  demands 
on  art  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  master 
really  to  succeed  in  it.  It  is  the  art,  at  its  best,  of 
Poe  and  Hawthorne,  of  Daudet  and  Maupassant,  of 
Stevenson  and  Kipling,  who  have  given  a  new  concep 
tion  and  ideal  of  the  species. 

The  short  story  is  one  in  subject,  and  this  oneness  or 
unity  is  intimately  revealed  in  the  structure.  Thus 
the  particular  event  or  phase  or  point  of  view  or  emo 
tion  must  be  seized  and  held,  in  the  process  of  making, 
in  the  shaping  itself.  In  content  there  is  ^usually  a 
single  leading  character  about  whom  the  story  is  told.) 
There  is  alsingle  dramatic  situation  or  a  single  well- 
defined  setting  or  background^  There  is,  nevertheless, 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  originality  — 
for  an  ingenious  surprise  or  turn  or  situation.  There 
is,  too,  the  demand  for  compression,  which  heightens 
the  effect  of  these  qualities. 

The   development   is   swift  —  something  is   doing. 
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Corresponding  to  our  American  genius,  the  short  story 
is  not  only  short,  its  movement  is  rapid.  Its  action 
is  brief,  quick,  pointed,  like  the  national  game  of  base 
ball.  There  are  several  ways  by  which  this  effect  is 
achieved  :  by  antithesis  or  contrast,  by  repression  of 
emotion  and  thought,  by  symbolism  or  a  thinly  dis 
guised  allegory.  The  real  short  story  in  the  modern 
sense  is  thus  an  entity.  It  cannot  be  written  over  and 
altered  without  affecting  its  very  being ;  it  cannot  be 
developed  into  a  long  story  —  its  substance  and  its 
subject-matter  by  their  nature  forbid  this.  A  short 
story  in  its  essence  <keeps  to  a  single  point  of  view ;  in 
a  long  story  no  one  point  of  view  is  kept  or  can  be 
kept,  and  the  longer  the  story  and  the  greater  the 
master  the  more  and  more  does  this  truth  become 
apparent.  Notice  the  divagations  and  the  wanderings 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Cervantes  and  Fielding  and 
Scott.  But  the  short  story  must  take  a  particular 
phase,  a  definite  moment,  a  supreme  event.  In  this 
it  is  somewhat  like  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture. 
It  seizes  upon  a  moment  of  suspense  and  stakes  all 
upon  that.  And  again,  like  the  painting  or  piece  of 
statuary,  it  must  possess  both  intensity  and  symmetry 
of  design. 

If  now  we  seek  to  determine  what  art  or  literary 
qualities  seem  needed  to  produce  these  effects,  we 
may  answer,  first  of  all,  imagination  —  the  imagina 
tion  to  invent,  to  see,  to  feign.  That  style  is  needed, 
too,  is  but  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  true  form 
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of  art.  In  a  short  story  all  must  be  of  a  piece ;  there 
can  be  no  relaxation  ;  there  must  be  ^sustained  power 
and  tone.  It  goes  on  to  the  end  without  stopping. 
It  thus  becomes  adapted  to  and  expresses  the  genius 
of  an  individual  and  of  a  race. 

In  America  the  history  of  the  short  story  is  con 
nected  particularly  with  bits  of  character  painting  and 
genre  study.  It  is  of  some  remote  and  picturesque 
background  and  setting,  some  romantic  phase  of 
life,  some  expression  of  a  common  human  sentiment 
bizarrely  placed  and  unsuspectingly  revealed.  The 
early  Dutch  settlements  and  the  legends  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  the  Catskills  gave  Washington  Irving  the 
material  wherein  he  is  most  significant ;  and  so  he 
gave  us  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  and  "  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  the  gems  of  "The  Sketch-Book," 
stories  which  none  of  his  later  efforts  in  the  form  could 
surpass.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Irving  or  his  first 
readers  at  all  realized  that  he  had  done  more  than 
vastly  to  improve  upon  the  tales  and  sketches  that 
had  appeared  in  the  magazines  before  his  day  — 
that  he  had  unconsciously  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  art  upon  which  Poe  was  consciously  to  build. 
Within  a  few  years  William  Austin,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  his  "  Peter  Rugg,  the  Missing  Man,"  had  in  a  way 
transplanted  the  spirit  of  German  romance  to  New 
England  and  had  become  a  predecessor,  though  not  a 
specially  effective  one,  of  Hawthorne.  Irving,  too,  it 
will  be  remembered,  has  tried  German  romance  in 
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"The  Spectre  Bridegroom,"  but  he  has  retained  the 
old-world  setting.  With  his  greater  success  in  the 
strictly  American  tale  came  the  natural  cohort  of 
imitators.  So  many  American  stories  were  written 
that  before  long  the  sympathetic  Englishwoman,  Miss 
Mitford,  could  collect  three  volumes  of  these  transatlan 
tic  productions,  all  of  which  are  now  forgotten.  Most 
people  do  not  even  remember  that  William  Cullen  Bryant 
contributed,  along  with  his  friends  Paulding,  Miss  Sedge- 
wick,  Verplanck,  William  Leggett,  and  Robert  C.  Sands, 
to  a  collection  entitled  "  Tales  of  the  Glauber  Spa.'7 

America  in  Jackson's  day  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  hence  it  is  not  strange  to  find  the  short-story 
vogue  reaching  the  South  and  the  West.  James  Hall, 
one  of  the  pioneers,  passed  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis 
sissippi  and  told  of  the  life  led  upon  their  banks. 
"The  French  Village  "  is  a  picture  of  New  Orleans 
dialect  and  life  that  dates  from  nearly  half  a  century 
before  Cable  designed  his  fine  work  in  this  field. 
Albert  Pike  —  born  in  Massachusetts — was  another 
explorer  and  an  even  greater  rover,  in  the  lower  South 
in  Arkansas,  and  in  the  Southwest  in  New  Mexico. 
"  The  Inroad  of  the  Nabajo"  is  a  story  of  New  Mexico 
done  in  the  Arkansas  territory  in  1833. 

These,  however,  were  mere  indications  of  what  was 
to  come.  The  new  and  great  period  was  born  with 
the  work  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe.  The  canons  of  the 
new  art  were  first  laid  down  by  Poe  in  a  notable  criti 
cism  of  Hawthorne,  and  the  new  principles  were  first 
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consciously  practised  by  Poe.  What  Hawthorne  hit 
upon  by  chance  or  accident  or  instinct  and  then  for  a 
while  abandoned,  Poe  discerned  and  wrought  upon 
with  design.  Poe  is  therefore,  as  Professor  Baldwin 
has  shown,  the  true  father,  as  he  is  the  greatest  expo 
nent,  of  the  art  of  the  short  story  in  American  literature. 
Both  Poe  and  Hawthorne  used  the  imaginative  and 
the  romantic  in  full  measure  for  their  effects.  Both 
were  active  from  1835  on,  but  in  fifteen  short  years, 
by  1849,  P°e  was  dead.  Hawthorne  added  to  his  fame 
by  elaborate  romances  and  lived  on  another  fifteen 
years,  dying,  not  an  old  man,  in  1864.  Some  of  thv, 
"Twice Told  Tales"  had  appeared  before  1835  in  Keep 
sakes  and  other  publications  ;  for  instance,  "  The^  Wives 
of  the  Dead"  and  "Roger  Malvin's  Burial"  in  1832. 
Hawthorne's  "The  White  Old  Maid"  was  first  pub 
lished  in  The  New  England  Magazine  for  July,  1835  ; 
Poe's  "Berenice"  had  appeared  four  months  before 
in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  Richmond,  Vir 
ginia,  for  March,  1835,  and  the  first  version  of  Poe's 
"MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle"  dates  from  1833.  Haw~ 
thorne's  best  short  stories  among  the  "  Twice  Told 
Tales"  —  those  which  best  show  their  author's  genius 
—  are  all  allegorical:  "The  Ambitious  Guest,"  "The 
Snow  Image,"  "The  Great  Stone  Face,"  the  last 
of  which  is  given  in  this  volume.  It  illustrates,  like 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  story-teller's  attachment  to 
his  native  soil,  while  "  Rappaccini's  Daughter"  shows, 
like  "  The  Marble  Faun,"  what  he  could  do  in  the 
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realm  of  old-world  mystery  and  romance,  and  also 
represents  the  range  and  power  of  his  admirable  col 
lection,  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

Poe's  stories,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects.  What  he  did  was  always  done 
consciously,  and  through  him  the  short  story  received 
a  distinctly  recognized,  definite  form.  The  stories  of 
"  Morella,"  "  King  Pest,"  "  Metzengerstein  "  —  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  1835-1836  —  "  Ligeia," 
"The  Gold-Bug,"  "A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom," 
"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  and  "The  Cask 
of  Amontillado,"  gave  new  conceptions  of  the  form  to 
the  world.  The  characteristics  and  qualities  ascribed 
to  the  short  story  are  those  established  by  Poe. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  Poe  took  Hawthorne  to 
task  for  not  rightly  apprehending  and  pursuing  the 
principles  of  the  new  art.  Poe  knew  these  principles 
from  the  beginning;  he  had  only  to  improve  and 
refine  them.  The  unity,  the  brevity,  the  "  totality  of 
instinct,"  so  ran  his  phrase,  were  his  guiding  rules, 
principles  formulated  under  the  influence  of  some  of 
SchlegeFs  ideas  then  floating  about. 

Among  subsequent  American  writers  of  the  short 
story  in  the  ante-bellum  period  may  be  named  the 
poet  Longfellow  in  at  least  one  episode  — "  The 
Notary  of  Pe"rigueux  "  —  in  "  Outre-Mer  "  (1835). 
He  soon  more  or  less  abandoned  prose,  but  his 
ballads  and  narrative  poems  display  a  genuine  talent 
for  tale-telling.  Another  and  lesser  poet,  Nathaniel 
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Parker  Willis,  was  a  clever  and  delicate  sketcher  in 
prose  —  witness  his  "Dashes  at  Life"  (1845).  A 
genial  woman,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland,  went  West 
—  first  to  the  New  York  frontier  and,  later,  still  farther 
westward  to  Michigan.  The  unusual  and  romantic 
tinge  of  her  surroundings  was  the  inspiration  of  "  West 
ern  Clearings"  (1846),  a  collection  of  sketches  and 
stories,  following  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Mitford's 
"  Our  Village."  A  more  versatile  writer,  who  in  some 
ingenious  tales  showed  the  influence  of  Poe  and  Haw 
thorne,  and  was  also  a  true  poet,  was  the  gallant  Irish- 
American,  Fitz- James  O'Brien,  who  met  death  on  the 
fields  of  Virginia  while  fighting  in  the  Union  ranks. 
"The  Diamond  Lens,"  "The  Wondersmith,"  and  the 
tale  chosen  to  represent  him  here,the  weird"  What  Was 
It?  "  make  us  wonder  why  O'Brien  is  not  better  known. 
The  piquant,  the  fanciful,  the  unusual,  have  formed 
the  most  propitious  material  for  the  evolution  of  the 
short  story  in  America,  and  the  conditions  and  cir 
cumstances  of  the  new  life  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  this  fact.  In  the  Southern  states,  peculiarly  rich 
in  this  native  ore,  we  find  the  best  exemplification  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  Judge  Longstreet's  racy 
"  Georgia  Scenes,"  which  were  appearing  as  early  as 
1834,  are  as  inimitable  as  the  rough  and  course  genre 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  painters.  These  were  the  proto 
types  of  a  number  of  similar  productions  in  Georgia 
and  its  neighboring  states.  William  T.  Thompson's 
amusing  stories  in  letter  form,  "  Major  Jones's  Court- 
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Maurice  Thompson's  and  Harry  S.  Edwards 's  phases 
of  the  Georgia  negro ;  Mrs.  Stuart's  rare  knowledge 
of  the  Louisiana  negro  and  Italian  immigrant ;  "  Octave 
Thanet's"  bits  of  Arkansas  life  — all  these  will  be 
familiar  to  the  reader. 

In  New  England,  also  romantic  and  picturesque  in 
setting,  but  with  a  tendency  toward  a  sterner  realism, 
we  find  names  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Old  Town  Folks," 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Kale's  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country,"  here  reprinted,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
"  Marjorie  Daw,"  and  more  recently  the  more  in 
tensely  dramatic  work  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and 
Mary  Wilkins  Freeman.  The  life  in  New  York  City 
was  described  in  several  delightful  stories  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Bunner,  former  editor  of  Puck,  and  in 
Brander  Matthews's  "  Vignettes  of  Manhattan."  Rich 
ard  Harding  Davis's  "  Gallegher "  came  from  its 
author's  early  Philadelphia  experience  ;  and  another 
Philadelphian,  Owen  Wister,  in  "  Philosophy  4,"  has 
drawn  upon  a  Harvard  College  impression.  In  the 
Central  West,  Hamlin  Garland's  "Main  Travelled 
Roads "  and  other  papers  bear  witness  to  a  never 
failing  interest  in  literary  production  manifested  on  the 
borderlands  of  settlement. 

And  the  notes  are  still  struck  full  and  the  register  is 
widening.  Stewart  E.  White,  "  O.  Henry,"  Henry  W. 
Phillips,  Edith  Wharton,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Jose 
phine  Dodge  Daskam,  Myra  Kelly,  Virginia  Frazer 
Boyle,  are  a  few  of  the  names  to  be  found  of  recent 
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years  signed  to  popular  short  stories  in  current  Ameri 
can  magazines.  The  sorts  and  kinds  are  numerous. 
There  is  the  sketch,  revealing  some  emotion  or  other, 
but  no  action,  giving  a  mere  mood,  or  even  portraying 
still  life.  There  is  the  Tale  proper;  there  is  the 
Allegory,  beloved  of  Hawthorne  ;  the  Detective  Story, 
invented  by  Poe,  and  reproduced  in  our  day  by 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  in  England  ;  the  Burlesque,  which 
Thackeray  so  much  loved  ;  the  Story  of  Incident  and 
of  Local  Colour,  the  latter  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  remote  West  and  South.  The  Psychological  Tale 
or  Syjnbolic  -Story  is  a  further  development  natural 
enough  ;  and  this  in  turn  has  lent  itself  to  the  Story  of 
the  Unexpected  or  the  Surprise. 

A  thoroughly  indigenous  product  of  American  soil, 
the  short  story,  having  found  so  many  ramifications 
and  divisions  and  species,  and  having  become  so 
popular  in  demand  and  supply,  calls  for  mastery  as 
never  before.  In  its  very  popularity  lies  its  greatest 
danger  —  the  likelihood  that  the  form  will  be  degraded 
by  too  common  usage.  The  two  most  interesting 
periods  in  its  history  are  the  earlier  ones — the  period 
of  Hawthorne  and  Poe  and  Longstreet,  and  the  period 
of  Bret  Harte.  Will  it  pass  away  with  the  advent  of 
text-books  showing  how  it  may  be  written?  Let  us 
hope  and  believe  that  it  will  not. 
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THE  following  Tale  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  an  old  gentleman  of 
New  York,  who  was  very  curious  in  the  Dutch  History 
of  the  province,  and  the  manners  of  the  descendants 
from  its  primitive  settlers.  His  historical  researches, 
however,  did  not  lie  so  much  among  books  as  among 
men ;  for  the  former  are  lamentably  scanty  on  his 
favorite  topics ;  whereas  he  found  the  old  burghers, 
and  still  more,  their  wives,  rich  in  that  legendary  lore, 
so  invaluable  to  true  history.  Whenever,  therefore, 
he  happened  upon  a  genuine  Dutch  family,  snugly 
shut  up  in  its  low-roofed  farmhouse,  under  a  spread 
ing  sycamore,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  clasped 
volume  of  black-letter,  and  studied  it  with  the  zeal  of 
a  bookworm. 

The  result  of  all  these  researches  was  a  history  of 
the  province,  during  the  reign  of  the  Dutch  governors, 
which  he  published  some  years  since.  There  have 
been  various  opinions  as  to  the  literary  character  of 
his  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  whit  better 
than  it  should  be.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  scrupulous 
•accuracy,  which,  indeed,  was  a  little  questioned,  on 
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its  first  appearance,  but  has  since  been  completely 
established ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  into  all  historical 
collections,  as  a  book  of  unquestionable  authority. 

The  old  gentleman  died  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  his  work,  and  now,  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  it  can 
not  do  much  harm  to  his  memory,  to  say,  that  his 
time  might  have  been  much  better  employed  in 
weightier  labors.  He,  however,  was  apt  to  ride  his 
hobby  his  own  way ;  and  though  it  did  now  and 
then  kick  up  the  dust  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  his  neigh 
bors,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of  some  friends  for  whom 
he  felt  the  truest  deference  and  affection,  yet  his 
errors  and  follies  are  remembered  "  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,"  *  and  it  begins  to  be  suspected,  that  he 
never  intended  to  injure  or  offend.  But  however  his 
memory  may  be  appreciated  by  critics,  it  is  still  held 
dear  by  many  folk,  whose  good  opinion  is  well  worth 
having ;  particularly  by  certain  biscuit-bakers,  who 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  imprint  his  likeness  on  their 
new-year  cakes,  and  have  thus  given  him  a  chance  for 
immortality,  almost  equal  to  the  being  stamped  on  a 
Waterloo  medal,  or  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing. 

1  Vide  the  excellent  discourse  of  G.  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.,  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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A   POSTHUMOUS   WRITING   OF   DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER 

By  Woden,  God  of  Saxons, 

From  whence  comes  Wensday,  that  is  Wodensday, 

Truth  is  a  thing  that  ever  I  will  keep 

Unto  thylke  day  in  which  I  creep  into 

My  sepulchre.  —  CARTWRIGHT. 

WHOEVER  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  must 
remember  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  They  are  a  dis 
membered  branch  of  the  great  Appalachian  family, 
and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swelling  up 
to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Every  change  of  season,  every  change  of 
weather,  indeed  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces  some 
change  in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  moun 
tains  ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the  good  wives, 
far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the 
weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue 
and  purple,  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear 
evening  sky;  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray 
vapors  about  their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and  light  up  like  a  crown  of 
glory. 
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At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the  voyager 
may  have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from 
a  village,  whose  shingle  roofs  gleam  among  the  trees, 
just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt  away  into 
the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is  a  little 
village  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
province,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  government 
of  the  good  Peter  Stuyvesant  (may  he  rest  in  peace  !) 
and  there  were  some  of  the  houses  of  the  original  set 
tlers  standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of  small  yellow 
bricks  brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  windows 
and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very 
houses  (which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly 
time-worn  and  weather-beaten),  there  lived  many 
years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  province  of 
Great  Britain,  a  simple,  good-natured  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Van  Winkles  who  figured  so  gallantly  in  the  chiv 
alrous  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  siege  of  Fort  Christina.  He  inherited,  however, 
but  little  of  the  martial  character  of  his  ancestors.  I 
have  observed  that  he  was  a  simple  good-natured  man  ; 
he  was  moreover  a  kind  neighbor,  and  an  obedient 
henpecked  husband.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  circum 
stance  might  be  owing  that  meekness  of  spirit  which 
gained  him  such  universal  popularity ;  for  those  men 
are  most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  conciliating  abroad, 
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who  are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home.  Their 
tempers,  doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation,  and  a  cur 
tain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for 
teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering. 
A  termagant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  be 
considered  a  tolerable  blessing ;  and  if  so,  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  among  all 
the  good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with  the 
amiable  sex,  took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles,  and 
never  failed,  whenever  they  talked  those  matters  over 
in  their  evening  gossipings,  to  lay  all  the  blame  on 
Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  children  of  the  village,  too, 
would  shout  with  joy  whenever  he  approached.  He 
assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings,  taught 
them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told  them 
long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians.  When 
ever  he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he  was  sur 
rounded  by  a  troop  of  them  hanging  on  his  skirts, 
clambering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thousand  tricks 
on  him  with  impunity ;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at 
him  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  insu 
perable  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  It 
could  not  be  from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  persever 
ance  ;  for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as 
long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all  day 
without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be 
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encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours  together,  trudg 
ing  through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons.  He 
would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbor,  even  in  the 
roughest  toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all  country 
frolics  for  husking  Indian  corn  or  building  stone  fences. 
The  women  of  the  village,  too,  used  to  employ  him  to 
run  their  errands,  and  to  do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their 
less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for  them ;  —  in  a 
word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but 
his  own  ;  but  as  to  doing  family  duty,  and  keeping  his 
farm  in  order,  he  found  it  impossible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his 
farm ;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  ground 
in  the  whole  country ;  everything  about  it  went  wrong, 
and  would  go  wrong  in  spite  of  him.  His  fences  were 
continually  falling  to  pieces  ;  his  cow  would  either  go 
astray,  or  get  among  the  cabbages ;  weeds  were  sure 
to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  anywhere  else  ;  the 
rain  always  made  a  point  of  setting  in  just  as  he  had 
some  out-door  work  to  do ;  so  that  though  his  patri 
monial  estate  had  dwindled  away  under  his  manage 
ment,  acre  by  acre,  until  there  was  little  more  left  than 
a  mere  patch  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  yet  it  was 
the  worst  conditioned  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if  they 
belonged  to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin  begotten 
in  his  own  likeness,  promised  to  inherit  the  habits,  with 
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the  old  clothes  of  his  father.  He  was  generally  seen 
trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's  heels,  equipped  in 
a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galligaskins,  which  he 
had  much  ado  to  hold  up  with  one  hand,  as  a  fine  lady 
does  her  train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take 
the  world  easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whichever 
can  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble,  and  would 
rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a  pound.  If  left 
to  himself,  he  would  have  whistled  life  away  in  perfect 
contentment ;  but  his  wife  kept  continually  dinning  in 
his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness,  and  the  ruin 
he  was  bringing  on  his  family. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  inces 
santly  going,  and  everything  he  said  or  did  was  sure 
to  produce  a  torrent  of  household  eloquence.  Rip 
had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  lectures  of  the  kind, 
and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a  habit.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up  his 
eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  pro 
voked  a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife,  so  that  he  was  fain 
to  draw  off  his  forces,  and  take  to  the  outside  of  the 
house — the  only  side  which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a 
henpecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who 
was  as  much  henpecked  as  his  master ;  for  Dame  Van 
Winkle  regarded  them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and 
even  looked  upon  Wolf  with  an  evil  eye  as  the  cause 
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of  his  master's  going  so  often  astray.  True  it  is,  in  all 
points  of  spirit  befitting  an  honorable  dog,  he  was  as 
courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the  woods  — 
but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever  during  and 
all-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue?  The 
moment  Wolf  entered  the  house,  his  crest  fell,  his 
tail  drooped  to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs, 
he  sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a 
sidelong  glance  at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least 
flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle,  he  would  fly  to  the 
door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
as  years  of  matrimony  rolled  on  :  a  tart  temper  never 
mellows  with  age,  and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edge 
tool  that  grows  keener  with  constant  use.  For  a  long 
while  he  used  to  console  himself,  when  driven  from 
home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages  of  the 
village,  which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a 
small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his 
majesty  George  the  Third.  Here  they  used  to  sit  in 
the  shade,  of  a  long  lazy  summer's  day,  talking  listlessly 
over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy  stories 
about  nothing.  But  it  would  have  been  worth  any 
statesman's  money  to  have  heard  the  profound  discus 
sions  that  sometimes  took  place,  when  by  chance  an 
old  newspaper  fell  into  their  hands,  from  some  passing 
traveller.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen  to  the  con 
tents,  as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the 
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schoolmaster,  a  dapper  learned  little  man,  who  was 
not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the 
dictionary ;  and  how  sagely  they  would  deliberate 
upon  public  events  some  months  after  they  had  taken 
place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  con 
trolled  by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village, 
and  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took 
his  seat  from  morning  till  night,  just  moving  sufficiently 
to  avoid  the  sun,  and  keep  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  ; 
so  that  the  neighbors  could  tell  the  hour  by  his  move 
ments  as  accurately  as  by  a  sun-dial.  It  is  true,  he 
was  rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  in 
cessantly.  His  adherents,  however  (for  every  great 
man  has  his  adherents),  perfectly  understood  him,  and 
knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When  anything 
that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he  was  ob 
served  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to  send  forth 
short,  frequent,  and  angry  puffs ;  but  when  pleased,  he 
would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and  tranquilly,  and  emit 
it  in  light  and  placid  clouds,  and  sometimes  taking  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the  fragrant  vapor 
curl  about  his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head  in 
token  of  perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was  at 
length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  sud 
denly  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage, 
and  call  the  members  all  to  nought ;  nor  was  that  au 
gust  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder  himself,  sacred  from 
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the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who  charged 
him  outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in  habits 
of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair,  and 
his  only  alternative  to  escape  from  the  labor  of  the 
farm  and  clamor  of  his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in  hand, 
and  stroll  away  into  the  woods.  Here  he  would  some 
times  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  share  the 
contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf,  with  whom  he  sym 
pathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecution.  "Poor 
Wolf,"  he  would  say,  "  thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's 
life  of  it ;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou 
shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by  thee  !  "  Wolf 
would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  his  master's  face, 
and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he  recipro 
cated  the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind,  on  a  fine  autumnal 
day,  Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  He  was  after 
his  favorite  sport  of  squirrel-shooting,  and  the  still  soli 
tudes  had  echoed  and  reechoed  with  the  reports  of  his 
gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll  covered  with  moun 
tain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  precipice. 
From  an  opening  between  the  trees,  he  could  over 
look  all  the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile  of  rich 
woodland.  He  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson, 
far,  far  below  him,  moving  on  its  silent  but  majestic 
course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  purple  cloud,  or  the 
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sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  there  sleeping  on  its 
glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  blue  high 
lands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  moun 
tain  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled 
with  fragments  from  the  impending  cliffs,  and  scarcely 
lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  For 
some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scene ;  evening  was 
gradually  advancing ;  the  mountains  began  to  throw 
their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys ;  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  vil 
lage  ;  and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  when  he  thought  of 
encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend  he  heard  a  voice  from  a 
distance  hallooing,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  Rip  Van  Win 
kle  ! "  He  looked  round,  but  could  see  nothing  but 
a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the  mountain. 
He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  deceived  him,  and 
turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the  same  cry 
ring  through  the  still  evening  air,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  ! 
Rip  Van  Winkle  !" — at  the  same  time  Wolf  bristled 
up  his  back,  and  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked  to  his 
master's  side,  looking  fearfully  down  into  the  glen. 
Rip  now  felt  a  vague  apprehension  stealing  over  him  : 
he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and  per 
ceived  a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and 
bonding  under  the  weight  of  something  he  carried  on 
his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see  any  human  being 
ir»  this  lottcl/  *\nd  unfrequented  place,  but  supposing 
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it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighborhood  in  need  of  his 
assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach,  he  was  still  more  surprised  at 
the  singularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He  was 
a  short  square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair, 
and  a  grizzled  beard.  His  dress  was  of  the  antique 
Dutch  fashion — a  cloth  jerkin  strapped  round  the  waist 
—  several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample  vol 
ume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides, 
and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his  shoulder 
a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  full  of  liquor,  and  made 
signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with  the 
load.  Though  rather  shy  and  distrustful  of  this  new 
acquaintance,  Rip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity,  and 
mutually  relieving  one  another,  they  clambered  up  a 
narrow  gully,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  As  they  ascended,  Rip  every  now  and  then 
heard  long  rolling  peals,  like  distant  thunder,  that 
seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine  or  rather  cleft 
between  lofty  rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged  path 
conducted.  He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing 
it  to  be  the  muttering  of  One  of  those  transient  thunder- 
showers  which  often  take  place  in  mountain  heights, 
he  proceeded.  Passing  through  the  ravine,  they  came 
to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  over  the  brinks  of  which, 
impending  trees  shot  their  branches,  so  that  you  only 
caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky,  and  the  bright 
evening  cloud.  During  the  whole  time,  Rip  and  his 
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companion  had  labored  on  in  silence ;  for  though  the 
former  marvelled  greatly  what  could  be  the  object  of 
carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain,  yet 
there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensible 
about  the  unknown,  that  inspired  awe,  and  checked 
familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder 
presented  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre 
was  a  company  of  odd-looking  personages  playing  at 
nine-pins.  They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  outlandish 
fashion  :  some  wore  short  doublets,  others  jerkins,  with 
long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of  them  had  enor 
mous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's. 
Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar ;  one  had  a  large 
beard,  broad  face,  and  small  piggish  eyes ;  the  face  of 
another  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a 
little  red  cock's  tail.  They  all  had  beards,  of  various 
shapes  and  colors.  There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be 
the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with 
a  weather-beaten  countenance ;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet, 
broad  belt  and  hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and  feather, 
red  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in 
them.  The  whole  group  reminded  Rip  of  the  figures 
in  an  old  Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlor  of  Dominie 
Van  Shaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settle 
ment. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip,  was,  that 
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though  these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  themselves, 
yet  they  maintained  the  gravest  faces,  the  most  myste 
rious  silence,  and  were,  withal,  the  most  melancholy 
party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Nothing  in 
terrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the  noise  of  the 
balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed  along 
the  mountains  like  rumbling  peals  of  thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they 
suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him  with 
such  fixed  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange,  uncouth, 
lack-lustre  countenances,  that  his  heart  turned  within 
him,  and  his  knees  smote  together.  His  companion 
now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg  into  large  flagons, 
and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the  company. 
He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling ;  they  quaffed  the 
liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned  to  their 
game. 

By  degrees,  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided. 
He  even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him, 
to  taste  the  beverage,  which  he  found  had  much  of 
the  flavor  of  excellent  Hollands.  He  was  naturally  a 
thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the 
draught.  One  taste  provoked  another,  and  he  reit 
erated  his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length 
his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his  head, 
his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll 
whence  he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He 
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rubbed  his  eyes  —  it  was  a  bright  sunny  morrung. 
The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering  among  the 
bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and  breast 
ing  the  pure  mountain  breeze.  "  Surely,"  thought  Rip, 
"  I  have  not  slept  here  all  night."  He  recalled  the 
occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.  The  strange  man 
with  the  keg  of  liquor  —  the  mountain  ravine — the 
wild  retreat  among  the  rocks  —  the  woe- begone  party 
at  nine-pins  —  the  flagon  —  "  Oh  !  that  flagon  !  that 
wicked  flagon  !  "  thought  Rip  —  "  what  excuse  shall  I 
make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?  " 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the 
clean  well-oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  fire-lock 
lying  by  him,  the  barrel  encrusted  with  rust,  the  lock 
falling  off,  and  the  stock  worm-eaten.  He  now  sus 
pected  that  the  grave  roystersofthe  mountain  had  put 
a  trick  upon  him,  and  having  dosed  him  with  liquor, 
had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disap 
peared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a  squirrel 
or  partridge.  He  whistled  after  him,  and  shouted  his 
name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  echoes  repeated  his  whistle 
and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last  even 
ing's  gambol,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party,  to 
demand-  his  dog  and  gun.  As  he  rose  to  walk,  he 
found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  wanting  in  his  usual 
activity.  "  These  mountain  beds  do  not  agree  with 
me,"  thought  Rip,  "  and  if  this  frolic  should  lay  me 
up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have  a  blessed 
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time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle."  With  some  difficulty 
he  got  down  into  the  glen ;  he  found  the  gully  up 
which  he  and  his  companion  had  ascended  the  pre 
ceding  evening ;  but  to  his  astonishment  a  mountain 
stream  was  now  foaming  down  it,  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbling 
murmurs.  He,  however,  made  shift  to  scramble  up 
its  sides,  working  his  toilsome  way  through  thickets 
of  birch,  sassafras,  and  witch-hazel ;  and  sometimes 
tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild  grape  vines  that 
twisted  their  coils  or  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
spread  a  kind  of  network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had  opened 
through  the  cliffs  to  the  amphitheatre ;  but  no  traces 
of  such  opening  remained.  The  rocks  presented  a 
high  impenetrable  wall,  over  which  the  torrent  came 
tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and  fell  into  a 
broad  deep  basin,  black  from  the  shadows  of  the  sur 
rounding  forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to 
a  stand.  He  again  called  and  whistled  after  his  dog ; 
he  was  only  answered  by  the  cawing  of  a  flock  of  idle 
crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a  dry  tree  that  over 
hung  a  sunny  precipice ;  and  who,  secure  in  their  ele 
vation,  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor 
man's  perplexities.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
morning  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt  famished  for 
want  of  his  breakfast.  He  grieved  to  give  up  his  dog 
and  gun ;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wife ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He  shook  his 
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head,  shouldered  the  rusty  fire-lock,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village,  he  met  a  number  of 
people,  but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  sur 
prised  him,  for  he  had  thought  himself  acquainted  with 
every  one  in  the  country  round.  Their  dress,  too,  was 
of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  which  he  was  accus 
tomed.  They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of 
surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  him, 
invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The  constant  recur 
rence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip,  involuntarily,  to  do 
the  same,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  his 
beard  had  grown  a  foot  long  ! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A 
troop  of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after 
him,  and  pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs,  too, 
not  one  of  which  he  recognized  for  an  old  acquaint 
ance,  barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very  village 
was  altered  :  it  was  larger  and  more  populous.  There 
were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had  dis 
appeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors  — 
strange  faces  at  the  windows — everything  was  strange. 
His  mind  now  misgave  him ;  he  began  to  doubt 
whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were  not 
bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native  village,  which 
he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There  stood  the  Kaat- 
skill  mountains  —  there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a 
distance — there  was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it 
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had  always  been  —  Rip  was  sorely  perplexed  —  "  Thai 
flagon  last  night,"  thought  he,  "  has  addled  my  pooi 
head  sadly  !  " 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way  tc 
his  own  house,  which  he  approached  with  silent  awe 
expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of 
Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house  gone  to  de 
cay —  the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows  shattered,  anc 
the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half-starved  dog,  thai 
looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it.  Rip  callec 
him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth 
and  passed  on.  This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed.— 
"My  very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip,  "  has  forgotten  me  ! ' 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Dame 
Van  Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was 
empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  abandoned.  This  deso- 
lateness  overcame  all  his  connubial  fears  —  he  called 
loudly  for  his  wife  and  children  —  the  lonely  chambers 
rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then  all  again 
was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort, 
the  village  inn  —  but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large  rickety 
wooden  building  stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gaping 
windows,  some  of  them  broken,  and  mended  with  old 
hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the  door  was  painted, 
"The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle."  Instead 
of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little 
Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  tall  naked 
pole,  with  something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red 
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night-cap,  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which 
was  a  singular  assemblage  of  stars  and  stripes  —  all 
this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible.  He  recog 
nized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King 
George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peace 
ful  pipe,  but  even  this  was  singularly  metamorphosed. 
The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a 
sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the 
head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  under 
neath  was  painted  in  large  characters,  GENERAL  WASH 
INGTON. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door, 
but  none  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  character  of 
the  people  seemed  changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bus 
tling,  disputatious  tone  about  it,  instead  of  the  accus 
tomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity.  He  looked  in 
vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his  broad  face, 
double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds  of  to 
bacco  smoke,  instead  of  idle  speeches ;  or  Van  Bum- 
mel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  contents  of  an 
ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of  these,  a  lean  bilious- 
looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  handbills,  was 
haranguing  vehemently  about  rights  of  citizens  — elec 
tion —  members  of  Congress  —  liberty  —  Bunker's  hill 
—  heroes  of  seventy-six  —  and  other  words  which  were 
a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van 
Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long,  grizzled 
beard,  his  rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and 
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an  army  of  women  and  children  at  his  heels,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  tavern  politicians. 
They  crowded  round  him,  eying  him  from  head 
to  foot,  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up 
to  him,  and  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired,  "on 
which  side  he  voted  ? "  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stu 
pidity.  Another  short  but  busy  little  fellow  pulled 
him  by  the  arm,  and  rising  on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his 
ear,  "whether  he  was  federal  or  Democrat."  Rip 
was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question; 
when  a  knowing,  self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a 
sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
putting  them  to  the  right  and  left  with  his  elbows  as 
he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van  Winkle, 
with  one  arm  a-kimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane, 
his  keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were, 
into  his  very  soul,  demanded  in  an  austere  tone, 
"  what  brought  him  to  the  election  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he 
meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  village?" 

"Alas!  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed, 
"  I  am  a  poor,  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  King,  God  bless  him  ! " 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  bystanders  — 
"  a  tory  !  a  tory  !  a  spy  !  a  refugee  !  hustle  him  !  away 
with  him  ! " 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important 
man  in  the  cocked  hat  restored  order;  and  having 
assumed  a  tenfold  austerity  of  brow,  demanded  again 
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of  the  unknown  culprit,  what  he  came  there  for,  and 
whom  he  was  seeking.  The  poor  man  humbly  as 
sured  him  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came 
there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  used  to 
keep  about  the  tavern. 

"  Well  —  who  are  they? — name  them." 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired, 
"Where's  Nicholas  Vedder?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old 
man  replied,  in  a  thin,  piping  voice,  "Nicholas  Ved 
der  ?  why,  he  is  dead  and  gone  these  eighteen  years  ! 
There  was  a  wooden  tomb-stone  in  the  church-yard 
that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten  and 
gone  too." 

"  Where's  Brom  Butcher?  " 

"  Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war ;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point  —  others  say  he  was  drowned  in  the  squall, 
at  the  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.  I  don't  know  —  he 
never  came  back  again." 

"Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster?" 

"  He  went  off  to  the  wars,  too ;  was  a  great  militia 
general,  and  is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away,  at  hearing  of  these  sad 
changes  in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself 
thus  alone  in  the  world.  Every  answer  puzzled  him, 
too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous  lapses  of  time,  and 
of  matters  which  he  could  not  understand:  war  — 
Congress  —  Stony  Point !  —  he  had  no  courage  to  ask 
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after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair, 
"  Does  nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?  " 

"  Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  "  exclaimed  two  or  three. 
"Oh  to  be  sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder, 
leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of 
himself  as  he  went  up  the  mountain  ;  apparently  as 
lazy  and  certainly  as  ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was 
now  completely  confounded.  He  doubted  his  own 
identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another  man. 
In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his 
name  ? 

"God  knows,"  exclaimed  he  at  his  wit's  end; 
"I'm  not  myself — I'm  somebody  else — that's  me 
yonder — no — that's  somebody  else,  got  into  my 
shoes — I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on 
the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and 
everything's  changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't 
tell  what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am  !  " 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other, 
nod,  wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against 
their  foreheads.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about 
securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old  fellow  from 
doing  mischief;  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which,  the 
self-important  man  with  the  cocked  hat  retired  with 
some  precipitation.  At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh 
comely  woman  pressed  through  the  throng  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby 
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child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  began 
to  cry.  "Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you  little 
fool;  the  old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of 
the  child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
all  awakened  a  train  of  recollections  in  his  mind. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?  "  asked  he. 

"Judith  Gardenier." 

"  And  your  father's  name?  " 

"  Ah,  poor  man,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  his  name ; 
but  it's  twenty  years  since  he  "went  away  from  home 
with  his  gun,  and  never  has  been  heard  of  since  —  his 
dog  came  home  without  him ;  but  whether  he  shot 
himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  nobody 
can  tell.  I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask ;  but  he  put 
it  with  a  faltering  voice  : 

"  Where's  your  mother?  " 

Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since  :  she 
broke  a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New 
England  pedler. 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intelli 
gence.  The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  He  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his 
arms.  "  I  am  your  father  !  "  cried  he  —  "  Young  Rip 
Van  Winkle  once  —  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now  !  — 
Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?  " 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  out 
from  among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and 
peering  under  it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed, 
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"Sure  enough!  it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle  —  it  is  himself. 
Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbor.  —  Why,  where 
have  you  been  these  twenty  long  years?  " 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  years 
had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neighbors  stared 
when  they  heard  it ;  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each 
other,  and  put  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks;  and  the 
self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat,  who,  when  the 
alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to  the  field,  screwed 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head  — 
upon  which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  the  head 
throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of 
old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advanc 
ing  up  the  road.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  histo 
rian  of  that  name,  who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest 
accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  most  an 
cient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all 
the  wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the  neighbor 
hood.  He  recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated 
his  story  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  assured 
the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from  his 
ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  Mountains 
had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of 
vigil  there  every  twenty  years,  with  his  crew  of  the 
Half-moon,  being  permitted  in  this  way  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian  eye 
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upon  the  river  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name 
That  his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch 
dresses  playing  at  nine-pins  in  a  hollow  of  the  moun 
tain  ;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard,  one  summer 
afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  distant  peals 
of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up, 
and  returned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
election.  Rip's  daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with 
her ;  she  had  a  snug,  well-furnished  house,  and  a  stout 
cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom  Rip  recollected 
for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb  upon  his 
back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto 
of  himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  em 
ployed  to  work  on  the  farm,  but  evinced  an  hereditary 
disposition  to  attend  to  anything  else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits ;  he  soon 
found  many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather 
the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time ;  and  preferred 
making  friends  among  the  rising  generation,  with  whom 
he  soon  grew  into  great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived 
at  that  happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  im 
punity,  he  took  his  place  once  more  on  the  bench,  at 
the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced  as  one  of  the  patri 
archs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old  times 
"  before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  strange  events  that  had  taken 
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place  during  his  torpor.  How  that  there  had  been  £ 
revolutionary  war  —  that  the  country  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  old  England  —  and  that,  instead  of  beinc 
a  subject  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third,  he  was  no^ 
a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was 
no  politician ;  the  changes  of  states  and  empires  mad( 
but  little  impression  on  him  ;  but  there  was  one  specie: 
of  despotism  under  which  he  had  long  groaned,  anc 
that  was  —  petticoat  government.  Happily,  that  wa< 
at  an  end ;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  oi 
matrimony,  and  could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he 
pleased,  without  dreading  the  tyranny  of  Dame  Var 
Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned,  how 
ever,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  anc 
cast  up  his  eyes ;  which  might  pass  either  for  ar 
expression  of  resignation  to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  hi: 
deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  tha 
arrived  at  Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed 
at  first,  to  vary  on  some  points  every  time  he  told  it 
which  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  having  so  recently 
awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to  the  tale 
I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  th( 
neighborhood,  but  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  alway: 
pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  tha 
Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  was  on< 
point  on  which  he  always  remained  flighty.  The  ok 
Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  universally  gav< 
it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day,  they  never  hear  i 
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thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afterncDn  about  the 
Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his 
crew  are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins  :  and  it  is  a  com 
mon  wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that  they 
might  have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
flagon. 

NOTE. — The  foregoing  tale,  one  would  suspect,  had  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Knickerbocker  by  a  little  German  superstition 
about  the  Emperor  Frederick  der  Rothbart  and  the  Kypphauser 
mountain;  the  subjoined  note,  however,  which  he  had  appended 
to  the  tale,  shows  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  narrated  with  his 
usual  fidelity. 

"The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  incredible  to 
many,  but  nevertheless  I  give  it  my  full  belief,  for  I  know  the 
vicinity  of  our  old  Dutch  settlements  to  have  been  very  subject 
to  marvellous  events  and  appearances.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
many  stranger  stories  than  this,  in  the  villages  along  the  Hudson, 
all  of  which  were  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 
I  have  even  talked  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  myself,  who,  when 
last  I  saw  him,  was  a  very  venerable  old  man,  and  so  perfectly 
rational  and  consistent  on  every  other  point,  that  I  think  no 
conscientious  person  could  refuse  to  take  this  into  the  bargain; 
nay,  I  have  seen  a  certificate  on  the  subject  taken  before  a 
country  justice,  and  signed  with  a  cross,  in  the  justice's  own 
handwriting.  The  story,  therefore,  is  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.  D.  K." 
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HOLLOW 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye  ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

—  Castle  of  Indolence. 

IN  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which 
ndent  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad 
expansion  of  the  river  denominated  by  the  ancient 
Dutch  navigators  the  Tappan  Zee,  and  where  they 
ilways  prudently  shortened  sail,  and  implored  the  pro- 
action  of  St.  Nicholas  when  they  crossed,  there  lies  a 
imall  market  town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is 
:alled  Greensburgh,  but  which  is  more  generally  and 
Droperly  known  by  the  name  of  Tarry  Town.  This 
lame  was  given  we  are  told,  in  former  days,  by  the 
rood  housewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the 
nveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  to  linger  about 
:he  village  tavern  on  market  days.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
io  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely  advert  to  it,  for 
;he  sake  of  being  precise  and  authentic.  Not  far  from 
:his  village,  perhaps  about  two  miles,  there  is  a  little  valley 
)r  rather  lap  of  land  among  high  hills,  which  is  one  of 
;he  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world.  A  small  brook 
35 
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glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough  to  lull  one 
to  repose ;  and  the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail,  or 
tapping  of  a  woodpecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound  that 
ever  breaks  in  upon  the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit  in 
squirrel-shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut-trees 
that  shades  one  side  of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered 
into  it  at  noon-time  when  all  nature  is  peculiarly  quiet, 
and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own  gun,  as  it 
broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around,  and  was  prolonged 
and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If  ever  I 
should  wish  for  a  retreat  whither  I  might  steal  from 
the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away 
the  remnant  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know  of  none  more 
promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from 
the  original  Dutch  settlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  SLEEPY  HOLLOW, 
and  its  rustic  lads  are  called  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys 
throughout  all  the  neighboring  country.  A  drowsy, 
dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the  land,  and  to 
pervade  the  very  atmosphere.  Some  say  that  the 
place  was  bewitched  by  a  high  German  doctor,  during 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement ;  others,  that  an  old 
Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held 
his  powwows  there  before  the  country  was  discovered 
by  Master  Hendrick  Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place 
still  continues  under  the  sway  of  some  witching  power, 
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that  holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  the  good  people, 
causing  them  to  walk  in  a  continual  revery.  They 
are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvellous  beliefs ;  are  sub- 
ect  to  trances  and  visions,  and  frequently  see  strange 
sights,  and  hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The 
whole  neighborhood  abounds  with  local  tales,  haunted 
spots,  and  twilight  superstitions ;  stars  shoot  and 
meteors  glare  oftener  across  the  valley  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  the  night- mare,  with  her 
•whole  ninefold,  seems  to  make  it  the  favorite  scene  of 
icr  gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this  en 
chanted  region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  figure 
on  horseback  without  a  head.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  whose  head  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  some  nameless 
battle  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  is  ever 
and  anon  seen  by  the  country  folk,  hurrying  along  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  His 
haunts  are  not  confined  to  the  valley,  but  extend  at 
times  to  the  adjacent  roads,  and  especially  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  church  at  no  great  distance.  Indeed, 
certain  of  the  most  authentic  historians  of  those  parts, 
who  have  been  careful  in  collecting  and  collating  the 
floating  facts  concerning  this  spectre,  allege,  that 
the  body  of  the  trooper  having  been  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene 
of  battle  in  nightly  quest  of  his  head,  and  that 
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the  rushing  speed  with  which  he  sometimes  passes 
along  the  hollow,  like  a  midnight  blast,  is  owing  to  his 
being  belated,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  church 
yard  before  daybreak. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  super 
stition,  which  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild 
story  in  that  region  of  shadows ;  and  the  spectre  is 
known  at  all  the  country  firesides,  by  the  name  of  The 
Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  visionary  propensity  I 
have  mentioned  is  not  confined  to  the  native  in 
habitants  of  the  valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed 
by  every  one  who  resides  there  for  a  time.  However 
wide  awake  they  may  have  been  before  they  entered 
that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  time,  to 
inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to 
grow  imaginative  —  to  dream  dreams,  and  see  appa 
ritions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud ; 
for  it  is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found 
here  and  there  embosomed  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  that  population,  manners,  and  customs  remain 
fixed,  while  the  great  torrent  of  migration  and  improve 
ment,  which  is  making  such  incessant  changes  in 
other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by  them  un 
observed.  They  are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still 
water,  which  border  a  rapid  stream,  where  we  may  see 
the  straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly  at  anchor,  or  slowly 
revolving  in  their  mimic  harbor,  undisturbed  by  the 
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•ush  of  the  passing  current.  Though  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  trod  the  drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
o\v,  yet  I  question  whether  I  should  not  still  find  the 
;ame  trees  and  the  same  families  vegetating  in  its 
sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote 
period  of  American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty 
/ears  since,  a  worthy  wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod 
Drane,  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  tarried," 
n  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
:hildren  of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Con 
necticut,  a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  with 
Dioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and 
;ends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  woodsmen 
md  country  schoolmasters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane 
vas  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but 
exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms 
md  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves, 
eet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole 
rame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was 
mall,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green 
jlassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked 
ike  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck, 
o  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  stricl- 
ng  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with 
lis  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one 
night  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine 
lescending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped 
rom  a  cornfield. 
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His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large 
room,  rudely  constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly 
glazed,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy 
books.  It  was  most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant 
hours  by  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters;  so  that 
though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would 
find  some  embarrassment  in  getting  out  —  an  idea 
most  probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost  Van 
Houten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eelpot.  The  school- 
house  stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation, 
just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running 
close  by,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one 
end  of  it.  From  hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils' 
voices,  conning  over  their  lessons,  might  be  heard  in  a 
drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  beehive ;  in 
terrupted  now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of 
the  master,  in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command ;  or, 
peradventure,  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as 
he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path 
of  knowledge.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious 
man,  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden  maxim,  "  spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  —  Icabod  Crane's  scholars 
certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school,  who  joy 
in  the  smart  of  their  subjects;  on  the  contrary,  he 
administered  justice  with  discrimination  rather  than 
severity  ;  taking  the  burthen  off  the  backs  of  the  weak, 
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and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your  mere  puny 
stripling  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod, 
was  passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims  of 
justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion  on 
some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch 
urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled  and  grew  dogged  and 
sullen  beneath  the  birch.  All  this  he  called  "  doing 
his  duty  by  their  parents";  and  he  never  inflicted  a 
chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  assurance,  so 
consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  "  he  would  re 
member  it  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had 
to  live." 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  com 
panion  and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys  ;  and  on  holi 
day  afternoons  would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
home,  who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good 
housewives  for  mothers,  noted  for  the  comforts  of  the 
cupboard.  Indeed,  it  behooved  him  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising  from  his 
school  was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely  suffi 
cient  to  furnish  him  with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a  huge 
feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the  dilating  powers  of  an 
anaconda ;  but  to  help  out  his  maintenance,  he  was, 
according  to  country  custom  in  those  parts,  boarded 
and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  whose  children 
he  instructed.  With  these  he  lived  successively,  a  week 
at  a  time,  thus  going  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood, 
with  all  his  worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handker 
chief. 
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That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses 
of  his  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs 
of  schooling  a  grievous  burthen,  and  schoolmasters 
as  mere  drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  rendering  him 
self  both  useful  and  agreeable.  He  assisted  the  farm 
ers  occasionally  in  the  lighter  labors  of  their  farms ; 
helped  to  make  hay ;  mended  the  fences ;  took  the 
horses  to  water ;  drove  the  cows  from  pasture ;  and 
cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He  laid  aside,  too,  all 
the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway,  with  which  he 
lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and  became 
wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers,  by  petting  the  children, 
particularly  the  youngest ;  and  like  the  lion  bold,  which 
whilom  so  magnanimously  the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would 
sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle  with 
his  foot  for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  sing 
ing-master  of  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many 
bright  shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks  in  psal 
mody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him  on 
Sundays,  to  take  his  station  in  front  of  the  church  gal 
lery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers  ;  where,  in  his  own 
mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from  the 
parson.  Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  far  above 
all  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and  there  are  peculiar 
quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and  which  may 
even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  which  are 
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said  to  be  legitimately  descended  from  the  nose  of 
Ichabod  Crane.  Thus,  by  divers  little  makeshifts,  in 
that  ingenious  way  which  is  commonly  denominated 
'  by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the  worthy  pedagogue  got 
an  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought,  by  all  who  un 
derstood  nothing  of  the  labor  of  head-work,  to  have  a 
wonderfully  easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  im 
portance  in  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighborhood  ; 
Deing  considered  a  kind  of  idle  gentleman-like  person- 
ige,  of  vastly  superior  taste  and  accomplishments  to 
:he  rough  country  swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior  in  learn- 
ng  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance,  therefore,  is 
ipt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a 
arm-house,  and  the  addition  of  a  supernumerary  dish 
:>f  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  peradventure,  the  parade 
if  a  silver  teapot.  Our  man  of  letters,  therefore,  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country  dam 
sels.  How  he  would  figure  among  them  in  the  church 
ward,  between  services  on  Sundays  I  gathering  grapes 
or  them  from  the  wild  vines  that.overrun  the  surround- 
ng  trees  ;  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs 
DD  the  tombstones  ;  or  sauntering  with  a  whole  bevy  of 
:hem,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill-pond  :  while 
he  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheepishly 
,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of 
.ravelling  gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local 
§ossip  from  house  to  house ;  so  that  his  appearance 
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was  always  greeted  with  satisfaction.  He  was,  more 
over,  esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of  great  erudi 
tion,  for  he  had  read  several  books  quite  through,  and 
was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather's  "  History  of 
New  England  Witchcraft,"  in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
most  firmly  and  potently  believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdness 
and  simple  credulity.  His  appetite  for  the  marvellous, 
and  his  powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally  extraordi 
nary;  and  both  had  been  increased  by  his  residence 
in  this  spell-bound  region.  No  tale  was  too  gross  or 
monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow.  It  was  often  his 
delight,  after  his  school  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon, 
to  stretch  himself  on  the  rich  bed  of  clover,  bordering 
the  little  brook  that  whimpered  by  his  school- house, 
and  there  con  over  old  Mather's  direful  tales,  until  the 
gathering  dusk  of  evening  made  the  printed  page  a 
mere  mist  before  his  eyes.  Then,  as  he  wended  his 
way,  by  swamp  and  stream  and  awful  woodland,  to  the 
farm-house  where  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  every 
sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching  hour,  fluttered  his 
excited  imagination  ;  the  moan  of  the  whip-poor-will l 
from  the  hill-side  ;  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that 
harbinger  of  storm  ;  the  dreary  hooting  of  the  screech- 
owl  ;  or  the  sudden  rustling  in  the  thicket,  of  birds 
frightened  from  their  roost.  The  fire-flies,  too,  which 

1  The  whip-poor-will  is  a  bird  which  is  only  heard  at  night.  It  re 
ceives  its  name  from  its  note,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  those 
words. 
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sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and 
then  startled  him,  as  one  of  uncommon  brightness  would 
stream  across  his  path  ;  and  if,  by  chance,  a  huge  block 
head  of  a  beetle  came  winging  his  blundering  flight 
against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with  a  witch's 
token.  His  only  resource  on  such  occasions,  either  to 
drown  thought,  or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  sing 
psalm  tunes ;  and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
as  they  sat  by  their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often 
filled  with  awe,  at  hearing  his  nasal  melody,  "  in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  floating  from  the  distant 
hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was,  to  pass 
long  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they 
sat  spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples  roasting 
and  spluttering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their 
marvellous  tales  of  ghosts,  and  goblins,  and  haunted 
fields  and  haunted  brooks,  and  haunted  bridges  and 
haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of  the  headless  horse 
man,  or  galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hollow,  as  they  some 
times  called  him.  He  would  delight  them  equally  by 
his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  direful  omens 
and  portentous  sights  and  sounds  in  the  air,  which  pre 
vailed  in  the  earlier  times  of  Connecticut ;  and  would 
frighten  them  woefully  with  speculations  upon  comets 
and  shooting  stars,  and  with  the  alarming  fact  that  the 
world  did  absolutely  turn  round,  and  that  they  were 
half  the  time  topsy-turvy  ! 
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But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly 
cuddling  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that  was 
all  of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and 
where,  of  course,  no  spectre  dared  to  show  his  face,  it 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his  subsequent 
walk  homewards.  What  fearful  shapes  and  shadows 
beset  his  path,  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of  a 
snowy  night  !  — With  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye  every 
trembling  ray  of  light  streaming  across  the  waste  fields 
from  some  distant  window  !  —  How  often  was  he  ap 
palled  by  some  shrub  covered  with  snow,  which  like  a 
sheeted  spectre  beset  his  very  path  !  —  How  often  did 
he  shrink  with  curdling  awe  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath  his  feet ;  and  dread  to 
look  over  his  shoulder,  lest  he  should  behold  some  un 
couth  being  tramping  close  behind  him! — and  how 
often  was  he  thrown  into  complete  dismay  by  some 
rushing  blast,  howling  among  the  trees,  in  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  galloping  Hessian  on  one  of  his  nightly 
scourings  ! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night, 
phantoms  of  the  mind,  that  walk  in  darkness  :  and 
though  he  had  seen  many  spectres  in  his  time,  and 
been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  divers  shapes, 
in  his  lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end  to 
all  these  evils ;  and  he  would  have  passed  a  pleasant 
life  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  if 
his  path  had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes 
more  perplexity  to  mortal  man,  than  ghosts,  goblins, 
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and  the  whole  race  of  witches  put  together  ;  and  that 
was —  a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled,  one 
evening  in  each  week,  to  receive  his  instructions  in- 
psalmody,  was  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  a  substantial  Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a 
blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen  ;  plump  as  a  partridge  ; 
ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of  her 
father's  peaches,  and  universally  famed,  not  merely  for 
her  beauty,  but  her  vast  expectations.  She  was  withal 
a  little  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be  perceived  even  in 
her  dress,  which  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern 
fashions,  as  most  suited  to  set  off  her  charms.  She 
wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yellow  gold,  which  her 
great-great-grandmother  had  brought  over  from  Saar- 
dam ;  the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden  time,  and 
withal  a  provokingly  short  petticoat,  to  display  the 
prettiest  foot  and  ankle  in  the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  toward 
the  sex ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  tempt 
ing  a  morsel  soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  more  especially 
after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  paternal  mansion.  Old 
Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  thriving, 
contented,  liberal-hearted  farmer.  He  seldom,  it  is 
true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  farm ;  but  within  those,  every 
thing  was  snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He  was 
satisfied  with  his  wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it;  and 
piqued  himself  upon  the  hearty  abundance,  rather 
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than  the  style  in  which  he  lived.  His  stronghold  was 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those 
green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in  which  the  Dutch 
farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm-tree 
spread  its  broad  branches  over  it ;  at  the  foot  of  which 
bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water, 
in  a  little  well,  formed  of  a  barrel;  and  then  stole 
sparkling  away  through  the  grass,  to  a  neighboring 
brook,  that  babbled  along  among  alders  and  dwarf 
willows.  Hard  by  the  farm-house  was  a  vast  barn, 
that  might  have  served  for  a  church ;  every  window 
and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting  forth  with  the 
treasures  of  the  farm ;  the  flail  was  busily  resounding 
within  it  from  morning  to  night ;  swallows  and  mar 
tins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves ;  and  rows 
of  pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watch 
ing  the  weather,  some  with  their  heads  under  their 
wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others,  swelling, 
and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were  en 
joying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek,  unwieldy 
porkers  were  grunting  in  the  repose  and  abundance 
of  their  pens,  whence  sallied  forth,  now  and  then, 
troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff  the  air.  A  stately 
squadron  of  snowy  geese  were  riding  in  an  adjoining 
pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of  ducks ;  regiments  of 
turkeys  were  gobbling  through  the  farm-yard,  and 
guinea-fowls  fretting  about  it  like  ill-tempered  house 
wives,  with  their  peevish,  discontented  cry.  Before 
the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that  pattern 
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of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  and  a  fine  gentleman ;  clap 
ping  his  burnished  wings  and  crowing  in  the  pride  and 
gladness  of  his  heart  —  sometimes  tearing  up  the 
earth  with  his  feet,  and  then  generously  calling  his 
i  ever  hungry  family  of  wives  and  children  to  enjoy 
the  rich  morsel  which  he  had  discovered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered,  as  he  looked  upon 
this  sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.  In 
his  devouring  mind's  eye,  he  pictured  to  himself  every 
roasting  pig  running  about,  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly, 
and  an  apple  in  his  mouth ;  the  pigeons  were  snugly 
put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked  in  with  a 
coverlet  of  crust ;  the  geese  were  swimming  in  their 
own  gravy ;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dishes, 
like  snug  married  couples,  with  a  decent  competency 
of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw  carved  out 
the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon,  and  juicy  relishing  ham  ; 
not  a  turkey,  but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed  up,  with  its 
gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  peradventure,  a  necklace 
of  savory  sausages ;  and  even  bright  chanticleer  him 
self  lay  sprawling  on  his  back,  in  a  side  dish,  with 
uplifted  claws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter  which  his 
chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as 
he  rolled  his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow 
lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  and  the  orchards  burthened  with 
ruddy  fruit,  which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement  of 
Van  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after  the  damsel  who 
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was  to  inherit  these  domains,  and  his  imagination  ex 
panded  with  the  idea,  how  they  might  be  readily 
turned  into  cash,  and  the  money  invested  in  immense 
tracts  of  wild  land,  and  shingle  palaces  in  the  wilder 
ness.  Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  realized  his  hopes, 
and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina,  with  a 
whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a 
wagon  loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and 
kettles  dangling  beneath ;  and  he  beheld  himself  be 
striding  a  pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels,  setting 
out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee — or  the  Lord  knows 
where  ! 

When  he  entered  the  house,  the  conquest  of  his 
heart  was  complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious 
farm-houses,  with  high-ridged,  but  lowly-sloping  roofs, 
built  in  the  style  handed  down  from  the  first  Dutch 
settlers.  The  low  projecting  eaves  forming  a  piazza 
along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in  bad 
weather.  Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness,  various 
utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the 
neighboring  river.  Benches  were  built  along  the  sides 
for  summer  use ;  and  a  great  spinning-wheel  at  one 
end,  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the  various 
uses  to  which  this  important  porch  might  be  devoted. 
From  this  piazza  the  wondering  Ichabod  entered  the 
hall,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
place  of  usual  residence.  Here  rows  of  resplendent 
pewter,  ranged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his  eyes. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool,  ready  to  be 
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spun ;  in  another,  a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey,  just 
from  the  loom  ;  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  strings  of 
dried  apples  and  peaches,  hung  in  gay  festoons  along 
the  walls,  mingled  with  the  gaud  of  red  peppers ;  and 
a  door  left  ajar,  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  best  parlor, 
where  the  claw-footed  chairs,  and  dark  mahogany 
tables,  shone  like  mirrors ;  andirons,  with  their  ac 
companying  shovel  and  tongs,  glistened  from  their 
covert  of  asparagus  tops;  mock-oranges  and  conch 
shells  decorated  the  mantelpiece  ;  strings  of  various 
colored  birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above  it ;  a  great 
Dstrich  egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room, 
ind  a  corner  cupboard,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed 
mmense  treasures  of  old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 
From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these 
•egions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an 
:;nd,  and  his  only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affections 
)f  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.  In  this  enter 
prise,  however,  he  had  more  real  difficulties  than  gen 
erally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  of  yore,  who 
;eldom  had  anything  but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery 
Iragons,  and  such  like  easily  conquered  adversaries, 
o  contend  with ;  and  had  to  make  his  way  merely 
hrough  gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and  walls  of  adamant 
o  the  castle-keep  where  the  lady  of  his  heart  was 
confined ;  all  which  he  achieved  as  easily  as  a  man 
vould  carve  his  way  to  the  centre  of  a  Christmas  pie, 
md  then  the  lady  gave  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  win  his  way 
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to  the  heart  of  a  country  coquette  beset  with  a  laby 
rinth  of  whims  and  caprices,  which  were  forever  pre 
senting  new  difficulties  and  impediments,  and  he  had 
to  encounter  a  host  of  fearful  adversaries  of  real  flesh 
and  blood,  the  numerous  rustic  admirers,  who  beset 
every  portal  to  her  heart ;  keeping  a  watchful  and 
angry  eye  upon  each  other,  but  ready  to  fly  out  in  the 
common  cause  against  any  new  competitor. 

Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly, 
roaring,  roystering  blade  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or 
according  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van  Brunt, 
the  hero  of  the  country  round,  which  rang  with  his  feats 
of  strength  and  hardihood.  He  was  broad-shouldered 
and  double-jointed,  with  short  curly  black  hair,  and  a 
bluff  but  not  unpleasant  countenance,  having  a  mingled 
air  of  fun  and  arrogance.  From  his  Herculean  frame 
and  great  powers  of  limb,  he  had  received  the  nick 
name  of  BROM  BONES,  by  which  he  was  universally 
known.  He  was  famed  for  great  knowledge  and  skill 
in  horsemanship,  being  as  dexterous  on  horseback  as 
a  Tartar.  He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock-fights, 
and  with  the  ascendency  which  bodily  strength  ac 
quires  in  rustic  life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes, 
setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  giving  his  decisions 
with  an  air  and  tone  admitting  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal. 
He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic ;  but 
had  more  mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  composition  ; 
and  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness  there  was  a 
strong  dash  of  waggish  good-humor  at  bottom.  He 
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had  three  or  four  boon  companions  who  regarded  him 
as  their  model,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  he  scoured 
the  country,  attending  every  scene  of  feud  or  merri 
ment  for  miles  round.  In  cold  weather  he  was  dis 
tinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunting 
fox's  tail ;  and  when  the  folks  at  a  country  gathering 
descried  this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking 
about  among  a  squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood 
by  for  a  squall.  Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard 
dashing  along  past  the  farm-houses  at  midnight,  with 
whoop  and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks,  and 
the  old  dames,  startled  out  of  their  sleep,  would  listen 
for  a  moment  till  the  hurry-scurry  had  clattered  by, 
and  then  exclaim,  "  Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and 
his  gang  ! "  The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with 
a  mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will ;  and 
when  any  madcap  prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in 
the  vicinity,  always  shook  their  heads,  and  warranted 
Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out 
the  blooming  Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth 
gallantries,  and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were  some 
thing  like  the  gentle  caresses  and  endearments  of  a 
bear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not  altogether 
discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his  advances  were 
signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who  felt  no  in 
clination  to  cross  a  lion  in  his  amours  ;  insomuch,  that 
when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van  Tassel's  paling, 
on  a  Sunday  night,  a  sure  sign  that  his  master  was 
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courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "sparking,"  within,  all 
other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair,  and  carried  the  war 
into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod 
Crane  had  to  contend,  and  considering  all  things,  a 
stouter  man  than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  com 
petition,  and  a  wiser  man  would  have  despaired.  He 
had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability  and  perse 
verance  in  his  nature  ;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit  like  a 
supple-jack  —  yielding,  but  tough;  though  he  bent, 
he  never  broke ;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath  the 
slightest  pressure,  yet  the  moment  it  was  away— jerk! 
—  he  was  as  erect,  and  carried  his  head  as  high  as 

ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival, 
would  have  been  madness ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  thwarted  in  his  amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy 
lover,  Achilles.  Ichabod,  therefore,  made  his  ad 
vances  in  a  quiet  and  gently  insinuating  manner. 
Under  cover  of  his  character  of  singing-master,  he 
made  frequent  visits  at  the  farm-house ;  not  that  he 
had  anything  to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome 
interference  of  parents,  which  is  so  often  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Van  Tassel  was  an 
easy  indulgent  soul;  he  loved  his  daughter  better 
even  than  his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man,  and 
an  excellent  father,  let  her  have  her  way  in  every 
thing.  His  notable  little  wife,  too,  had  enough  to 
do  to  attend  to  her  housekeeping  and  manage  her 
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poultry ;  for,  as  she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese 
are  foolish  things,  and  must  be  looked  after,  but  girls 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus,  while  the  busy 
dame  bustled  about  the  house,  or  plied  her  spinning- 
wheel  at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  honest  Bait  would  sit 
smoking  his  evening  pipe  at  the  other,  watching  the 
achievements  of  a  little  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed 
with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  was  most  valiantly  fighting 
the  wind  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  barn.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ichabod  would  carry  on  his  suit  with  the  daugh 
ter  by  the  side  of  the  spring  under  the  great  elm,  or 
sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so  favorable 
to  the  lover's  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are 
wooed  and  won.  To  me  they  have  always  been 
matters  of  riddle  and  admiration.  Some  seem  to 
have  but  one  vulnerable  point,  or  door  of  access ; 
while  others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and  may  -be 
captured  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  It  is  a  great 
triumph  of  skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  greater 
proof  of  generalship  to  maintain  possession  of  the  lat 
ter,  for  a  man  must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every 
door  and  window.  He  who  wins  a  thousand  common 
hearts,  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  renown ;  but  he 
who  keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a  co 
quette,  is  indeed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones ;  and  from 
the  moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  his  advances,  the 
interests  of  the  former  evidently  declined :  his  horse 
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was  no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  palings  on  Sunday 
nights,  and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between 
him  and  the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his 
nature,  would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  war 
fare,  and  have  settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady, 
according  to  the  mode  of  those  most  concise  and 
simple  reasoners,  the  knights-errant  of  yore  —  by 
single  combat ;  but  Ichabod  was  too  conscious  of 
the  superior  might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  lists 
against  him  ;  he  had  overheard  a  boast  of  Bones,  that 
he  would  "  double  the  schoolmaster  up,  and  lay  him 
on  a  shelf  of  his  own  school-house  "  ;  and  he  was  too 
wary  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  There  was  some 
thing  extremely  provoking  in  this  obstinately  pacific 
system ;  it  left  Brom  no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon 
the  funds  of  rustic  waggery  in  his  disposition,  and  to 
pky  off  boorish  practical  jokes  upon  his  rival.  Icha 
bod  became  the  object  of  whimsical  persecution  to 
Bones,  and  his  gang  of  rough  riders.  They  harried 
his  hitherto  peaceful  domains ;  smoked  out  his  sing 
ing-school,  by  stopping  up  the  chimney ;  broke  into 
the  school-house  at  night,  in  spite  of  his  formidable 
fastening  of  withe  and  window  stakes,  and  turned 
everything  topsy-turvy ;  so  that  the  poor  school-mas 
ter  began  to  think  all  the  witches  in  the  country 
held  their  meetings  there.  But  what  was  still  more 
annoying,  Brom  took  all  opportunities  of  turning  him 
into  ridicule  in  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  had  a 
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scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught  to  whine  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a  rival  of  Icha- 
bod's,  to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way,  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  with 
out  producing  any  material  effect  on  the  relative  situa 
tions  of  the  contending  powers.  On  a  fine  autumnal 
afternoon,  Ichabod,  in  pensive  mood,  sat  enthroned 
on  the  lofty  stool  whence  he  usually  watched  all  the 
concerns  of  his  little  literary  realm.  In  his  hand  he 
swayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre  of  despotic  power ;  the 
birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails,  behind  the 
throne,  a  constant  terror  to  evil  doers ;  while  on 
the  desk  before  him  might  be  seen  sundry  contra 
band  articles  and  prohibited  weapons,  detected  upon 
the  persons  of  idle  urchins ;  such  as  half-munched 
apples,  popguns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and  whole  le 
gions  of  rampant  little  paper  game-cocks.  Apparently 
there  had  been  some  appalling  act  of  justice  recently 
inflicted,  for  his  scholars  were  all  busily  intent  upon 
their  books,  or  slyly  whispering  behind  them  with  one 
eye  kept  upon  the  master ;  and  a  kind  of  buzzing 
stillness  reigned  throughout  the  school-room.  It  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  negro  in 
tow-cloth  jacket  and  trousers,  a  round-crowned  frag 
ment  of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of  Mercury,  and  mounted 
on  the  back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half- broken  colt,  which 
he  managed  with  a  rope  by  way  of  halter.  He  came 
clattering  up  to  the  school-door  with  an  invitation  to 
Ichabod  to  attend  a  merry-making,  or  "quilting  frolic," 
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to  be  held  that  evening  at  Mynheer  Van  Tassel's ;  and 
having  delivered  his  message  with  that  air  of  impor 
tance,  and  effort  at  fine  language,  which  a  negro  is 
apt  to  display  on  petty  embassies  of  the  kind,  he 
dashed  over  the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering 
away  up  the  hollow,  full  of  the  importance  and  hurry 
of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet 
school-room.  The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their 
lessons,  without  stopping  at  trifles;  those  who  were 
nimble,  skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and  those 
who  were  tardy,  had  a  smart  application  now  and 
then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed,  or  help  them 
over  a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aside,  without 
being  put  away  on  the  shelves ;  inkstands  were  over 
turned,  benches  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  school 
was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual  time  ;  burst 
ing  forth  like  a  legion  of  young  imps,  yelping  and 
racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy  at  their  early  eman 
cipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra 
half-hour  at  his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  up  his 
best,  and  indeed  only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arrang 
ing  his  locks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass,  that 
hung  up  in  the  school-house.  That  he  might  make 
his  appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the  true  style 
of  a  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer 
with  whom  he  was  domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutch 
man,  of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  thus  gal- 
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lantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a  knight-errant  in 
quest  of  adventures.  But  it  is  meet  I  should,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give  some  account  of  the 
looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed. 

The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough- 
horse,  that  had  outlived  almost  everything  but  his 
viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  ewe 
neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer ;  his  rusty  mane 
and  tail  were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs  ;  one 
eye  had  lost  its  pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral, 
but  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it. 
Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  name,  which  was  Gunpowder.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  a  favorite  steed  of  his  master's,  the 
choleric  Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had 
infused,  very  probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the 
animal ;  for,  old  and  broken-down  as  he  looked,  there 
was  more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him  than  in  any  young 
filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He 
rode  with  short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees  nearly 
up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  his  sharp  elbows 
stuck  out  like  grasshoppers' ;  he  carried  his  whip  per 
pendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and  as  his 
horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not 
unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool 
hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty 
strip  of  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the  skirts  of  his 
black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail. 
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Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed  as 
they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day ;  the  sky 
was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and 
golden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea 
of  abundance.  The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober 
brown  and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer 
kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyes 
of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Streaming  files  of  wild 
ducks  began  to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  air ; 
the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves 
of  beech  and  hickory-nuts,  and  the  pensive  whistle 
of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubble 
field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets. 
In  the  fulness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered,  chirping 
and  frolicking,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree, 
capricious  from  the  very  profusion  and  variety  around 
them.  There  was  the  honest  cock-robin,  the  favorite 
game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its  loud  querulous 
note,  and  the  twittering  blackbirds  flying  in  sable 
clouds;  and  the  golden-winged  woodpecker,  with  his 
crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget,  and  splendid 
plumage ;  and  the  cedar-bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings 
and  yellow-tipt  tail,  and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of 
feathers ;  and  the  bluejay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his 
gay  light  blue  coat  and  white  underclothes,  screaming 
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and  chattering,  nodding,  and  bobbing,  and  bowing,  and 
pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  songster 
of  the  grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever 
open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged 
with  delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On 
all  sides  he  beheld  vast  store  of  apples,  some  hanging 
in  oppressive  opulence  on  the  trees ;  some  gathered 
into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the  market ;  others  heaped 
up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press.  Farther  on  he 
beheld  great  fields  of  Indian  corn,  with  its  golden 
ears  peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out 
the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty-pudding;  and  the 
yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them,  turning  up  their 
fair  round  bellies  to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  pros 
pects  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies ;  and  anon  he 
passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the 
odor  of  the  bee-hive,  and  as  he  beheld  them,  soft 
anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty  slapjacks, 
well  buttered,  and  garnished  with  honey  or  treacle, 
by  the  delicate  little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van 
Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and 
"  sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of 
a  range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some  of  the  good 
liest  scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.  The  sun  gradually 
wheeled  his  broad  disk  down  into  the  west.  The  wide 
bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless  and  glassy, 
excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gentle  undulation 
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waved  and  prolonged  the  blue  shadow  of  the  distant 
mountain.  A  few  amber  clouds  floated  in  the  sky, 
without  a  breath  of  air  to  move  them.  The  horizon 
was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  changing  gradually  into  a 
pure  apple  green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep  blue  of 
the  mid-heaven.  A  slanting  ray  lingered  on  the  woody 
crests  of  the  precipices  that  overhung  some  parts  of 
the  river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark  gray  and 
purple  of  their  rocky  sides.  A  sloop  was  loitering 
in  the  distance,  dropping  slowly  down  with  the  tide, 
her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the  mast ;  and  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  the  Heer  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged 
with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Old  farmers,  a  spare  leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun 
coats  and  breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge  shoes,  and 
magnificent  pewter  buckles.  Their  brisk,  withered 
little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long-waisted  short 
gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pin 
cushions,  and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  out 
side.  Buxom  lasses,  almost  as  antiquated  as  their 
mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat,  a  fine  ribbon, 
or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms  of  city  inno 
vation.  The  sons,  in  short  square-skirted  coats,  with 
rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  gener 
ally  queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  especially  if 
they  could  procure  an  eelskin  for  the  purpose,  it  being 
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esteemed  throughout  the  country,  as  a  potent  nourisher 
and  strengthener  of  the  hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene, 
having  come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favorite  steed 
Daredevil,  a  creature,  like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and 
mischief,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could  manage. 
He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring  vicious  animals, 
given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  which  kept  the  rider  in 
constant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a  tractable  well- 
broken  horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of 
charms  that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my 
hero,  as  he  entered  the  state  parlor  of  Van  Tassel's 
mansion.  Not  those  of  the  bevy  of  buxom  lasses, 
with  their  luxurious  display  of  red  and  white ;  but  the 
ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea-table,  in 
the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  heaped-up  plat 
ters  of  cakes  of  various  and  almost  indescribable  kinds, 
known  only  to  experienced  Dutch  housewives  !  There 
was  the  doughty  dough-nut,  the  tenderer  oly-koek, 
and  the  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller ;  sweet  cakes 
and  short  cakes,  ginger  cakes  and  honey  cakes,  and 
the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And  then  there  were 
apple  pies,  and  peach  pies,  and  pumpkin  pies ; 
besides  slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef;  and  more 
over  delectable  dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and 
peaches,  and  pears,  and  quinces ;  not  to  mention 
broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens ;  together  with 
bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  all  mingled  higgledy-pig- 
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gledy,  pretty  much  as  I  have  enumerated  them,  with 
the  motherly  tea-pot  sending  up  its  clouds  of  vapor 
from  the  midst  —  Heaven  bless  the  mark  !  I  want 
breath  and  time  to  discuss  this  banquet  as  it  deserves, 
and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with  my  story.  Happily, 
Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  his  his 
torian,  but  did  ample  justice  to  every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart 
dilated  in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good 
cheer,  and  whose  spirits  rose  with  eating,  as  some 
men's  do  with  drink.  He  could  not  help,  too,  rolling 
his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling  with 
the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be  lord  of  all 
this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and  splendor. 
Then,  he  thought,  how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back  upon 
the  old  school-house ;  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every  other  niggardly  patron, 
and  kick  any  itinerant  pedagogue  out  of  doors  that 
should  dare  to  call  him  comrade  ! 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his 
guests  with  a  face  dilated  with  content  and  good-hu 
mor,  round  and  jolly  as  the  harvest  moon.  His  hos 
pitable  attentions  were  brief,  but  expressive,  being  con 
fined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  a 
loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  "  fall  to,  and 
help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  common 
room,  or  hall,  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musician 
was  an  old  gray-headed  negro,  who  had  been  the  itin- 
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erant  orchestra  of  the  neighborhood  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  His  instrument  was  as  old  and  battered  as 
himself.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  he  scraped  on 
two  or  three  strings,  accompanying  every  movement 
of  the  bow  with  a  motion  of  the  head  ;  bowing  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  stamping  with  his  foot  whenever  a 
fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much 
as  upon  his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  fibre 
about  him  was  idle ;  and  to  have  seen  his  loosely  hung 
frame  in  full  motion,  and  clattering  about  the  room, 
you  would  have  thought  St.  Vitus  himself,  that  blessed 
patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuring  before  you  in  person. 
He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  negroes ;  who,  hav 
ing  gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  farm  and 
the  neighborhood,  stood  forming  a  pyramid  of  shining 
black  faces  at  every  door  and  window ;  gazing  with 
delight  at  the  scene ;  rolling  their  white  eye-balls,  and 
showing  grinning  rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How 
could  the  flogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated 
and  joyous?  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  his  partner  in  the 
dance,  and  smiling  graciously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous 
oglings ;  while  Brom  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with  love 
and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in  one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was 
attracted  to  a  knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  Old 
Van  Tassel,  sat  smoking  at  one  end  of  the  piazza.,  gos 
siping  over  former  times,  and  drawling  out  long  stones 
about  the  war. 
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This  neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  one  of  those  highly  favored  places  which 
abound  with  chronicle  and  great  men.  The  British 
and  American  line  had  run  near  it  during  the  war ;  it 
had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of  marauding,  and  in 
fested  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and  all  kinds  of  border 
chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable 
each  story-teller  to  dress  up  his  tale  with  a  little  be 
coming  fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinctness  of  his  recol 
lection,  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large  blue- 
bearded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a  British 
frigate  with  an  old  iron  nine-pounder  from  a  mud 
breastwork,  only  that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  dis 
charge.  And  there  was  an  old  gentleman  who  shall  be 
nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to  be  lightly  men 
tioned,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Whiteplains,  being  an 
excellent  master  of  defence,  parried  a  musket-ball 
with  a  small-sword,  insomuch  that  he  absolutely  felt  it 
whiz  round  the  blade,  and  glance  off  at  the  hilt ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  show  the 
sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little  bent.  There  were  several 
more  that  had  been  equally  great  in  the  field,  not 
one  of  whom  but  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  con 
siderable  hand  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  termi 
nation. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts  and 
apparitions  that  succeeded.  The  neighborhood  is  rich 
in  iegendary  treasures  of  the  kind.  Local  tales  and 
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superstitions  thrive  best  in  these  sheltered,  long-settled 
retreats ;  but  are  trampled  under  foot,  by  the  shifting 
throng  that  forms  the  population  of  most  of  our  coun 
try  places.  Besides,  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
ghosts  in  most  of  our  villages,  for  they  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  finish  their  first  nap,  and  turn  themselves 
in  their  graves,  before  their  surviving  friends  have 
travelled  away  from  the  neighborhood  :  so  that  when 
they  turn  out  at  night  to  walk  their  rounds,  they  have 
no  acquaintance  left  to  call  upon.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ghosts  except  in 
our  long-established  Dutch  communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence 
of  supernatural  stories  in  these  parts,  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was  a 
contagion  in  the  very  air  that  blew  from  that  haunted 
region ;  it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of  dreams 
and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.  Several  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassel's, 
and,  as  usual,  were  doling  out  their  wild  and  won 
derful  legends.  Many  dismal  tales  were  told  about 
funeral  trains,  and  mourning  cries  and  waitings  heard 
and  seen  about  the  great  tree  where  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre"  was  taken,  and  which  stood  in  the  neigh 
borhood.  Some  mention  was  made  also  of  the  woman 
in  white,  that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  -Raven  Rock, 
and  was  often  heard  to  shriek  on  winter  nights  before 
a  storm,  having  perished  there  in  the  snow.  The 
chief  part  of  the  stories,  however,  turned  upon  the 
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favorite  spectre  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horsev 
man,  who  had  been  heard  several  times  of  late,  patrol 
ling  the  country ;  and  it  was  said,  tethered  his  horse 
nightly  among  the  graves  in  the  churchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems  al 
ways  to  have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  troubled 
spirits.  It  stands  on  a  knoll,  surrounded  by  locust- 
trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which  its  decent, 
whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian 
purity,  beaming  through  the  shades  of  retirement. 
A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a  silver  sheet  of 
water,  bordered  by  high  trees,  between  which  peeps 
may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hudson.  To 
look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams 
seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would  think  that  there 
at  least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.  On  one  side 
of  the  church  extends  a  wide  woody  dell,  along  which 
raves  a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks 
of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream, 
not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly  thrown  a  wooden 
bridge ;  the  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the  bridge  itself, 
were  thickly  shaded  \y  overhanging  trees,  which  cast 
a  gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  occasioned 
a  fearful  darkness  at  night.  This  was  one  of  the  fa 
vorite  haunts  of  the  headless  horseman,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  most  frequently  encountered.  The  tale 
was  told  of  old  Brouwer,  a  most  heretical  disbeliever  in 
ghosts,  how  he  met  the  horseman  returning  from  his 
foray  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up 
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behind  him ;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake, 
over  hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge; 
when  the  horseman  suddenly  turned  into  a  skeleton, 
threw  old  Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang  away  over 
the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice 
marvellous  adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  light 
of  the  galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He 
affirmed,  that  on  returning  one  night  from  the  neighbor 
ing  village  of  Sing-Sing,  he  had  been  overtaken  by  this 
midnight  trooper;  that  he  had  offered  to  race  with 
him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have  won  it  too, 
for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow,  but  just 
as  they  came  to  the  church  bridge,  the  Hessian  bolted, 
and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  with 
which  men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the 
listeners  only  now  and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam 
from  the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of 
Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in  kind  with  large  extracts 
from  his  invaluable  author,  Cotton  Mather,  and  added 
many  marvellous  events  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
native  State  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights  which 
he  had  seen  in  his  nightly  walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farmers 
gathered  together  their  families  in  their  wagons,  and 
were  heard  for  some  time  rattling  along  the  hollow 
roads,  and  over  the  distant  hills.  Some  of  the  damsels 
mounted  on  pillions  behind  their  favorite  swains,  and 
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their  light-hearted  laughter,  mingling  with  the  clatter 
of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  silent  woodlands,  sound 
ing  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  gradually  died  away 
—  and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent 
and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lingered  behind,  ac 
cording  to  the  custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have  a 
tete-a-tete  with  the  heiress ;  fully  convinced  that  he 
was  now  on  the  high  road  to  success.  What  passed  at 
this  interview  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for  in  fact  I  do 
not  know.  Something,  however,  I  fear  me,  must  have 
gone  wrong,  for  he  certainly  sallied  forth,  after  no  very 
great  interval,  with  an  air  quite  desolate  and  chopfallen 
—  Oh,  these  women  !  these  women  !  Could  that  girl 
have  been  playing  off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks  ?  — 
Was  her  encouragement  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all 
a  mere  sham  to  secure  her  conquest  of  his  rival?  — 
Heaven  only  knows,  not  I  !  —  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
Ichabod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been 
sacking  a  hen-roost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart. 
Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the  scene 
of  rural  wealth,  on  which  he  had  so  often  gloated,  he 
went  straight  to  the  stable,  and  with  several  hearty  cuffs 
and  kicks,  roused  his  steed  most  uncourteously  from 
the  comfortable  quarters  in  which  he  was  soundly  sleep 
ing,  dreaming  of  mountains  of  corn  and  oats,  and  whole 
valleys  of  timothy  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his  travel  home 
wards,  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  above 
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rarry  Town,  and  which  he  had  traversed  so  cheerily  in 
;he  afternoon.  The  hour  was  as  dismal  as  himself. 
Far  below  him  the  Tappan  Zee  spread  its  dusty  and 
ndistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  here  and  there  the  tall 
nast  of  a  sloop,  riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the 
and.  In  the  dead  hush  of  midnight,  he  could  even 
icar  the  barking  of  the  watch-dog  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Hudson  ;  but  it  was  so  vague  and  faint  as 
3nly  to  give  an  idea  of  his  distance  from  this  faithful 
companion  of  man.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  long- 
irawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened,  would 
sound  far,  far  off,  from  some  farm-house,  away  among 
;he  hills  —  but  it  was  like  a  dreaming  sound  in  his  ear. 
Mo  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  but  occasionally  the 
nelancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  guttural 
:wang  of  a  bull-frog  from  a  neighboring  marsh,  as  if 
ileeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his 
led. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had 
icard  in  the  afternoon,  now  came  crowding  upon  his 
ecollection.  The  night  grew  darker  and  darker ;  the 
tars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds 
>ccasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight.  He  had  never 
elt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was,  moreover,  ap- 
roaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes  of 
he  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  In  the  centre  of  the 
oad  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which  towered  like 

giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood, 
nd  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were 
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gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form  trunks  for 
ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and 
rising  again  into  the  air.  It  was  connected  with  the 
tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andr£,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  hard  by;  and  was  universally  known 
by  the  name  of  Major  Andrews  tree.  The  common 
people  regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and 
superstition,  partly  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its 
ill-starred  namesake,  and  partly  from  the  tales  of 
strange  sights,  and  doleful  lamentations,  told  con 
cerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began 
to  whistle  ;  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered  :  it 
was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry 
branches.  As  he  approached  a  little  nearer,  he 
thought  he  saw  something  white,  hanging  in  the  midst 
of  the  tree  ;  he  paused,  and  ceased  whistling ;  but  on 
looking  more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place 
where  the  tree  had  been  scathed  by  lightning,  and  the 
white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan  — 
his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  against  the 
saddle  :  it  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon 
another,  as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the  breeze.  He 
passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small 
brook  crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and 
thickly  wooded  glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's 
Swamp.  A  few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served 
for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  On  that  side  of  the 
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road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a  group  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  matted  thick  with  wild  grapevines, 
threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it.  To  pass  this  bridge, 
was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this  identical  spot 
that  the  unfortunate  Andre"  was  captured,  and  under 
the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and  vines  were  the  sturdy 
yeomen  concealed  who  surprised  him.  This  has  ever 
since  been  considered  a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful 
are  the  feelings  of  a  schoolboy  who  has  to  pass  it 
alone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to 
thump ;  he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution, 
gave  his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs  and 
attempted  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge;  but 
instead  of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old  animal 
made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside  against 
the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the 
delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked 
lustily  with  the  contrary  foot :  it  was  all  in  vain ;  his 
steed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of 
brambles  and  alder-bushes.  The  schoolmaster  now 
bestowed  both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling  ribs 
of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forwards,  snuffling  and 
snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge,  with 
a  suddenness  that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling 
over  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp 
by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sensitive  ear  of 
Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the 
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margin  of  the  brook,  he  beheld  something  huge, 
misshapen,  black  and  towering.  It  stirred  not,  but 
seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic 
monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the  traveller. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his 
head  with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done?  To  turn 
and  fly  was  now  too  late ;  and  besides,  what  chance 
was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was, 
which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind?  Sum 
moning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  demanded 
in  stammering  accents  —  "Who  are  you?"  He  re 
ceived  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand  in  a  still 
more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer. 
Once  more  he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible 
Gunpowder,  and  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with 
involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the 
shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with 
a  scramble  and  a  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dismal, 
yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  de 
gree  be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman 
of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of 
powerful  frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or 
sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
jogging  along  on  the  blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder, 
who  had  now  got  over  his  fright  and  waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  mid 
night  companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  adven 
ture  of  Brom  Bones  with  the  galloping  Hessian,  now 
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quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind. 
The  stranger,  however,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal 
pace.  Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into  a  walk,  think 
ing  to  lag  behind  —  the  other  did  the  same.  His 
heart  began  to  sink  within  him ;  he  endeavored  to 
resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a 
stave.  There  was  something  in  the  moody  and  dogged 
silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion,  that  was  mys 
terious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully  accounted 
for.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which  brought  the 
figure  of  his  fellow-traveller  in  relief  against  the  sky, 
gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod 
was  horror-struck,  on  perceiving  that  he  was  headless  ! 
but  his  horror  was  still  more  increased,  on  observing 
that  the  head,  which  should  have  rested  on  his 
shoulders,  was  carried  before  him  on  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle  !  His  terror  rose  to  desperation ;  he  rained 
a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hop 
ing,  by  a  sudden  movement,  to  give  his  companion  the 
slip  —  but  the  spectre  started  full  jump  with  him. 
Away,  then,  they  dashed  through  thick  and  thin  ;  stones 
flying  and  sparks  flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod's 
flimsy  garments  fluttered  in  the  air,  as  he  stretched 
his  long  lank  body  away  over  his  horse's  head,  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to 
Sleepy  Hollow  ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed 
with  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an  op- 
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posite  turn,  and  plunged  headlong  down  hill  to  the 
left.  This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shadec 
by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  it  crosses 
the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story;  and  just  beyonc 
swells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the  whitewashec 
church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskil 
ful  rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase  ;  but  just  a; 
he  had  got  half-way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the 
saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him 
He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  and  endeavored  to  hole 
it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time  to  save  hirnseli 
by  clasping  old  Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when  th< 
saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it  trampled  unde: 
foot  by  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hani 
Van  Ripper's  wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for  i 
was  his  Sunday  saddle ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  pett] 
fears  :  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches ;  and  (un 
skilful  rider  that  he  was  !)  he  had  much  ado  to  main 
tain  his  seat ;  sometimes  slipping  on  one  side,  some 
times  on  another,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  higl 
ridge  of  his  horse's  back-bone,  with  a  violence  that  h< 
verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  th< 
hopes  that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  waver 
ing  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brool 
told  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw  the  wall 
of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under  the  trees  beyond 
He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom  Bones'  ghostl; 
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competitor  had  disappeared.  "  If  I  can  but  reach  that 
bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "I  am  safe."  Just  then  he 
heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  be 
hind  him  ;  he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath. 
Another  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpow 
der  sprang  upon  the  bridge ;  he  thundered  over  the 
resounding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side,  and 
now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his  pursuer 
should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him. 
Ichabod  endeavored  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but 
too  late.  It  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  tremen 
dous  crash  —  he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust, 
and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider, 
passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without 
his  saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly 
cropping  the  grass  at  his  master's  gate.  Ichabod  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast  —  dinner- hour 
came,  but  no  Ichabod.  The  boys  assembled  at  the 
school-house,  and  strolled  idly  about  the  banks  of  the 
brook ;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans  Van  Ripper  now 
began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor 
Ichabod,  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
and  after  diligent  investigation  they  came  upon  his 
traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church, 
was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt ;  the  tracks 
of  horses'  hoofs  deeply  dented  in  the  road,  and  evi- 
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dently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  be 
yond  which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook, 
where  the  water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found  the 
hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a 
shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  school 
master  was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
as  executor  of  his  estate,  examined  the  bundle  which 
contained  all  his  worldly  effects.  They  consisted  of 
two  shirts  and  a  half ;  two  stocks  for  the  neck ;  a  pair 
or  two  of  worsted  stockings ;  an  old  pair  of  corduroy 
small-clothes ;  a  rusty  razor ;  a  book  of  psalm  tunes  full 
of  dog's  ears ;  and  a  broken  pitch-pipe.  As  to  the 
books  and  furniture  of  the  school-house,  they  belonged 
to  the  community,  excepting  Cotton  Mather's  History 
of  Witchcraft,  a  New  England  Almanac,  and  a  book  of 
dreams  and  fortune-telling ;  in  which  last  was  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  much  scribbled  and  blotted,  in  several  fruit 
less  attempts  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  the 
heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These  magic  books  and  the 
poetic  scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned  to  the  flames  by 
Hans  Van  Ripper ;  who,  from  that  time  forward,  deter 
mined  to  send  his  children  no  more  to  school ;  observ 
ing  that  he  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  same 
reading  and  writing.  Whatever  money  the  school 
master  possessed,  and  he  had  received  his  quarter's 
pay  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  must  have  had  about 
his  person  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance. 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at 
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the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers 
and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  churchyard,  at  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin 
had  been  found.  The  stories  of  Brouwer,  of  Bones, 
and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were  called  to  mind,  and 
when  they  had  diligently  considered  them  all,  and 
compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present  case, 
they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  v 
that  Ichabod  had  been  carried  off  by  the  galloping 
Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in  nobody's  debt, 
nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more  about  him ;  the 
school  was  removed  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  Hollow, 
and  another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer  who  had  been  down  to 
New  York  on  a  visit  several  years  after,  and  from  whom 
this  account  of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  received, 
brought  home  the  intelligence  that  Ichabod  Crane  was 
still  alive;  that  he  had  left  the  neighborhood  partly 
through  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been  suddenly 
dismissed  by  the  heiress ;  that  he  had  changed  his 
quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country;  had  kept 
school  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time ;  had  been  . 
admitted  to  the  bar ;  turned  politician  ;  electioneered  ; 
written  for  the  newspapers;  and  finally,  had  been 
made  a  Justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court.  Brom  Bones, 
too,  who,  shortly  after  his  rival's  disappearance,  con-  ( 
ducted  the  blooming  Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar, 
was  observed  to  look  exceedingly  knowing  whenever 
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the  story  of  Ichabod  was  related,  and  always  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  mention  of  the  pumpkin  ; 
which  led  some  to  suspect  that  he  knew  more  about 
the  matter  than  he  chose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day,  that 
Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  supernatural  means ;  and 
it  is  a  favorite  story  often  told  about  the  neighbor 
hood  round  the  winter  evening  fire.  The  bridge  be 
came  more  than  ever  an  object  of  superstitious  awe  ; 
and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been 
altered  of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the  church  by 
the  border  of  the  mill-pond.  The  school-house,  being 
deserted,  soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to  be 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  pedagogue ; 
and  the  plough-boy,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still  sum 
mer  evening,  has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a  distance, 
chanting  a  melancholy  psalm  tune  among  the  tranquil 
solitudes  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

POSTSCRIPT 

FOUND    IN   THE    HANDWRITING    OF   MR.    KNICKERBOCKER 

The  preceding  Tale  is  given,  almost  in  the  precise 
words  in  which  I  heard  it  related  at  a  Corporation  meet 
ing  of  the  ancient  city  of  Manhattoes,1  at  which  were 
present  many  of  its  sagest  and  most  illustrious  burghers. 
The  narrator  was  a  pleasant,  shabby,  gentlemanly  old 

i  New  York. 
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fellow  in  pepper-and-salt  clothes,  with  a  sadly  humorous 
face  ;  and  one  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  poor 
—  he  made  such  efforts  to  be  entertaining.  When  his 
story  was  concluded  there  was  much  laughter  and  ap 
probation,  particularly  from  two  or  three  deputy  alder 
men,  who  had  been  asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
There  was,  however,  one  tall,  dry-looking  old  gentle 
man,  with  beetling  eyebrows,  who  maintained  a  grave 
and  rather  severe  face  throughout ;  now  and  then 
folding  his  arms,  inclining  his  head,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning  a  doubt  over  in  his  mind. 
He  was  one  of  your  wary  men,  who  never  laugh  but 
upon  good  grounds  —  when  they  have  reason  and  the 
law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth  of  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  subsided,  and  silence  was  restored,  he 
leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and  sticking 
the  other  a-kimbo,  demanded,  with  a  slight  but  ex 
ceedingly  sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  contraction  of 
the  brow,  what  was  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  what  it 
went  to  prove. 

The  story-teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  glass  of  wine 
to  his  lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils,  paused  for 
a  moment,  looked  at  his  inquirer  with  an  air  of  infinite 
deference,  and  lowering  the  glass  slowly  to  the  table, 
observed  that  the  story  was  intended  most  logically 
to  prove :  — 

"  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  ad 
vantages  and  pleasures  —  provided  we  will  but  take  a 
joke  as  we  find  it : 
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"  That,  therefore,  he  that  runs  races  with  goblin 
troopers,  is  likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it : 

"  Ergo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refused  the 
hand  of  a  Dutch  heiress,  is  a  certain  step  to  high  pre 
ferment  in  the  state." 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold 
closer  after  this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by 
the  ratiocination  of  the  syllogism ;  while,  methought, 
the  one  in  pepper-and-salt  eyed  him  with  something 
of  a  triumphant  leer.  At  length  he  observed,  that  all 
this  was  very  well,  but  still  he  thought  the  story  a  little 
on  the  extravagant  —  there  were  one  or  two  points  on 
which  he  had  his  doubts  : 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "as  to  that 
matter,  I  don't  believe  one-half  of  it  myself." 

D.  K. 


THE   GREAT   STONE   FACE 
BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 


THE   GREAT  STONE   FACE 

ONE  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a 
mother  and  her  little  boy  sat  at  the  door  of  their  cot 
tage,  talking  about  the  Great  Stone  Face.  They  had 
but  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  there  it  was  plainly  to  be 
seen,  though  miles  away,  with  the  sunshine  brighten 
ing  all  its  features. 

And  what  was  the  Great  Stone  Face  ? 

Embosomed  amongst  a  family  of  lofty  mountains, 
there  was  a  valley  so  spacious  that  it  contained  many 
thousand  inhabitants.  Some  of  these  good  people 
dwelt  in  log  huts,  with  the  black  forest  all  around 
them,  on  the  steep  and  difficult  hillsides.  Others 
had  their  homes  in  comfortable  farm-houses,  and 
cultivated  the  rich  soil  on  the  gentle  slopes  or  level 
surfaces  of  the  valley.  Others,  again,  were  congre 
gated  into  populous  villages,  where  some  wild,  high 
land  rivulet,  tumbling  down  from  its  birthplace  in  the 
upper  mountain  region,  had  been  caught  and  tamed 
by  human  cunning,  and  compelled  to  turn  the  ma 
chinery  of  cotton  factories.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
valley,  in  short,  were  numerous,  and  of  many  modes 
of  life.  But  all  of  them,  grown  people  and  children, 
had  a  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
85 
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although  some  possessed  the  gift  of  distinguishing 
this  grand  natural  phenomenon  more  perfectly  than 
many  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  then,  was  a  work  of  Nature 
in  her  mood  of  majestic  playfulness,  formed  on  the 
perpendicular  side  of  a  mountain  by  some  immense 
rocks,  which  had  been  thrown  together  in  such  a 
position  as,  when  viewed  at  a  proper  distance,  pre 
cisely  to  resemble  the  features  of  the  human  coun 
tenance.  It  seemed  as  if  an  enormous  giant,  or  a 
Titan,  had  sculptured  his  own  likeness  on  the  preci 
pice.  There  was  the  broad  arch  of  the  forehead,  a 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  the  nose,  with  its  long  bridge  ; 
and  the  vast  lips,  which,  if  they  could  have  spoken, 
would  have  rolled  their  thunder  accents  from  one  end 
of  the  valley  to  the  other.  True  it  is  that,  if  the  spec 
tator  approached  too  near,  he  lost  the  outline  of  the 
gigantic  visage,  and  could  discern  only  a  heap  of  pon 
derous  and  gigantic  rocks,  piled  in  chaotic  ruin  one 
upon  another.  Retracing  his  steps,  however,  the 
wondrous  features  would  again  be  seen ;  and  the  fur 
ther  he  withdrew  from  them,  the  more  like  a  human 
face,  with  all  its  original  divinity  intact,  did  they  ap 
pear;  until,  as  it  grew  dim  in  the  distance,  with  the 
clouds  and  glorified  vapor  of  the  mountains  cluster 
ing  about  it,  the  Great  Stone  Face  seemed  positively 
to  be  alive. 

It  was  a  happy  lot  for  children  to  grow  up  to  man 
hood  or  womanhood  with  the  Great  Stone  Face  before 
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their  eyes,  for  all  the  features  were  noble,  and  the  ex 
pression  was  at  once  grand  and  sweet,  as  if  it  were 
the  glow  of  a  vast,  warm  heart,  that  embraced  all  man 
kind  in  its  affections,  and  had  room  for  more.  It  was 
an  education  only  to  look  at  it.  According  to  the 
belief  of  many  people,  the  valley  owed  much  of  its 
fertility  to  this  benign  aspect  that  was  continually 
beaming  over  it,  illuminating  the  clouds,  and  infusing 
its  tenderness  into  the  sunshine. 

As  we  began  with  saying,  a  mother  and  her  little 
boy  sat  at  their  cottage  door,  gazing  at  the  Great  Stone 
Face,  and  talking  about  it.  The  child's  name  was 
Ernest. 

"Mother,"  said  he,  while  the  Titanic  visage  smiled 
on  him,  "I  wish  that  it  could  speak,  for  it  looks  so 
very  kindly  that  its  voice  must  needs  be  pleasant.  If 
I  were  to  see  a  man  with  such  a  face,  I  should  love 
him  dearly." 

"  If  an  old  prophecy  should  come  to  pass,"  answered 
his  mother,  "  we  may  see  a  man,  some  time  or  other, 
with  exactly  such  a  face  as  that." 

"What  prophecy  do  you  mean,  dear  mother?" 
eagerly  inquired  Ernest.  "  Pray  tell  me  all  about  it !  " 

So  his  mother  told  him  a  story  that  her  own  mother 
had  told  to  her,  when  she  herself  was  younger  than 
little  Ernest;  a  story,  not  of  things  that  were  past, 
but  of  what  was  yet  to  come ;  a  story,  nevertheless, 
so  very  old,  that  even  the  Indians,  who  formerly  in 
habited  this  valley,  had  heard  it  from  their  forefathers, 
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to  whom,  as  they  affirmed,  it  had  been  murmured  by 
the  mountain  streams,  and  whispered  by  the  wind 
among  the  tree-tops.  The  purport  was  that,  at  some 
future  day,  a  child  should  be  born  hereabouts,  who 
was  destined  to  become  the  greatest  and  noblest  per 
sonage  of  his  time,  and  whose  countenance,  in  manhood, 
should  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  Great  Stone 
Face.  Not  a  few  old-fashioned  people,  and  young 
ones  likewise,  in  the  ardor  of  their  hopes,  still  cherished 
an  enduring  faith  in  this  old  prophecy.  But  others, 
who  had  seen  more  of  the  world,  had  watched  and 
waited  till  they  were  weary,  and  had  beheld  no  man 
with  such  a  face,  nor  any  man  that  proved  to  be  much 
greater  or  nobler  than  his  neighbors,  concluded  it  to 
be  nothing  but  an  idle  tale.  At  all  events,  the  great 
man  of  the  prophecy  had  not  yet  appeared. 

"  Oh,  mother,  dear  mother  !  "  cried  Ernest,  clapping 
his  hands  above  his  head,  "  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  him  ! " 

His  mother  was  an  affectionate  and  thoughtful 
woman,  and  felt  that  it  was  wisest  not  to  discourage 
the  generous  hopes  of  her  little  boy.  So  she  only  said 
to  him,  "  Perhaps  you  may." 

And  Ernest  never  forgot  the  story  that  his  mother 
told  him.  It  was  always  in  his  mind,  whenever  he 
looked  upon  the  Great  Stone  Face.  He  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  log-cottage  where  he  was  born,  and 
was  dutiful  to  his  mother,  and  helpful  to  her  in  many 
things,  assisting  her  much  with  his  little  hands,  and 
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more  with  his  loving  heart.  In  this  manner,  from  a 
happy  yet  often  pensive  child,  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
mild,  quiet,  unobtrusive  boy,  and  sun-browned  with 
labor  in  the  fields,  but  with  more  intelligence  bright 
ening  his  aspect  than  is  seen  in  many  lads  who  have 
been  taught  at  famous  schools.  Yet  Ernest  had  had 
no  teacher,  save  only  that  the  Great  Stone  Face  be 
came  one  to  him.  When  the  toil  of  the  day  was  over, 
he  would  gaze  at  it  for  hours,  until  he  began  to  im 
agine  that  those  vast  features  recognized  him,  and  gave 
him  a  smile  of  kindness  and  encouragement,  responsive 
to  his  own  look  of  veneration.  We  must  not  take 
upon  us  to  affirm  that  this  was  a  mistake,  although  the 
Face  may  have  looked  no  more  kindly  at  Ernest  than 
at  all  the  world  besides.  But  the  secret  was  that  the 
boy's  tender  and  confiding  simplicity  discerned  what 
other  people  could  not  see  ;  and  thus  the  love,  which 
was  meant  for  all,  became  his  peculiar  portion. 

About  this  time,  there  went  a  rumor  throughout  the 
valley,  that  the  great  man,  foretold  from  ages  long  ago, 
who  was  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Great  Stone 
Face  had  appeared  at  last.  It  seems  that,  many 
years  before,  a  young  man  had  migrated  from  the 
valley  and  settled  at  a  distant  seaport,  where,  after 
getting  together  a  little  money,  he  had  set  up  as  a 
shopkeeper.  His  name  —  but  I  could  never  learn 
whether  it  was  his  real  one,  or  a  nickname  that  had 
grown  out  of  his  habits  and  success  in  life  —  was 
Gathergold.  Being  shrewd  and  active,  and  endowed 
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by  Providence  with  that  inscrutable  faculty  which  de 
velops  itself  in  what  the  world  calls  luck,  he  became 
an  exceedingly  rich  merchant,  and  owner  of  a  whole 
fleet  of  bulky-bottomed  ships.  All  the  countries  of 
the  globe  appeared  to  join  hands  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  adding  heap  after  heap  to  the  mountainous  accumu 
lation  of  this  one  man's  wealth.  The  cold  regions  of 
the  north,  almost  within  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  sent  him  their  tribute  in  the  shape  of 
furs  ;  hot  Africa  sifted  for  him  the  golden  sands  of  her 
rivers,  and  gathered  up  the  ivory  tusks  of  her  great 
elephants  out  of  the  forests ;  the  East  came  bringing 
him  the  rich  shawls,  and  spices,  and  teas,  and  the 
effulgence  of  diamonds,  and  the  gleaming  purity  of 
large  pearls.  The  ocean,  not  to  be  behindhand  with 
the  earth,  yielded  up  her  mighty  whales,  that  Mr. 
Gathergold  might  sell  their  oil,  and  make  a  profit  on 
it.  Be  the  original  commodity  what  it  might,  it  was 
gold  within  his  grasp.  -It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of 
Midas  in  the  fable,  that  whatever  he  touched  with  his 
finger  immediately  glistened,  and  grew  yellow,  and 
was  changed  at  once  into  sterling  metal,  or,  which 
suited  him  still  better,  into  piles  of  coin.  And,  when 
Mr.  Gathergold  had  become  so  very  rich  that  it 
would  have  taken  him  a  hundred  years  only  to  count 
his  wealth,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  native  valley, 
and  resolved  to  go  back  thither,  and  end  his  days 
where  he  was  born.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  he 
sent  a  skilful  architect  to  build  him  such  a  palace 
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as   should  be   fit    for   a   man   of  his  vast  wealth   to 
live  in. 

As  I  have  said  above,  it  had  already  been  rumored 
in  the  valley  that  Mr.  Gathergold  had  turned  out  to  be 
the  prophetic  personage  so  long  and  vainly  looked 
for,  and  that  his  visage  was  the  perfect  and  undeniable 
similitude  of  the  Great  Stone  Face.  People  were  the 
more  ready  to  believe  that  this  must  needs  be  the 
fact,  when  they  beheld  the  splendid  edifice  that  rose, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  on  the  site  of  his  father's  old 
weather-beaten  farm-house.  The  exterior  was  of 
marble,  so  dazzlingly  white  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  structure  might  melt  away  in  the  sunshine, 
like  those  humbler  ones  which  Mr.  Gathergold,  in  his 
young  play-days,  before  his  fingers  were  gifted  with 
the  touch  of  transmutation,  had  been  accustomed  to 
build  of  snow.  It  had  a  richly  ornamented  portico, 
supported  by  tall  pillars,  beneath  which  was  a  lofty 
door,  studded  with  silver  knebs,  and  made  of  a  kind 
of  Variegated  wood  that  had  been  brought  from  be 
yond  the  sea.  The  windows,  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  of  each  stately  apartment,  were  composed, 
respectively,  of  but  one  enormous  pane  of  glass,  so 
transparently  pure  that  it  was  said  to  be  a  finer 
medium  than  even  the  vacant  atmosphere.  Hardly 
anybody  had  been  permitted  to  see  the  interior  of 
this  palace  ;  but  it  was  reported,  and  with  good  sem 
blance  of  truth,  to  be  far  more  gorgeous  than  the  out* 
side,  insomuch  that  whatever  was  iron  or  brass  in 
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other  houses,  was  silver  or  gold  in  this;  and  Mr. 
Gathergold's  bed-chamber,  especially,  made  such  a 
glittering  appearance  that  no  ordinary  man  would 
have  been  able  to  close  his  eyes  there.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Gathergold  was  now  so  inured  to 
wealth,  that  perhaps  he  could  not  have  closed  his 
eyes  unless  where  the  gleam  of  it  was  certain  to  find 
its  way  beneath  his  eyelids. 

In  due  time,  the  mansion  was  finished ;  next  came 
the  upholsterers,  with  magnificent  furniture ;  then  a 
whole  troop  of  black  and  white  servants,  the  harbin 
gers  of  Mr.  Gathergold,  who,  in  his  own  majestic 
person,  was  expected  to  arrive  at  sunset.  Our  friend 
Ernest,  meanwhile,  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the 
idea  that  the  great  man,  the  noble  man,  the  man  of 
prophecy,  after  so  many  ages  of  delay,  was  at  length 
to  be  made  manifest  to  his  native  valley.  He  knew, 
boy  as  he  was,  that  there  were  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  Mr.  Gathergold,  with  his  vast  wealth,  might 
transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  beneficence,  and 
assume  a  control  over  human  affairs  as  wide  and 
benignant  as  the  smile  of  the  Great  Stone  Face.  Full 
of  faith  and  hope,  Ernest  doubted  not  that  what  the 
people  said  was  true,  and  that  now  he  was  to  behold 
the  living  likeness  of  those  wondrous  features  on  the 
mountain-side.  While  the  boy  was  still  gazing  up 
the  valley,  and  fancying,  as  he  always  did,  that  the  Great 
Stone  Face  returned  his  gaze  and  looked  kindly  at 
him,  the  rumbling  of  wheels  was  heard,  approaching 
swiftly  along  the  winding  road. 
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"  Here  he  comes  !  "  cried  a  group  of  people  who  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  arrival.  "  Here  comes  the 
great  Mr.  Gathergold!" 

A  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  dashed  round  the 
turn  of  the  road.  Within  it,  thrust  partly  out  of  the 
window,  appeared  the  physiognomy  of  a  little  old 
man,  with  a  skin  as  yellow  as  if  his  own  Midas-hand 
had  transmuted  it.  He  had  a  low  forehead,  small, 
sharp  eyes,  puckered  about  with  innumerable  wrinkles, 
and  very  thin  lips,  which  he  made  still  thinner  by 
pressing  them  forcibly  together. 

"  The  very  image  of  the  Great  Stone  Face ! " 
shouted  the  people.  "  Sure  enough,  the  old  prophecy 
is  true ;  and  here  we  have  the  great  man  come,  at  last !  " 

And,  what  greatly  perplexed  Ernest,  they  seemed 
actually  to  believe  that  here  was  the  likeness  which 
they  spoke  of.  By  the  road-side  there  chanced  to  be 
an  old  beggar-woman  and  two  little  beggar-children, 
stragglers  from  some  far-off  region,  who,  as  the  car 
riage  rolled  onward,  held  out  their  hands  and  lifted  up 
their  doleful  voices,  most  piteously  beseeching  charity. 
A  yellow  claw — the  very  same  that  had  clawed  to 
gether  so  much  wealth  —  poked  itself  out  of  the  coach- 
window,  and  dropt  some  copper  coins  upon  the 
ground  ;  so  that,  though  the  great  man's  name  seems 
to  have  been  Gathergold,  he  might  just  as  suitably 
have  been  nicknamed  Scattercopper.  Still,  neverthe 
less,  with  an  earnest  shout,  and  evidently  with  as  much 
good  faith  as  ever,  the  people  bellowed : 
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"  He  is  the  very  image  of  the  Great  Stone  Face  ! " 

But  Ernest  turned  sadly  from  the  wrinkled  shrewd 
ness  of  that  sordid  visage,  and  gazed  up  the  valley, 
where,  amid  a  gathering  mist,  gilded  by  the  last  sun 
beams,  he  could  still  distinguish  those  glorious  fea 
tures  which  had  impressed  themselves  into  his  soul. 
Their  aspect  cheered  him.  What  did  the  benign  lips 
seem  to  say  ? 

"  He  will  come  !  Fear  not,  Ernest ;  the  man  will 
come  !  " 

The  years  went  on,  and  Ernest  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 
He  had  grown  to  be  a  young  man  now.  He  at 
tracted  little  notice  from. the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
valley ;  for  they  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  his  way 
of  life,  save  that,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  was  over, 
he  still  loved  to  go  apart  and  gaze  and  meditate  upon 
the  Great  Stone  Face.  According  to  their  idea  of 
the  matter,  it  was  a  folly,  indeed,  but  pardonable,  in 
asmuch  as  Ernest  was  industrious,  kind,  and  neigh 
borly,  and  neglected  no  duty  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
this  idle  habit.  They  knew  not  that  the  Great  Stone 
Face  had  become  a  teacher  to  him,  and  that  the  sen 
timent  which  was  expressed  in  it  would  enlarge  the 
young  man's  heart,  and  fill  it  with  wider  and  deeper 
sympathies  than  other  hearts.  They  knew  not  that 
thence  would  come  a  better  wisdom  than  could  be 
learned  from  books,  and  a  better  life  than  could  be 
moulded  on  the  defaced  example  of  other  human 
lives.  Neither  did  Ernest  know  that  the  thoughts 
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and  affections  which  came  to  him  so  naturally,  in  the 
fields  and  at  the  fireside,  and  wherever  he  communed 
with  himself,  were  of  a  higher  tone  than  those  which 
all  men  shared  with  him.  A  simple  soul,  —  simple 
as  when  his  mother  first  taught  him  the  old  prophecy, 
—  he  beheld  the  marvellous  features  beaming  adown 
the  valley,  and  still  wondered  that  their  human  coun 
terpart  was  so  long  in  making  his  appearance. 

By  this  time  poor  Mr.  Gathergold  was  dead  and 
buried ;  and  the  oddest  part  of  the  matter  was  that 
his  wealth,  which  was  the  body  and  spirit  of  his 
existence,  had  disappeared  before  his  death,  leaving 
nothing  of  him  but  a  living  skeleton,  covered  over 
with  a  wrinkled,  yellow  skin.  Since  the  melting 
away  of  his  gold,  it  had  been  very  generally  conceded 
that  there  was  no  such  striking  resemblance,  after  all, 
betwixt  the  ignoble  features  of  the  ruined  merchant 
and  that  majestic  face  upon  the  mountain-side.  So 
the  people  ceased  to  honor  him  during  his  lifetime, 
and  quietly  consigned  him  to  forgetfulness  after  his 
decease.  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true,  his  memory  was 
brought  up  in  connection  with  the  magnificent  palace 
which  he  had  built,  and  which  had  long  ago  been 
turned  into  a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers,  multitudes  of  whom  came,  every  summer, 
to  visit  that  famous  natural  curiosity,  the  Great  Stone 
Face.  Thus,  Mr.  Gathergold  being  discredited  and 
thrown  into  the  shade,  the  man  of  prophecy  was  yet 
to  come. 
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It  so  happened  that  a  native-born  son  of  the  valley, 
many  years  before,  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting,  had  now  become 
an  illustrious  commander.  Whatever  he  may  be 
called  in  history,  he  was  known  in  camps  and  on  the 
battle-field  under  the  nickname  of  Old  Blood-and- 
Thunder.  This  war-worn  veteran,  being  now  infirm 
with  age  and  wounds,  and  weary  of  the  turmoil  of  a 
military  life,  and  of  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the 
clangor  of  the  trumpet,  that  had  so  long  been  ringing 
in  his  ears,  had  lately  signified  a  purpose  of  returning 
to  his  native  valley,  hoping  to  find  repose  where  he 
remembered  to  have  left  it.  The  inhabitants,  his 
old  neighbors  and  their  grown-up  children,  were  re 
solved  to  welcome  the  renowned  warrior  with  a  salute 
of  cannon  and  a  public  dinner ;  and  all  the  more 
enthusiastically,  it  being  affirmed  that  now,  at  last, 
the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone  Face  had  actually 
appeared.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Old  Blood-and-Thun- 
der,  travelling  through  the  valley,  was  said  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  resemblance.  Moreover,  the 
schoolmates  and  early  acquaintances  of  the  general 
were  ready  to  testify,  on  oath,  that,  to  the  best  of 
their  recollection,  the  aforesaid  general  had  been 
exceedingly  like  the  majestic  image,  even  when  a 
boy,  only  that  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  them 
at  that  period.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  excitement 
throughout  the  valley ;  and  many  people,  who  had 
never  once  thought  of  glancing  at  the  Great  Stone 
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Face  for  years  before,  now  spent  their  time  in  gazing 
at  it,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  exactly  how  General 
Blood-and-Thunder  looked. 

On  the  day  of  the  great  festival,  Ernest,  with  all 
the  other  people  of  the  valley,  left  their  work,  and 
^  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  sylvan  banquet  was 
prepared.  As  he  approached,  the  loud  voice  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Battleblast  was  heard,  beseeching 
a  blessing  on  the  good  things  set  before  them,  and 
on  the  distinguished  friend  of  peace  in  whose  honor 
they  were  assembled.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  a 
cleared  space  of  the  woods,  shut  in  by  the  surround 
ing  trees,  except  where  a  vista  opened  eastward,  and 
afforded  a  distant  view  of  the  Great  Stone  Face. 
Over  the  general's  chair,  which  was  a  relic  from  the 
home  of  Washington,  there  was  an  arch  of  verdant 
boughs,  with  the  laurel  profusely  intermixed,  and  sur 
mounted  by  his  country's  banner,  beneath  which  he 
had  won  his  victories.  Our  friend  Ernest  raised  him 
self  on  his  tip-toes,  in  hopes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
celebrated  guest ;  but  there  was  a  mighty  crowd  about 
the  tables  anxious  to  hear  the  toasts  and  speeches, 
and  to  catch  any  word  that  might  fall  from  the  gen 
eral  in  reply ;  and  a  volunteer  company,  doing  duty 
as  a  guard,  pricked  ruthlessly  with  their  bayonets  at 
any  particularly  quiet  person  among  the  throng.  So 
Ernest,  being  of  an  unobtrusive  character,  was  thrust 
quite  into  the  background,  where  he  could  see  no 
more  of  Old  Blood-and-Thunder's  physiognomy  than 
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if  it  had  been  still  blazing  on  the  battle-field.  To  con 
sole  himself,  he  turned  towards  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
which,  like  a  faithful  and  long-remembered  friend, 
looked  back  and  smiled  upon  him  through  the  vista 
of  the  forest.  Meantime,  however,  he  could  overhear 
the  remarks  of  various  individuals,  who  were  compar 
ing  the  features  of  the  hero  with  the  face  on  the  dis 
tant  mountain-side. 

"  Tis  the  same  face,  to  a  hair  !  "  cried  one  man, 
cutting  a  caper  for  joy. 

"  Wonderfully  like,  that's  a  fact !  "  responded 
another. 

"  Like  !  why,  I  call  it  Old  Blood-and-Thunder  him 
self,  in  a  monstrous  looking-glass  !  "  cried  a  third. 
"And  why  not?  He's  the  greatest  man  of  this  or 
any  other  age,  beyond  a  doubt." 

And  then  all  three  of  the  speakers  gave  a  great 
shout^  which  communicated  electricity  to  the  crowd, 
and  called  forth  a  roar  from  a  thousand  voices,  that 
went  reverberating  for  miles  among  the  mountains, 
until  you  might  have  supposed  that  the  Great  Stone 
Face  had  poured  its  thunder-breath  into  the  cry.  All 
these  comments,  and  this  vast  enthusiasm,  served 
the  more  to  interest  our  friend  ;  nor  did  he  think  of 
questioning  that  now,  at  length,  the  mountain-visage 
had  found  its  human  counterpart.  It  is  true,  Ernest 
had  imagined  that  this  long-looked-for  personage 
would  appear  in  the  character  of  a  man  of  peace, 
uttering  wisdom,  and  doing  good,  and  making  people 
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happy.  But,  taking  an  habitual  breadth  of  view,  with 
all  his  simplicity,  he  contended  that  Providence  should 
choose  its  own  method  of  blessing  mankind,  and  could 
conceive  that  this  great  end  might  be  effected  even 
by  a  warrior  and  a  bloody  sword,  should  inscrutable 
wisdom  see  fit  to  order  matters  so. 

"  The  general !  the  general ! "  was  now  the  cry. 
"  Hush  !  silence  !  Old  Blood-and-Thunder's  going  to 
make  a  speech." 

Even  so  ;  for,  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  general's 
health  had  been  drunk  amid  shouts  of  applause,  and 
he  now  stood  upon  his  feet  to  thank  the  company. 
Ernest  saw  him.  There  he  was,  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  crowd,  from  the  two  glittering  epaulets  and 
embroidered  collar  upward,  beneath  the  arch  of  green 
boughs  with  intertwined  laurel,  and  the  banner  droop 
ing  as  if  to  shade  his  brow  !  And  there,  too,  visible 
in  the  same  glance,  through  the  vista  of  the  forest, 
appeared  the  Great  Stone  Face  !  And  was  there, 
indeed,  such  a  resemblance  as  the  crowd  had  testi 
fied  ?  Alas,  Ernest  could  not  recognize  it !  He  be 
held  a  war-worn  and  weather-beaten  countenance, 
full  of  energy,  and  expressive  of  an  iron  will ;  but 
the  gentle  wisdom,  the  deep,  broad,  tender  sympa 
thies,  were  altogether  wanting  in  Old  Blood-and- 
Thunder's  visage  ;  and  even  if  the  Great  Stone  Face 
had  assumed  his  look  of  stern  command,  the  milder 
traits  would  still  have  tempered  it. 

"This  is  not  the  man  of  prophecy,"  sighed  Ernest 
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to  himself,  as  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  throng.  "  And 
must  the  world  wait  longer  yet?  " 

The  mists  had  congregated  about  the  distant  moun 
tain-side,  and  there  were  seen  the  grand  and  awful 
features  of  the  Great  Stone  Face,  awful  but  benignant, 
as  if  a  mighty  angel  were  sitting  among  the  hills,  and 
enrobing  himself  in  a  cloud-vesture  of  gold  and  purple. 
As  he  looked,  Ernest  could  hardly  believe  but  that  a 
smile  beamed  over  the  whole  visage,  with  a  radiance 
still  brightening,  although  without  motion  of  the  lips. 
It  was  probably  the  effect  of  the  western  sunshine, 
melting  through  the  thinly  diffused  vapors  that  had 
swept  between  him  and  the  object  that  he  gazed  at. 
But  —  as  it  always  did  —  the  aspect  of  his  marvellous 
friend  made  Ernest  as  hopeful  as  if  he  had  never 
hoped  in  vain. 

"  Fear  not,  Ernest,"  said  his  heart,  even  as  if  the 
Great  Face  were  whispering  him,  "  fear  not,  Ernest ; 
he  will  come." 

More  years  sped  swiftly  and  tranquilly  away.  Ernest 
still  dwelt  in  his  native  valley,  and  was  now  a  man 
of  middle  age.  By  imperceptible  degrees,  he  had  be 
come  known  among  the  people.  Now,  as  heretofore, 
he  labored  for  his  bread,  and  was  the  same  simple- 
hearted  man  that  he  had  always  been.  But  he  had 
thought  and  felt  so  much,  he  had  given  so  many  of 
the  best  hours  of  his  life  to  unworldly  hopes  for  some 
great  good  to  mankind,  that  it  seemed  as  though  he 
had  been  talking  with  the  angels,  and  had  imbibed  a 
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portion  of  their  wisdom  unawares.  It  was  visible  in 
the  calm  and  well-considered  beneficence  of  his  daily 
life,  the  quiet  stream  of  which  had  made  a  wide  green 
margin  all  along  its  course.  Not  a  day  passed  by, 
that  the  world  was  not  the  better  because  this  man, 
humble  as  he  was,  had  lived.  He  never  stepped 
aside  from  his  own  path,  yet  would  always  reach  a 
blessing  to  his  neighbor.  Almost  involuntarily,  too, 
he  had  become  a  preacher.  The  pure  and  high  sim 
plicity  of  his  thought,  which,  as  one  of  its  manifes 
tations,  took  shape  in  the  good  deeds  that  dropped 
silently  from  his  hand,  flowed  also  forth  in  speech. 
He  uttered  truths  that  wrought  upon  and  moulded  the 
lives  of  those  who  heard  him.  His  auditors,  it  may 
be,  never  suspected  that  Ernest,  their  own  neighbor 
and  familiar  friend,  was  more  than  an  ordinary  man ; 
least  of  all  did  Ernest  himself  suspect  it ;  but,  in 
evitably  as  the  murmur  of  a  rivulet,  came  thoughts 
out  of  his  mouth  that  no  other  human  lips  had  spoken. 
When  the  people's  minds  had  had  a  little  time  to 
cool,  they  were  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  their 
mistake  in  imagining  a  similarity  between  General 
Blood-and-Thunder's  truculent  physiognomy  and  the 
benign  visage  on  the  mountain-side.  But  now,  again, 
there  were  reports  and  many  paragraphs  in  the  news 
papers,  affirming  that  the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face  had  appeared  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  a 
certain  eminent  statesman.  He,  like  Mr.  Gathergold 
and  Old  Blood-and-T hunder,  was  a  native  of  the  val- 
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ley,  but  had  left  it  in  his  early  days,  and  taken  up 
the  trades  of  law  and  politics.  Instead  of  the  rich 
man's  wealth  and  the  warrior's  sword,  he  had  but  a 
tongue,  and  it  was  mightier  than  both  together.  So 
wonderfully  eloquent  was  he,  that  whatever  he  might 
choose  to  say,  his  auditors  had  no  choice  but  to 
believe  him  ;  wrong  looked  like  right,  and  right  like 
wrong;  for  when  it  pleased  him,  he  could  make  a 
kind  of  illuminated  fog  with  his  mere  breath,  and 
obscure  the  natural  daylight  with  it.  His  tongue, 
indeed,  was  a  magic  instrument :  sometimes  it  rum 
bled  like  the  thunder ;  sometimes  it  warbled  like  the 
sweetest  music.  It  was  the  blast  of  war  —  the  song 
of  peace ;  and  it  seemed  to  have  a  heart  in  it,  when 
there  was  no  such  matter.  In  good  truth,  he  was  a 
wondrous  man ;  and  when  his  tongue  had  acquired 
him  all  other  imaginable  success,  —  when  it  had  been 
heard  in  halls  of  state,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes 
and  potentates,  —  after  it  had  made  him  known  all 
over  the  world,  even  as  a  voice  crying  from  shore  to 
shore,  —  it  finally  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  select 
him  for  the  Presidency.  Before  this  time,  —  indeed, 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  grow  celebrated, — his  ad 
mirers  had  found  out  the  resemblance  between  him 
and  the  Great  Stone  Face ;  and  so  much  were  they 
struck  by  it,  that  throughout  the  country  this  dis 
tinguished  gentleman  was  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Stony  Phiz.  The  phrase  was  considered  as  giving  a 
highly  favorable  aspect  to  his  political  prospects ;  for, 
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as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  Popedom,  nobody 
ever  becomes  President  without  taking  a  name  other 
than  his  own. 

While  his  friends  were  doing  their  best  to  make  him 
President,  Old  Stony  Phiz,  as  he  was  called,  set  out  on 
a  visit  to  the  valley  where  he  was  born.  Of  course, 
he  had  no  other  object  than  to  shake  hands  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  neither  thought  nor  cared  about 
any  effect  which  his  progress  through  the  country 
might  have  upon  the  election.  Magnificent  prepara 
tions  were  made  to  receive  the  illustrious  statesman  ; 
a  cavalcade  of  horsemen  set  forth  to  meet  him  at  the 
boundary  line  of  the  state,  and  all  the  people  left 
their  business  and  gathered  along  the  wayside  to  see 
him  pass.  Among  these  was  Ernest.  Though  more 
than  once  disappointed,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  such 
a  hopeful  and  confiding  nature,  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  believe  in  whatever  seemed  beautiful  and 
good.  He  kept  his  heart  continually  open,  and  thus 
was  sure  to  catch  the  blessing  from  on  high,  when  it 
should  come.  So  now  again,  as  buoyantly  as  ever,  he 
went  forth  to  behold  the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face. 

The  cavalcade  came  prancing  along  the  road,  with 
a  great  clattering  of  hoofs  and  a  mighty  cloud  of  dust, 
which  rose  up  so  dense  and  high  that  the  visage 
of  the  mountain-side  was  completely  hidden  from 
Ernest's  eyes.  All  the  great  men  of  the  neighbor 
hood  were  there  on  horseback;  militia  officers,  in 
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uniform  ;  the  member  of  Congress  ;  the  sheriff  of  the 
county ;  the  editors  of  the  newspapers ;  and  many  a 
farmer,  too,  had  mounted  his  patient  steed,  with  his 
Sunday  coat  upon  his  back.  It  really  was  a  very 
brilliant  spectacle,  especially  as  there  were  numerous 
banners  flaunting  over  the  cavalcade,  on  some  of 
which  were  gorgeous  portraits  of  the  illustrious  states 
man  and  the  Great  Stone  Face,  smiling  familiarly 
at  one  another,  like  two  brothers.  If  the  pictures 
were  to  be  trusted,  the  mutual  resemblance,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  marvellous.  We  must  not  forget 
to  mention  that  there  was  a  band  of  music,  which 
made  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  ring  and  reverber 
ate  with  the  loud  triumph  of  its  strains ;  so  that  airy 
and  soul-thrilling  melodies  broke  out  among  all  the 
heights  and  hollows,  as  if  every  nook  of  his  native 
valley  had  found  a  voice,  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
guest.  But  the  grandest  effect  was  when  the  far-off 
mountain  precipice  flung  back  the  music ;  for  then 
the  Great  Stone  Face  itself  seemed  to  be  swelling  the 
triumphant  chorus,  in  acknowledgment  that,  at  length, 
the  man  of  prophecy  was  come. 

All  this  while  the  people  were  throwing  up  their 
hats  and  shouting,  with  enthusiasm  so  contagious 
that  the  heart  of  Ernest  kindled  up,  and  he  likewise 
threw  up  his  hat,  and  shouted,  as  loudly  as  the  loud 
est  :  "  Huzza  for  the  great  man  !  Huzza  for  Old  Stony 
Phiz  ! "  But  as  yet  he  had  not  seen  him. 

"  Here  he  is,  now ! "  cried  those  who  stood  near 
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Ernest.  "  There  !  There  !  Look  at  Old  Stony  Phiz 
and  then  at  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  see  if 
they  are  not  as  like  as  two  twin-brothers  !  " 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gallant  array,  came  an  open 
barouche,  drawn  by  four  white  horses;  and  in  the 
barouche,  with  his  massive  head  uncovered,  sat  the 
illustrious  statesman,  Old  Stony  Phiz  himself. 

"  Confess  it,"  said  one  of  Ernest's  neighbors  to 
him,  "  the  Great  Stone  Face  has  met  its  match  at 
last!" 

Now,  it  must  be  owned  that,  at  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  countenance  which  was  bowing  and  smiling  from 
the  barouche,  Ernest  did  fancy  that  there  was  a  re 
semblance  between  it  and  the  old  familiar  face  upon 
the  mountain-side.  The  brow,  with  its  massive  depth 
and  loftiness,  and  all  the  other  features,  indeed,  were 
boldly  and  strongly  hewn,  as  if  in  emulation  of  a  more 
than  heroic,  of  a  Titanic  model.  But  the  sublimity 
and  stateliness,  the  grand  expression  of  a  divine 
sympathy,  that  illuminated  the  mountain  visage,  and 
etherealized  its  ponderous  granite  substance  into 
spirit,  might  here  be  sought  in  vain.  Something  had 
been  originally  left  out,  or  had  departed.  And  there 
fore  the  marvellously  gifted  statesman  had  always  a 
weary  gloom  in  the  deep  caverns  of  his  eyes,  as  of  a 
child  that  has  outgrown  its  playthings,  or  a  man  of 
mighty  faculties  and  little  aims,  whose  life,  with  all  its 
high  performances,  was  vague  and  empty,  because  no 
high  purpose  had  endowed  it  with  reality. 
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Still,  Ernest's  neighbor  was  thrusting  his  elbow  into 
his  side,  and  pressing  him  for  an  answer. 

"  Confess  !  confess  !  Is  not  he  the  very  picture  of 
your  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  said  Ernest,  bluntly,  "  I  see  little  or  no 
likeness." 

"  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Great  Stone  Face  ! " 
answered  his  neighbor ;  and  again  he  set  up  a  shcut  for 
Old  Stony  Phiz. 

But  Ernest  turned  away,  melancholy,  and  almost 
despondent ;  for  this  was  the  saddest  of  his  disappoint 
ments,  to  behold  a  man  who  might  have  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  and  had  not  willed  to  do  so.  Meantime, 
the  cavalcade,  the  banners,  the  music,  and  the  ba 
rouches  swept  past  him,  with  the  vociferous  crowd  in 
the  rear,  leaving  the  dust  to  settle  down,  and  the  Great 
Stone  Face  to  be  revealed  again,  with  the  grandeur 
that  it  had  worn  for  untold  centuries. 

"  Lo,  here  I  am,  Ernest  !  "  the  benign  lips  seemed 
to  say.  "  I  have  waited  longer  than  thou,  and  am  not 
yet  weary.  Fear  not;  the  man  will  come." 

The  years  hurried  onward,  treading  in  their  haste  on 
one  another's  heels.  And  now  they  began  to  bring 
white  hairs,  and  scatter  them  over  the  head  of  Ernest ; 
they  made  reverend  wrinkles  across  his  forehead,  and 
furrows  in  his  cheeks.  He  was  an  aged  man.  But  not 
in  vain  had  he  grown  old  :  more  than  the  white  hairs 
on  his  head  were  the  sage  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  his 
wrinkles  and  furrows  were  inscriptions  that  Time  had 
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graved,  and  in  which  he  had  written  legends  of  wisdom 
that  had  been  tested  by  the  tenor  of  a  life.  And  Ernest 
had  ceased  to  be  obscure.  Unsought  for,  undesired, 
had  come  the  fame  which  so  many  seek,  and  made  him 
known  in  the  great  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
valley  in  which  he  had  dwelt  so  quietly.  College  pro 
fessors,  and  even  the  active  men  of  cities,  came  from 
fat  to  see  and  converse  with  Ernest ;  for  the  report  had 
gone  abroad  that  this  simple  husbandman  had  ideas 
unlike  those  of  other  men,  not  gained  from  books,  but 
of  a  higher  tone,  —  a  tranquil  and  familiar  majesty,  as 
if  he  had  been  talking  with  the  angels  as  his  daily 
friends.  Whether  it  were  sage,  statesman,  or  philan 
thropist,  Ernest  received  these  visitors  with  the  gentle 
sincerity  that  had  characterized  him  from  boyhood, 
and  spoke  freely  with  them  of  whatever  came  upper 
most,  or  lay  deepest  in  his  heart  or  their  own.  While 
they  talked  together,  his  face  would  kindle,  unawares, 
and  shine  upon  them,  as  with  a  mild  evening  light. 
Pensive  with  the  fulness  of  such  discourse,  his  guests 
took  leave  and  went  their  way ;  and,  passing  up  the 
valley,  paused  to  look  at  the  Great  Stone  Face,  imagin 
ing  that  they  had  seen  its  likeness  in  a  human  counte 
nance,  but  could  not  remember  where. 

While  Ernest  had  been  growing  up  and  growing  old, 
a  bountiful  Providence  had  granted  a  new  poet  to  this 
earth.  He,  likewise,  was  a  native  of  the  valley,  but 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  a  distance  from 
that  romantic  region,  pouring  out  his  sweet  music  amid 
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the  bustle  and  din  of  cities.  Often,  however,  did  the 
mountains  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  his  child 
hood  lift  their  snowy  peaks  into  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  his  poetry.  Neither  was  the  Great  Stone  Face  for 
gotten,  for  the  poet  had  celebrated  it  in  an  ode,  which 
was  grand  enough  to  have  been  uttered  by  its  own 
majestic  lips.  This  man  of  genius,  we  may  say,  had 
come  down  from  heaven  with  wonderful  endowments. 
If  he  sang  of  a  mountain,  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 
beheld  a  mightier  grandeur  reposing  on  its  breast,  or 
soaring  to  its  summit,  than  had  before  been  seen  there. 
If  his  theme  were  a  lovely  lake,  a  celestial  smile  had 
now  been  thrown  over  it,  to  gleam  forever  on  its  surface. 
If  it  were  the  vast  old  sea,  even  the  deep  immensity  of 
its  dread  bosom  seemed  to  swell  the  higher,  as  if  moved 
by  the  emotions  of  the  song.  Thus  the  world  assumed 
another  and  a  better  aspect  from  the  hour  that  the 
poet  blessed  it  with  his  happy  eyes.  The  Creator  had 
bestowed  him,  as  the  last,  best  touch  to  his  own  handi 
work.  Creation  was  not  finished  till  the  poet  came  to 
interpret  and  so  complete  it. 

The  effect  was  no  less  high  and  beautiful,  when  his 
human  brethren  were  the  subject  of  his  verse.  The 
man  or  woman,  sordid  with  the  common  dust  of  life, 
who  crossed  his  daily  path,  and  the  little  child  who 
played  in  it,  were  glorified  if  he  beheld  them  in  his 
mood  of  poetic  faith.  He  showed  the  golden  links  of 
the  great  chain  that  intertwined  them  with  an  angelic 
kindred ;  he  brought  out  the  hidden  traits  of  a  celestial 
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birth  that  made  them  worthy  of  such  kin.  Some,  in- 
deed,  there  were,  who  thought  to  show  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  by  affirming  that  all  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  natural  world  existed  only  in  the  poet's 
fancy.  Let  such  men  speak  for  themselves,  who 
undoubtedly  appear  to  have  been  spawned  forth  by 
Nature  with  a  contemptuous  bitterness ;  she  having 
plastered  them  up  out  of  her  refuse  stuff,  after  all  the 
swine  were  made.  As  respects  all  things  else,  the 
poet's  ideal  was  the  truest  truth. 

The  songs  of  this  poet  found  their  way  to  Ernest. 
He  read  them,  after  his  customary  toil,  seated  on  the 
bench  before  his  cottage  door,  where,  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  he  had  filled  his  repose  with  thought,  by  gazing 
at  the  Great  Stone  Face.  And  now,  as  he  read  stanzas 
that  caused  the  soul  to  thrill  within  him,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  vast  countenance  beaming  on  him  so 
benignantly. 

"  Oh,  majestic  friend,"  he  murmured,  addressing 
the  Great  Stone  Face,  "  is  not  this  man  worthy  to 
resemble  thee?" 

The  Face  seemed  to  smile,  but  answered  not  a 
word. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  poet,  though  he  dwelt  so 
far  away,  had  not  only  heard  of  Ernest,  but  had  medi 
tated  much  upon  his  character,  until  he  deemed  noth 
ing  so  desirable  as  to  meet  this  man,  whose  untaught 
wisdom  walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  noble  simplicity 
of  his  life.  One  summer  morning,  therefore,  he  took 
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passage  by  the  railroad,  and,  in  the  decline  of  the 
afternoon,  alighted  from  the  cars  at  no  great  distance 
from  Ernest's  cottage.  The  great  hotel,  which  had  for 
merly  been  the  palace  of  Mr.  Gathergold,  was  close 
at  hand,  but  the  poet,  with  his  carpet-bag  on  his  arm 
inquired  at  once  where  Ernest  dwelt,  and  was  resolved 
to  be  accepted  as  his  guest. 

Approaching  the  door,  he  there  found  the  good  old 
man,  holding  a  volume  in  his  hand,  which  alternately 
he  read,  and  then,  with  a  finger  between  the  leaves, 
looked  lovingly  at  the  Great  Stone  Face. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  poet.  "  Can  you  give  a 
traveller  a  night's  lodging?  " 

"Willingly,"  answered  Ernest;  and  then  he  added, 
smiling,  "  Methinks  I  never  saw  the  Great  Stone  Face 
look  so  hospitably  at  a  stranger." 

The  poet  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  him,  and  he 
and  Ernest  talked  together.  Often  had  the  poet  held 
intercourse  with  the  wittiest  and  the  wisest,  but  never 
before  with  a  man  like  Ernest,  whose  thoughts  and 
feelings  gushed  up  with  such  a  natural  freedom,  and 
who  made  great  truths  so  familiar  by  his  simple  utter 
ance  of  them.  Angels,  as  had  been  so  often  said, 
seemed  to  have  wrought  with  him  at  his  labor  in  the 
fields ;  angels  seemed  to  have  sat  with  him  by  the 
fireside;  and,  dwelling  with  angels  as  friend  with 
friends,  he  had  imbibed  the  sublimity  of  their  ideas, 
and  imbued  it  with  the  sweet  and  lowly  charm  of 
household  words.  So  thought  the  poet.  And  Ernest, 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  moved  and  agitated  by  the 
living  images  which  the  poet  flung  out  of  his  mind, 
and  which  peopled  all  the  air  about  the  cottage  door 
with  shapes  of  beauty,  both  gay  and  pensive.  The 
sympathies  of  these  two  men  instructed  them  with 
a  profounder  sense  than  either  could  have  attained 
alone.  Their  minds  accorded  into  one  strain,  and 
made  delightful  music  which  neither  of  them  could 
have  claimed  as  all  his  own,  nor  distinguished  his  own 
share  from  the  other's.  They  led  one  another,  as  it 
were,  into  a  high  pavilion  of  their  thoughts,  so  remote, 
and  hitherto  so  dim,  that  they  had  never  entered  it 
before,  and  so  beautiful  that  they  desired  to  be  there 
always. 

As  Ernest  listened  to  the  poet,  he  imagined  that 
the  Great  Stone  Face  was  bending  forward  to  listen 
too.  He  gazed  earnestly  into  the  poet's  glowing 
eyes. 

"Who  are  you,  my  strangely  gifted  guest?"  he 
said. 

The  poet  laid  his  finger  on  the  volume  that  Ernest 
had  been  reading. 

"  You  have  read  these  poems,"  said  he.  "  You 
know  me,  then,  —  for  I  wrote  them." 

Again,  and  still  more  earnestly  than  before,  Ernest 
examined  the  poet's  features ;  then  turned  towards 
the  Great  Stone  Face ;  then  back,  with  an  uncertain 
aspect,  to  his  guest.  But  his  countenance  fell ;  he 
shook  his  head,  and  sighed. 
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"  Wherefore  are  you  sad?  "  inquired  the  poet.  * 

"  Because,"  replied  Ernest,  "  all  through  life  I  have 
awaited  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  when  I 
read  these  poems,  I  hoped  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  in 
you." 

"You  hoped,"  answered  the  poet,  faintly  smiling, 
"  to  find  in  me  the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone  Face. 
And  you  are  disappointed,  as  formerly  with  Mr. 
Gathergold,  and  Old  Blood-and-Thunder,  and  Old 
Stony  Phiz.  Yes,  Ernest,  it  is  my  doom.  You  must 
add  my  name  to  the  illustrious  three,  and  record  an 
other  failure  of  your  hopes.  For  —  in  shame  and 
sadness  do  I  speak  it,  Ernest  —  I  am  not  worthy  to 
be  typified  by  yonder  benign  and  majestic  image." 

"And  why?"  asked  Ernest.  He  pointed  to  the 
volume,  —  "  Are  not  those  thoughts  divine  ?  " 

"  They  have  a  strain  of  the  Divinity,"  replied  the 
poet.  "  You  can  hear  in  them  the  far-off  echo  of  a 
heavenly  song.  But  my  life,  dear  Ernest,  has  not 
corresponded  with  my  thought.  I  have  had  grand 
dreams,  but  they  have  been  only  dreams,  because  I 
have  lived  —  and  that,  too,  by  my  own  choice  — 
among  poor  and  mean  realities.  Sometimes  even  — 
shall  I  dare  to  say  it?  —  I  lack  faith  in  the  grandeur, 
the  beauty,  and  the  goodness,  which  my  own  works 
are  said  to  have  made  more  evident  in  nature  and  in 
human  life.  Why,  then,  pure  seeker  of  the  good  and 
true,  shouldst  thou  hope  to  find  me,  in  yonder  image 
of  the  divine  !  " 
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The  poet  spoke  sadly,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears.  So,  likewise,  were  those  of  Ernest. 

At  the  hour  of  sunset,  as  had  long  been  his  fre 
quent  custom,  Ernest  was  to  discourse  to  an  assem 
blage  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  in  the  open  air. 
He  and  the  poet,  arm  in  arm,  still  talking  together  as 
they  went  along,  proceeded  to  the  spot.  It  was  a 
small  nook  among  the  hills,  with  a  gray  precipice 
behind,  the  stern  front  of  which  was  relieved  by  the 
pleasant  foliage  of  many  creeping  plants,  that  made  a 
tapestry  for  the  naked  rock,  by  hanging  their  festoons 
from  all  its  rugged  angles.  At  a  small  elevation 
above  the  ground,  set  in  a  rich  framework  of  verdure, 
there  appeared  a  niche,  spacious  enough  to  admit  a 
human  figure,  with  freedom  for  such  gestures  as 
spontaneously  accompany  earnest  thought  and  gen 
uine  emotion.  Into  this  natural  pulpit  Ernest  as 
cended,  and  threw  a  look  of  familiar  kindness  around 
upon  his  audience.  They  stood,  or  sat,  or  reclined 
upon  the  grass,  as  seemed  good  to  each,  with  the 
departing  sunshine  falling  obliquely  over  them,  and 
mingling  its  subdued  cheerfulness  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  grove  of  ancient  trees,  beneath  and  amid  the 
boughs  of  which  the  golden  rays  were  constrained  to 
pass.  In  another  direction  was  seen  the  Great  Stone 
Face,  with  the  same  cheer,  combined  with  the  same 
solemnity,  in  its  benignant  aspect. 

Ernest  began  to  speak,  giving  the  people  of  what 
was  in  his  heart  and  mind.  His  words  had  power, 
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because  they  accorded  with  his  thoughts;  and  his 
thoughts  had  reality  and  depth,  because  they  har 
monized  with  the  life  which  he  had  always  lived.  It 
was  not  mere  breath  that  this  preacher  uttered ;  they 
were  the  words  of  life,  because  a  life  of  good  deeds 
and  holy  love  was  melted  into  them.  Pearls,  pure 
and  rich,  had  been  dissolved  into  this  precious 
draught.  The  poet,  as  he  listened,  felt  that  the 
being  and  character  of  Ernest  were  a  nobler  strain  of 
poetry  than  he  had  ever  written.  His  eyes  glistening 
with  tears,  he  gazed  reverentially  at  the  venerable 
man,  and  said  within  himself  that  never  was  there 
an  aspect  so  worthy  of  a  prophet  and  a  sage  as  that 
mild,  sweet,  thoughtful  countenance,  with  the  glory  of 
white  hair  diffused  about  it.  At  a  distance,  but  dis 
tinctly  to  be  seen,  high  up  in  the  golden  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  appeared  the  Great  Stone  Face,  with  hoary 
mists  around  it,  like  the  white  hairs  around  the  brow 
of  Ernest.  Its  look  of  grand  beneficence  seemed  to 
embrace  the  world. 

At  that  moment,  in  sympathy  with  a  thought  which 
he  was  about  to  utter,  the  face  of  Ernest  assumed  a 
grandeur  of  expression,  so  imbued  with  benevolence, 
that  the  poet,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  threw  his 
arms  aloft,  and  shouted  :  — 

"  Behold  !  behold  !  Ernest  is  himself  the  likeness  of 
the  Great  Stone  Face  !  " 

Then  all  the  people  looked,  and  saw  that  what  the 
deep-sighted  poet  said  was  true.  The  prophecy  was 
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fulfilled.  But  Ernest,  having  finished  what  he  had  to 
say,  took  the  poet's  arm,  and  walked  slowly  home 
ward,  still  hoping  that  some  wiser  and  better  man  than 
himself  would  by  and  by  appear,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  GREAT  STONE  FACE. 


RAPPACCINI'S    DAUGHTER 
BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 


RAPPACCINI'S  DAUGHTER 

A  YOUNG  man,  named  Giovanni  Guasconti,  came, 
very  long  ago,  from  the  more  southern  region  of  Italy 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Gio 
vanni,  who  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  gold  ducats  in 
his  pocket,  took  lodgings  in  a  high  and  gloomy  chamber 
of  an  old  edifice,  which  looked  not  unworthy  to  have 
been  the  palace  of  a  Paduan  noble,  and  which,  in  fact, 
exhibited  over  its  entrance  the  armorial  bearings  of  a 
family  long  since  extinct.  The  young  stranger,  who 
was  not  unstudied  in  the  great  poem  of  his  country, 
recollected  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of  this  family,  and 
perhaps  an  occupant  of  this  very  mansion,  had  been 
pictured  by  Dante  as  a  partaker  of  the  immortal  ago 
nies  of  his  Inferno.  These  reminiscences  and  associa 
tions,  together  with  the  tendency  to  heart-break  natural 
to  a  young  man  for  the  first  time  out  of  his  native 
sphere,  caused  Giovanni  to  sigh  heavily,  as  he  looked 
around  the  desolate  and  ill-furnished  apartment. 

"Holy  Virgin,  signer,"  cried  old  dame  Lisabetta, 
who,  won  by  the  youth's  remarkable  beauty  of  person, 
was  kindly  endeavoring  to  give  the  chamber  a  habi 
table  air,  "what  a  sigh  was  that  to  come  out  of  a  young 
man's  heart !  Do  you  find  this  old  mansion  gloomy? 
119 
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For  the  love  of  Heaven,  then,  put  your  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  you  will  see  as  bright  sunshine  as  you  have 
left  in  Naples." 

Guasconti  mechanically  did  as  the  old  woman  ad 
vised,  but  could  not  quite  agree  with  her  that  the  Lom 
bard  sunshine  was  as  cheerful  as  that  of  southern  Italy. 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  fell  upon  a  garden  beneath 
the  window,  and  expended  its  fostering  influences  on  a 
variety  of  plants  which  seemed  to  have  been  cultivated 
with  exceeding  care. 

"  Does  this  garden  belong  to  the  house  ? "  asked. 
Giovanni. 

"  Heaven  forbid,  signer  !  —  unless  it  were  fruitful 
of  better  pot-herbs  than  any  that  grow  there  now,"  an 
swered  old  Lisabetta.  "  No  :  that  garden  is  cultivated 
by  the  own  hands  of  Signor  Giacomo  Rappaccini,  the 
famous  Doctor,  who,  I  warrant  him,  has  been  heard 
of  as  far  as  Naples.  It  is  said  that  he  distils  these 
plants  into  medicines  that  are  as  potent  as  a  charm. 
Oftentimes  you  may  see  the  signor  Doctor  at  work,  and 
perchance  the  signora  his  daughter,  too,  gathering  the 
strange  flowers  that  grow  in  the  garden." 

The  old  woman  had  now  done  what  she  could  for  the 
aspect  of  the  chamber,  and,  commending  the  young 
man  to  the  protection  of  the  saints,  took  her  departure. 

Giovanni  still  found  no  better  occupation  than  to  look 
down  into  the  garden  beneath  his  window.  From  its 
appearance,  he  judged  it  to  be  one  of  those  botanic 
gardens,  which  were  of  earlier  date  in  Padua  than  else- 
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where  in  Italy,  or  in  the  world.  Or,  not  improbably,  it 
might  once  have  been  the  pleasure-place  of  an  opulent 
family ;  for  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  marble  fountain 
in  the  centre,  sculptured  with  rare  art,  but  so  wofully 
shattered  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  original 
design  from  the  chaos  of  remaining  fragments.  The 
water,  however,  continued  to  gush  and  spackle  into  the 
sunbeams  as  cheerfully  as  ever.  A  little  gurgling  sound 
ascended  to  the  young  man's  window,  and  made  him 
feel  as  if  a  fountain  were  an  immortal  spirit,  that  sung 
its  song  unceasingly,  and  without  heeding  the  vicissi 
tudes  around  it ;  while  one  century  embodied  it  in  mar 
ble,  and  another  scattered  the  perishable  garniture  on 
the  soil.  All  about  the  pool  into  which  the  water  sub 
sided  grew  various  plants,  that  seemed  to  require  a 
plentiful  supply  of  moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  gi 
gantic  leaves,  and,  in  some  instances,  flowers  gorgeously 
magnificent.  There  was  one  shrub  in  particular,  set 
in  a  marble  vase  in  the  midst  of  the  pool,  that  bore  a 
profusion  of  purple  blossoms,  each  of  which  had  the 
lustre  and  richness  of  a  gem  ;  and  the  whole  together 
made  a  show  so  resplendent  that  it  seemed  enough  to 
illuminate  the  garden,  even  had  there  been  no  sunshine. 
Every  portion  of  the  soil  was  peopled  with  plants  and 
herbs,  which,  if  less  beautiful,  still  bore  tokens  of  assid 
uous  care  ;  as  if  all  had  their  individual  virtues,  known 
to  the  scientific  mind  that  fostered  them.  Some  were 
placed  in  urns,  rich  with  old  carving,  and  others  in 
common  garden-pots ;  some  crept  serpent-like  along 
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the  ground,  or  climbed  on  high,  using  whatever  means 
of  ascent  was  offered  them.  One  plant  had  wreathed 
itself  round  a  statue  of  Vertumnus,  which  was  thus 
quite  veiled  and  shrouded  in  a  drapery  of  hanging  foli 
age,  so  happily  arranged  that  it  might  have  served  a 
sculptor  for  a  study. 

While  Giovanni  stood  at  the  window,  he  heard  a 
rustling  behind  a  screen  of  leaves,  and  became  aware 
that  a  person  was  at  work  in  the  garden.  His  figure 
soon  emerged  into  view,  and  showed  itself  to  be  that 
of  no  common  laborer,  but  a  tall,  emaciated,  sallow, 
and  sickly-looking  man,  dressed  in  a  scholar's  garb  of 
black.  He  was  beyond  the  middle  term  of  life,  with 
gray  hair,  a  thin  gray  beard,  and  a  face  singularly 
marked  with  intellect  and  cultivation,  but  which  could 
never,  even  in  his  more  youthful  days,  have  expressed 
much  warmth  of  heart. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  intentness  with  which  this 
scientific  gardener  examined  every  shrub  which  grew 
in  his  path ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  looking  into  their 
inmost  nature,  making  observations  in  regard  to  their 
creative  essence,  and  discovering  why  one  leaf  grew 
in  this  shape,  and  another  in  that,  and  wherefore  such 
and  such  flowers  differed  among  themselves  in  hue 
and  perfume.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  deep  in 
telligence  on  his  part,  there  was  no  approach  to  in 
timacy  between  himself  and  these  vegetable  existences. 
On  the  contrary,  he  avoided  their  actual  touch,  or  the 
direct  inhaling  of  their  odors,  with  a  caution  that  im- 
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pressed  Giovanni  most  disagreeably ;  for  the  man's 
demeanor  was  that  of  one  walking  among  malignant 
influences,  such  as  savage  beasts,  or  deadly  snakes,  or 
evil  spirits,  which,  should  he  allow  them  one  moment 
of  license,  would  wreak  upon  him  some  terrible  fa 
tality.  It  was  strangely  frightful  to  the  young  man's 
imagination,  to  see  this  air  of  insecurity  in  a  person 
cultivating  a  garden,  that  most  simple  and  innocent  of 
human  toils,  and  which  had  been  alike  the  joy  and 
labor  of  the  unfallen  parents  of  the  race.  Was  this 
garden,  then,  the  Eden  of  the  present  world?  —  and 
this  man,  with  such  a  perception  of  harm  in  what  his 
own  hands  caused  to  grow,  was  he  the  Adam  ? 

The  distrustful  gardener,  while  plucking  away  the 
dead  leaves  or  pruning  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
shrubs,  defended  his  hands  with  a  pair  of  thick  gloves. 
Nor  were  these  his  only  armor.  When,  in  his  walk 
through  the  garden,  he  came  to  the  magnificent  plant 
that  hung  its  purple  gems  beside  the  marble  fountain, 
he  placed  a  kind  of  mask  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
as  if  all  this  beauty  did  but  conceal  a  deadlier  malice. 
But  finding  his  task  still  too  dangerous,  he  drew  back, 
removed  the  mask,  and  called  loudly,  but  in  the  infirm 
voice  of  a  person  affected  with  inward  disease  :  — 

"Beatrice!  — Beatrice!" 

"  Here  am  I,  my  father  !  .What  would  you  ?  "  cried 
a  rich  and  youthful  voice  from  the  window  of  the  op 
posite  house ;  a  voice  as  rich  as  a  tropical  sunset,  and 
which  made  Giovanni,  though  he  knew  not  why,  think 
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of  deep  hues  of  purple  or  crimson,  and  of  perfumes 
heavily  delectable  —  "  Are  you  in  the  garden?  " 

"Yes,  Beatrice,"  answered  the  gardener,  "and  I 
need  your  help." 

Soon  there  emerged  from  under  a  sculptured  portal 
the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  arrayed  with  as  much  rich 
ness  of  taste  as  the  most  splendid  of  the  flowers, 
beautiful  as  the  day,  and  with  a  bloom  so  deep  and 
vivid  that  one  shade  more  would  have  been  too  much. 
She  looked  redundant  with  life,  health,  and  energy ; 
all  of  which  attributes  were  bound  down  and  com 
pressed,  as  it  were,  and  girdled  tensely,  in  their  luxu 
riance,  by  her  virgin  zone.  Yet  Giovanni's  fancy 
must  have  grown  morbid,  while  he  looked  down  into 
the  garden ;  for  the  impression  which  the  fair  stranger 
made  upon  him  was  as  if  here  were  another  flower, 
the  human  sister  of  those  vegetable  ones,  as  beautiful 
as  they  —  more  beautiful  than  the  richest  of  them  — 
but  still  to  be  touched  only  with  a  glove,  nor  to  be  ap 
proached  without  a  mask.  As  Beatrice  came  down  the 
garden-path,  it  was  observable  that  she  handled  and 
inhaled  the  odor  of  several  of  the  plants  which  her 
father  had  most  sedulously  avoided. 

"  Here,  Beatrice,"  said  the  latter,  —  "  see  how  many 
needful  offices  require  to  be  done  to  our  chief  treasure. 
Yet,  shattered  as  I  am,  my  life  might  pay  the  penalty 
of  approaching  it  so  closely  as  circumstances  demand. 
Henceforth,  I  fear,  this  plant  must  be  consigned  to  your 
sole  charge." 
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"  And  gladly  will  I  undertake  it,"  cried  again  the  rich 
tones  of  the  young  lady,  as  she  bent  towards  the  mag 
nificent  plant,  and  opened  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace  it. 
"  Yes,  my  sister,  my  splendor,  it  shall  be  Beatrice's 
task  to  nurse  and  serve  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  reward 
her  with  thy  kisses  and  perfumed  breath,  which  to  her 
is  as  the  breath  of  life  !  " 

Then,  with  all  the  tenderness  in  her  manner  that 
was  so  strikingly  expressed  in  her  words,  she  busied 
herself  with  such  attentions  as  the  plant  seemed  to  re 
quire  ;  and  Giovanni,  at  his  lofty  window,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  almost  doubted  whether  it  were  a  girl  tend 
ing  her  favorite  flower,  or  one  sister  performing  the 
duties  of  affection  to  another.  The  scene  soon  termi 
nated.  Whether  Doctor  Rappaccini  had  finished  his 
labors  in  the  garden,  or  that  his  watchful  eye  had 
caught  the  stranger's  face,  he  now  took  his  daughter's 
arm  and  retired.  Night  was  already  closing  in ;  op 
pressive  exhalations  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
plants,  and  steal  upward  past  the  open  window;  and 
Giovanni,  closing  the  lattice,  went  to  his  couch,  and 
dreamed  of  a  rich  flower  and  beautiful  girl.  Flower 
and  maiden  were  different  and  yet  the  same,  and 
fraught  with  some  strange  peril  in  either  shape. 

But  there  is  an  influence  in  the  light  of  morning 
that  tends  to  rectify  whatever  errors  of  fancy,  or  even 
of  judgment,  we  may  have  incurred  during  the  sun's 
decline,  or  among  the  shadows  of  the  night,  or  in  the 
less  wholesome  glow  of  moonshine.  Giovanni's  first 
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movement,  on  starting  from  sleep,  was  to  throw  open 
the  window,  and  gaze  down  into  the  garden  which  his 
dreams  had  made  so  fertile  of  mysteries.  He  was 
surprised,  and  a  little  ashamed,  to  find  how  real  and 
matter-of-fact  an  affair  it  proved  to  be,  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  gilded  the  dew-drops  that  hung  upon 
leaf  and  blossom,  and,  while  giving  a  brighter  beauty  to 
each  rare  flower,  brought  everything  within  the  limits  of 
ordinary  experience.  The  young  man  rejoiced  that, 
in  the  heart  of  the  barren  city,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
overlooking  this  spot  of  lovely  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  would  serve,  he  said  to  himself,  as  a  symbolic  lan 
guage,  to  keep  him  in  communion  with  nature.  Neither 
the  sickly  and  thought- worn  Doctor  Giacomo  Rappac- 
cini,  it  is  true,  nor  his  brilliant  daughter,  was  now 
visible ;  so  that  Giovanni  could  not  determine  how 
much  of  the  singularity  which  he  attributed  to  both 
was  due  to  their  own  qualities,  and  how  much  to  his 
wonder-working  fancy.  But  he  was  inclined  to  take  a 
most  rational  view  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  paid  his  respects  to 
Signer  Pietro  Baglioni,.  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University,  a  physician  of  eminent  repute,  to  whom 
Giovanni  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction.  The 
professor  was  an  elderly  personage,  apparently  of  genial 
nature,  and  habits  that  might  almost  be  called  jovial ; 
he  kept  the  young  man  to  dinner,  and  made  himself 
very  agreeable  by  the  freedom  and  liveliness  of  his 
conversation,  especially  when  warmed  by  a  flask  or  two 
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of  Tuscan  wine.  Giovanni,  conceiving  that  men  of 
science,  inhabitants  of  the  same  city,  must  needs  be  on 
familiar  terms  with  one  another,  took  an  opportunity 
to  mention  the  name  of  Doctor  Rappaccini.  But  the 
professor  did  not  respond  with  so  much  cordiality  as 
he  had  anticipated. 

"  111  would  it  become  a  teacher  of  the  divine  art  of 
medicine,"  said  Professor  Pietro  Baglioni,  in  answer  to 
a  question  of  Giovanni,  "  to  withhold  due  and  well-con 
sidered  praise  of  a  physician  so  eminently  skilled  as 
Rappaccini.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  answer 
it  but  scantily  to  my  conscience,  were  I  to  permit  a 
worthy  youth  like  yourself,  Signor  Giovanni,  the  son 
of  an  ancient  friend,  to  imbibe  erroneous  ideas  re 
specting  a  man  who  might  hereafter  chance  to  hold 
your  life  and  death  in  his  hands.  The  truth  is,  our 
worshipful  Doctor  Rappaccini  has  as  much  science  as 
any  member  of  the  faculty  —  with  perhaps  one  single 
exception  —  in  Padua,  or  all  Italy.  But  there  are 
certain  grave  objections  to  his  professional  character." 

"  And  what  are  they?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Has  my  friend  Giovanni  any  disease  of  body  or 
heart,  that  he  is  so  inquisitive  about  physicians?  "  said 
the  professor,  with  a  smile.  "  But  as  for  Rappaccini, 
it  is  said  of  Him  —  and  I,  who  know  the  man  well,  can 
answer  for  its  truth  —  that  he  cares  infinitely  more  for 
science  than  for  mankind.  His  patients  are  interest 
ing  to  him  only  as  subjects  for  some  new  experiment. 
He  would  sacrifice  human  life,  his  own  among  the 
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rest,  or  whatever  else  was  dearest  to  him,  for  the  sake 
of  adding  so  much  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  to  the 
great  heap  of  his  accumulated  knowledge." 

"  Methinks  he  is  an  awful  man,  indeed,"  remarked 
Guasconti,  mentally  recalling  the  cold  and  purely  in 
tellectual  aspect  of  Rappaccini.  "  And  yet,  worshipful 
Professor,  is  it  not  a  noble  spirit?  Are  there  many 
men  capable  of  so  spiritual  a  love  of  science?" 

"  God  forbid,"  answered  the  professor,  somewhat 
testily  —  "  at  least,  unless  they  take  sounder  views  of 
the  healing  art  than  those  adopted  by  Rappaccini.  It 
is  his  theory,  that  all  medicinal  virtues  are  comprised 
within  those  substances  which  we  term  vegetable  poi 
sons.  These  he  cultivates  with  his  own  hands,  and  is 
said  even  to  have  produced  new  varieties  of  poison, 
more  horribly  deleterious  than  Nature,  without  the 
assistance  of  this  learned  person,  would  ever  have 
plagued  the  world  with.  That  the  signor  Doctor  does 
less  mischief  than  might  be  expected,  with  such  dan 
gerous  substances,  is  undeniable.  Now  and  then,  it 
must  be  owned,  he  has  effected  —  or  seemed  to  effect 
—  a  marvellous  cure.  But,  to  tell  you  my  private  mind, 
Signor  Giovanni,  he  should  receive  little  credit  for  such 
instances  of  success  —  they  being  probably  the  work 
of  chance  —  but  should  be  held  strictly  accountable 
for  his  failures,  which  may  justly  be  considered  his 
own  work. " 

The  youth  might  have  taken  Baglioni's  opinions 
with  many  grains  of  allowance,  had  he  known  that 
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there  was  a  professional  warfare  of  long  continuance 
between  him  and  Doctor  Rappaccini,  in  which  the 
latter  was  generally  thought  to  have  gained  the  ad 
vantage.  If  the  reader  be  inclined  to  judge  for  him 
self,  we  refer  him  to  certain  black-letter  tracts  on  both 
sides,  preserved  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Padua. 

"  I  know  not,  most  learned  Professor,"  returned 
Giovanni,  after  musing  on  what  had  been  said  of  Rap- 
paccini's  exclusive  zeal  for  science,  —  "I  know  not 
how  dearly  this  physician  may  love  his  art ;  but  surely 
there  is  one  object  more  dear  to  him.  He  has  a 
daughter." 

"Aha!"  cried  the  professor,  with  a  laugh.  "So 
now  our  friend  Giovanni's  secret  is  out.  You  have 
heard  of  this  daughter,  whom  all  the  young  men  in 
Padua  are  wild  about,  though  not  half  a  dozen  have 
ever  had  the  good  hap  to  see  her  face.  I  know  little 
of  the  Signora  Beatrice,  save  that  Rappaccini  is  said 
to  have  instructed  her  deeply  in  his  science,  and  that, 
young  and  beautiful  as  fame  reports  her,  she  is  already 
qualified  to  fill  a  professor's  chair.  Perchance  her 
father  destines  her  for  mine  !  Other  absurd  rumors 
there  be,  not  worth  talking  about  or  listening  to.  So 
now,  Signor  Giovanni,  drink  off  your  glass  of 
Lacryma." 

Guasconti  returned  to  his  lodgings  somewhat  heated 
with  the  wine  he  had  quaffed,  and  which  caused  his 
brain  to  swim  with  strange  fantasies  in  reference  to 
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Doctor  Rappaccini  and  the  beautiful  Beatrice.  On 
his  way,  happening  to  pass  by  a  florist's,  he  bought  a 
fresh  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Ascending  to  his  chamber,  he  seated  himself  near 
the  window,  but  within  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
depth  of  the  wall,  so  that  he  could  look  down  into 
the  garden  with  little  risk  of  being  discovered.  All 
beneath  his  eye  was  a  solitude.  The  strange  plants 
were  basking  in -the  sunshine,  and  now  and  then  nod 
ding  gently  to  one  another,  as  if  in  acknowledgment 
of  sympathy  and  kindred.  In  the  midst,  by  the  shat 
tered  fountain,  grew  the  magnificent  shrub,  with  its 
purple  gems  clustering  all  over  it ;  they  glowed  in  the 
air,  and  gleamed  back  again  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
pool,  which  thus  seemed  to  overflow  with  colored  radi 
ance  from  the  rich  reflection  that  was  steeped  in  it. 
At  first,  as  we  have  said,  the  garden  was  a  solitude. 
Soon,  however,  —  as  Giovanni  had  half-hoped,  half- 
feared,  would  be  the  case,  —  a  figure  appeared  be 
neath  the  antique  sculptured  portal,  and  came  down 
between  the  rows  of  plants,  inhaling  their  various 
perfumes,  as  if  she  were  one  of  those  beings  of  old 
classic  fable,  that  lived  upon  sweet  odors.  On  again 
beholding  Beatrice,  the  young  man  was  even  startled 
to  perceive  how  much  her  beauty  exceeded  his  recol 
lection  of  it;  so  brilliant,  so  vivid  in  its  character, 
that  she  glowed  amid  the  sunlight,  and,  as  Giovanni 
whispered  to  himself,  positively  illuminated  the  more 
shadowy  intervals  of  the  garden  path.  Her  face  being 
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now  more  revealed  than  on  the  former  occasion,  he 
was  struck  by  its  expression  of  simplicity  and  sweet 
ness  ;  qualities  that  had  not  entered  into  his  idea  of 
her  character,  and  which  made  him  ask  anew,  what 
manner  of  mortal  she  might  be.  Nor  did  he  fail  again 
to  observe,  or  imagine,  an  analogy  between  the  beau 
tiful  girl  and  the  gorgeous  shrub  that  hung  its  gem- 
like  flowers  over  the  fountain ;  a  resemblance  which 
Beatrice  seemed  to  have  indulged  a  fantastic  humor  in 
heightening,  both  by  the  arrangement  of  her  dress  and 
the  selection  of  its  hues. 

Approaching  the  shrub,  she  threw  open  her  arms, 
as  with  a  passionate  ardor,  and  drew  its  branches  into 
an  intimate  embrace ;  so  intimate,  that  her  features 
were  hidden  in  its  leafy  bosom,  and  her  glistening 
ringlets  all  intermingled  with  the  flowers. 

"Give  me  thy  breath,  my  sister,"  exclaimed  Beatrice  ; 
"  for  I  am  faint  with  common  air  !  And  give  me  this 
flower  of  thine,  which  I  separate  with  gentlest  fingers 
from  the  stem,  and  place  it  close  beside  my  heart." 

Wtth  these  words,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Rappac- 
cini  plucked  one  of  the  richest  blossoms  of  the  shrub, 
and  was  about  to  fasten  it  in  her  bosom.  But  now, 
unless  Giovanni's  draughts  of  wine  had  bewildered  his 
senses,  a  singular  incident  occurred.  A  small  orange- 
colored  reptile,  of  the  lizard  or  chameleon  species, 
chanced  to  be  creeping  along  the  path,  just  at  the  feet 
of  Beatrice.  It  appeared  to  Giovanni  —  but,  at  the  dis 
tance  from  which  he  gazed,  he  could  scarcely  have  seen 
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anything  so  minute  —  it  appeared  to  him,  however,  that 
a  drop  or  two  of  moisture  from  the  broken  stem  of  the 
flower  descended  upon  the  lizard's  head.  For  an  in 
stant,  the  reptile  contorted  itself  violently,  and  then 
lay  motionless  in  the  sunshine.  Beatrice  observed  this 
remarkable  phenomenon,  and  crossed  herself,  sadly, 
but  without  surprise  ;  nor  did  she  therefore  hesitate  to 
arrange  the  fatal  flower  in  her  bosom.  There  it 
blushed,  and  almost  glimmered  with  the  dazzling  effect 
of  a  precious  stone,  adding  to  her  dress  and  aspect 
the  one  appropriate  charm,  which  nothing  else  in  the 
world  could  have  supplied.  But  Giovanni,  out  of  the 
shadow  of  his  window,  bent  forward  and  shrank  back, 
and  murmured  and  trembled. 

"Am  I  awake?  Have  I  my  senses?"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  What  is  this  being  ?  —  beautiful,  shall  I  call 
her?  —  or  inexpressibly  terrible?" 

Beatrice  now  strayed  carelessly  through  the  garden, 
approaching  closer  beneath  Giovanni's  window,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  thrust  his  head  quite  out  of  its 
concealment,  in  order  to  gratify  the  intense  and  p&inful 
curiosity  which  she  excited.  At  this  moment,  there 
came  a  beautiful  insect  over  the  garden  wall ;  it  had 
perhaps  wandered  through  the  city  and  found  no  flowers 
nor  verdure  among  those  antique  haunts  of  men,  until 
the  heavy  perfumes  of  Doctor  Rappaccini's  shrubs  had 
lured  it  from  afar.  Without  alighting  on  the  flowers, 
tliis  winged  brightness  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  Bea 
trice,  and  lingered  in  the  air  and  fluttered  about  her 
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head.  Now  here  it  could  not  be  but  that  Giovanni 
Guasconti's  eyes  deceived  him.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
he  fancied  that  while  Beatrice  was  gazing  at  the  insect 
with  childish  delight,  it  grew  faint  and  fell  at  her  feet ! 
—  its  bright  wings  shivered  !  it  was  dead  !  —  from  no 
cause  that  he  could  discern,  unless  it  were  the  at 
mosphere  of  her  breath.  Again  Beatrice  crossed 
herself  and  sighed  heavily,  as  she  bent  over  the  dead 
insect. 

An  impulsive  movement  of  Giovanni  drew  her  eyes 
to  the  window.  There  she  beheld  the  beautiful  head 
of  the  young  man  —  rather  a  Grecian  than  an  Italian 
head,  with  fair  regular  features,  and  a  glistening  of 
gold  among  his  ringlets  —  gazing  down  upon  her  like 
a  being  that  hovered  in  mid-air.  Scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did,  Giovanni  threw  down  the  bouquet  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  in  his  hand. 

"Signora,"  said  he,  "there  are  pure  and  healthful 
flowers.  Wear  them  for  the  sake  of  Giovanni  Guas- 
conti  !  " 

"Thanks,  Signer,"  replied  Beatrice,  with  her  rich 
voice  that  came  forth  as  it  were  like  a  gush  of  music ; 
and  with  a  mirthful  expression  half  childish  and  half 
woman-like.  "I  accept  your  gift,  and  would  fain 
recompense  it  with  this  precious  purple  flower ;  but  if 
I  toss  it  into  the  air,  it  will  not  reach  you.  So  Signer 
Guasconti  must  even  content  himself  with  my  thanks." 

She  lifted  the  bouquet  from  the  ground,  and  then 
as  if  inwardly  ashamed  at  having  stepped  aside  from 
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her  maidenly  reserve  to  respond  to  a  stranger's  greet 
ing,  passed  swiftly  homeward  through  the  garden. 
But,  few  as  the  moments  were,  it  seemed  to  Giovanni 
when  she  was  on  the  point  of  vanishing  beneath  the 
sculptured  portal,  that  his  beautiful  bouquet  was  al 
ready  beginning  to  wither  in  her  grasp.  It  was  an 
idle  thought ;  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  distin 
guishing  a  faded  flower  from  a  fresh  one,  at  so  great 
a  distance. 

For  many  days  after  this  incident,  the  young  man 
avoided  the  window  that  looked  into  Doctor  Rappac- 
cini's  garden,  as  if  something  ugly  and  monstrous 
would  have  blasted  his  eyesight  had  he  been  betrayed 
into  a  glance.  He  felt  conscious  of  having  put  him 
self  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  influence  of  an 
unintelligible  power,  by  the  communication  which  he 
had  opened  with  Beatrice.  The  wisest  course  would 
have  been,  if  his  heart  were  in  any  real  danger,  to  quit 
his  lodgings  and  Padua  itself,  at  once  ;  the  next  wiser, 
to  have  accustomed  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
familiar  and  daylight  view  of  Beatrice ;  thus  bringing 
her  rigidly  and  systematically  within  the  limits  of 
ordinary  experience.  Least  of  all,  while  avoiding  her 
sight,  should  Giovanni  have  remained  so  near  this 
extraordinary  being,  that  the  proximity  and  possibility 
even  of  intercourse  should  give  a  kind  of  substance 
and  reality  to  the  wild  vagaries  which  his  imagination 
ran  riot  continually  in  producing.  Guasconti  had  not 
a  deep  heart  —  or  at  all  events,  its  depths  were  not 
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sounded  now  —  but  he  had  a  quick  fancy,  and  an  ar 
dent  southern  temperament,  which  rose  every  instant 
to  a  higher  fever-pitch.  Whether  or  no  Beatrice  pos 
sessed  those  terrible  attributes  —  that  fatal  breath  — 
the  affinity  with  those  so  beautiful  and  deadly  flowers 
—  which  were  indicated  by  what  Giovanni  had  wit 
nessed,  she  had  at  least  instilled  a  fierce  and  subtle 
poison  into  his  system.  It  was  not  love,  although  her 
rich  beauty  was  a  madness  to  him ;  nor  horror,  even 
while  he  fancied  her  spirit  to  be  imbued  with  the  same 
baneful  essence  that  seemed  to  pervade  her  physical 
frame ;  but  a  wild  offspring  of  both  love  and  horror 
that  had  each  parent  in  it,  and  burned  like  one  and 
shivered  like  the  other.  Giovanni  knew  not  what  to 
dread ;  still  less  did  he  know  what  to  hope  ;  yet  hope 
and  dread  kept  a  continual  warfare  in  his  breast,  alter 
nately  vanquishing  one  another  and  starting  up  afresh 
to  renew  the  contest.  Blessed  are  all  simple  emotions, 
be  they  dark  or  bright  !  It  is  the  lurid  intermixture 
of  the  two  that  produces  the  illuminating  blaze  of  the 
infernal  regions. 

Sometimes  he  endeavored  to  assuage  the  fever  of 
his  spirit  by  a  rapid  walk  through  the  streets  of  Padua, 
or  beyond  its  gates ;  his  footsteps  kept  time  with  the 
throbbings  of  his  brain,  so  that  the  walk  was  apt  to 
accelerate  itself  to  a  race.  One  day  he  found  himself 
arrested  ;  his  arm  was  seized  by  a  portly  personage 
who  had  turned  back  on  recognizing  the  young  man, 
and  expended  much  breath  in  overtaking  him. 
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«  Signer  Giovanni  ]  -  stay,  my  young  friend  1 "  cried 
he  "Have  you  forgotten  me?  That  might  well  be 
the  case,  if  I  were  as  much  altered  as  yourself 
'  It  wa  Baglioni,  whom  Giovanni  had  avoided,  ever 
since  their  first  meeting,  from  a  doubt  that  the  pro 
fessor's  sagacity  would  look  too  deeply  into  us  secrets 

Endeavoring  to  recover  himself,  he  stared  forth  wildly 
from  his  inner  world  into  the  outer  one,  and  spoke 

'  ™  Yel"  'l  am  Gianni  Guasconti.    You  are  Professor 
Pietro  Baglioni.     Now  let  me  pass  !" 

,,Not  yet-not  yet,  Signor  Giovanni  Guasconti, 
said  the  professor,  smiling,  but  at  the  same  time  scruti 
nizing  the  youth  with  an  earnest  glance.  - 
did  I  grow  up  side  by  side  with  your  father,  and  shall 
h  s  son  pass  L  like  a  stranger,  in  these  old  streets  of 
Padua?    Stand  still,  Signor  Giovanni;  for  we  must 
have  a  word  or  two  before  we  part." 

"Speedily,  then,  most  worshipful  Professor,  speed- 
ily  I  "said  Giovanni,  with  feverish  impatience, 
not  your  worship  see  that  I  am  in  haste?" 

Now,  while  he  was  speaking,  there  came  a  man  n 
black  along  the  street,  stooping  and  moving  feebly, 
like  a  person  in  inferior  health.  His  face  was  all  over- 
Ud'with  a  most  sickly  and  sallow  hue ,  but  yet  so 
pervaded  with  ah  expression  of  piercing  and  active  m 
tellect,  that  an  observer  might  •  easily  have  overlooked 
the  merely  physical  attributes,  and  have  seen  only  chis 
londerM  e'n  rgy-  As  he  passed,  this  person  ex- 
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changed  a  cold  and  distant  salutation  with  Baglioni, 
but  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Giovanni  with  an  intentness 
that  seemed  to  bring  out  whatever  was  within  him 
worthy  of  notice.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  pecul 
iar  quietness  in  the  look,  as  if  taking  merely  a  specu 
lative,  not  a  human,  interest  in  the  young  man. 

"  It  is  Doctor  Rappaccini ! "  whispered  the  pro 
fessor,  when  the  stranger  had  passed. — "Has  he  ever 
seen  your  face  before  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know,"  answered  Giovanni,  starting  at 
the  name. 

"  He  has  seen  you  !  —  he  must  have  seen  you  ! "  said 
Baglioni,  hastily.  "For  some  purpose  or  other,  this 
man  of  science  is  making  a  study  of  you.  I  know  that 
look  of  his  !  It  is  the  same  that  coldly  illuminates  his 
face,  as  he  bends  over  a  bird,  a  mouse,  or  a  butterfly, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  some  experiment,  he  has  killed 
by  the  perfume  of  a  flower  —  a  look  as  deep  as  nature 
itself,  but  without  nature's  warmth  of  love.  Signor 
Giovanni,  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  it,  you  are  the  sub 
ject  of  one  of  Rappaccini's  experiments  !  " 

"Will  you  make  a  fool  of  me?"  cried  Giovanni, 
passionately.  "  That,  Signor  Professor,  were  an  un 
toward  experiment." 

"  Patience,  patience  ! "  replied  the  imperturbable 
professor.  "  I  tell  thee,  my  poor  Giovanni,  that  Rap 
paccini  has  a  scientific  interest  in  thee.  Thou  hast 
fallen  into  fearful  hands  !  And  the  Signora  Beatrice  ? 
What  part  does  she  act  in  this  mystery?  " 
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But  Guasconti,  finding  Baglioni's  pertinacity  intoler 
able,  here  broke  away,  and  was  gone  before  the  pro 
fessor  could  again  seize  his  arm.  Pie  looked  after  the 
young  man  intently,  and  shook  his  head. 

" This  must  not  be,"  said  Baglioni  to  himself.  "The 
youth  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  and  shall  not  come 
to  any  harm  from  which  the  arcana  of  medical  science 
can  preserve  him.  Besides,  it  is  too  insufferable  an 
impertinence  in  Rappaccini  thus  to  snatch  the  lad  out 
of  my  own  hands,  as  I  may  say,  and  make  use  of  him 
for  his  infernal  experiments.  This  daughter  of  his  ! 
It  shall  be  looked  to.  Perchance,  most  learned  Rap 
paccini,  I  may  foil  you  where  you  little  dream  of  it !  " 

Meanwhile,  Giovanni  had  pursued  a  circuitous  route, 
and  at  length  found  himself  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings. 
As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  he  was  met  by  old  Lisa- 
betta,  who  smirked  and  smiled,  and  was  evidently  de 
sirous  to  attract  his  attention ;  vainly,  however,  as  the 
ebullition  of  his  feelings  had  momentarily  subsided  into 
a  cold  and  dull  vacuity.  He  turned  his  eyes  full  upon 
the  withered  face  that  was  puckering  itself  into  a  smile, 
but  seemed  to  behold  it  not.  The  old  dame,  there 
fore,  laid  her  grasp  upon  his  cloak. 

"  Signor  !  —  Signer  !  "  whispered  she,  still  with  a 
smile  over  the  whole  breadth  of  her  visage,  so  that  it 
looked  not  unlike  a  grotesque  carving  in  wood,  dark 
ened  by  centuries  —  "  Listen,  Signor  !  There  is  a 
private  entrance  into  the  garden !  " 

"What  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  Giovanni,  turning 
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jiiickly  about,  as  if  an  inanimate  thing  should  start 
'nto  feverish  life.  —  "A  private  entrance  into  Doctor 
j.<appaccini's  garden  !  " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  —  not   so   loud  !  "  whispered  Lisa- 
jetta,  putting  her  hand  over  his  mouth.     "  Yes ;  into 
the  worshipful  Doctor's  garden,  where  you  may  see 
all  his  fine  shrubbery.     Many  a  young  man  in  Padua 
would  give  gold  to  be  admitted  among  those  flowers." 
Giovanni  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand. 
"Show  me  the  way,"  said  he. 

A   surmise,  probably  excited   by   his   conversation 
with  Baglioni,  crossed  his  mind,  that  this  interposition 
of  old  Lisabetta  might  perchance  be  connected  with 
the  intrigue,  whatever  were  its  nature,  in  which  the 
|  professor  seemed  to  suppose  that  Doctor  Rappaccini 
i  was  involving  him.     But  such  a  suspicion,  though  it 
1  disturbed  Giovanni,  was  inadequate  to  restrain  him. 
The   instant  he  was  aware  of  the   possibility  of  ap 
proaching  Beatrice,  it  seemed  an   absolute  necessity 
s  of  his  existence  to  do  so.     It  mattered  not  whether 
r  she  were  angel  or  demon  ;  he  was  irrevocably  within 
her  sphere,  and  must  obey  the  law  that  whirled  him 
onward,  in   ever  lessening   circles,  towards   a   result 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  foreshadow.     And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  came  across  him  a  sudden  doubt, 
whether  this  intense  interest  on  his  part  were  not  de 
lusory —  whether  it  were  really  of  so  deep  and  positive 
a  nature  as  to  justify  him  in  now  thrusting  himself  into 
an  incalculable  position  —  whether  it  were  not  merely 
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the  fantasy  of  a  young  man's  brain,  only  slightly,  or 
not  at  all,  connected  with  his  heart ! 

He  paused  — hesitated  — turned  half  about  — but 
again  went  on.  His  withered  guide  led  him  along 
several  obscure  passages,  and  finally  undid  a  door, 
through  which,  as  it  was  opened,  there  came  the  sight 
and  sound  of  rustling  leaves  with  the  broken  sunshine 
glimmering  among  them.  Giovanni  stepped  forth, 
and  forcing  himself  through  the  entanglement  of  a 
shrub  that  wreathed  its  tendrils  over  the  hidden  en 
trance,  he  stood  beneath  his  own  window,  in  the  open 
area  of  Doctor  Rappaccini's  garden. 

How  often  is  it  the  case,  that,  when  impossibilities 
have  come  to  pass,  and  dreams  have  condensed  their 
misty  substance  into  tangible  realities,  we  find  ourselves 
calm,  and  even  coldly  self-possessed,  amid  circum 
stances  which  it  would  have  been  a  delirium  of  joy  or 
agony  to  anticipate !  Fate  delights  to  thwart  us  thus. 
Passion  will  choose  his  own  time  to  rush  upon  the 
scene,  and  lingers  sluggishly  behind,  when  an  appropri 
ate  adjustment  of  events  would  seem  to  summon  his 
appearance.  So  was  it  now  with  Giovanni.  Day  after 
day,  his  pulses  had  throbbed  with  feverish  blood,  at  the 
improbable  idea  of  an  interview  with  Beatrice,  and  of 
standing  with  her,  face  to  face,  in  this  very  garden, 
basking  in  the  oriental  sunshine  of  her  beauty,  and 
snatching  from  her  full  gaze  the  mystery  which  fa 
deemed  the  riddle  of  his  own  existence.  But  now 
there  was  a  singular  and  untimely  equanimity  withir 
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his  breast.  He  threw  a  glance  around  the  garden  to 
discover  if  Beatrice  or  her  father  were  present,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  alone,  began  a  critical  observa 
tion  of  the  plants. 

The  aspect  of  one  and  all  of  them  dissatisfied  him  ; 
their  gorgeousness  seemed  fierce,  passionate,  and  even 
unnatural.  There  was  hardly  an  individual  shrub 
which  a  wanderer,  straying  by  himself  through  a  forest, 
would  not  have  been  startled  to  find  growing  wild,  as 
if  an  unearthly  face  had  glared  at  him  out  of  the  thicket. 
Several,  also,  would  have  shocked  a  delicate  instinct  by 
an  appearance  of  artificialness,  indicating  that  there  had 
been  such  commixture,  and,  as  it  were,  adultery,  of 
various  vegetable  species,  that  the  production  was  no 
longer  of  God's  making,  but  the  monstrous  offspring  of 
man's  depraved  fancy,  glowing  with  only  an  evil  mockery 
of  beauty.  They  were  probably  the  result  of  experi 
ment,  which,  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  succeeded  in 
mingling  plants  individually  lovely  into  a  compound 
possessing  the  questionable  and  ominous  character 
that  distinguished  the  whole  growth  of  the  garden. 
In  fine,  Giovanni  recognized  but  two  or  three  plants 
in  the  collection,  and  those  of  a  kind  that  he  well  knew 
to  be  poisonous.  While  busy  with  these  contempla 
tions,  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a  silken  garment,  and 
turning,  beheld  Beatrice  emerging  from  beneath  the 
sculptured  portal. 

Giovanni  had  not  considered  with  himself  what 
should  be  his  deportment ;  whether  he  should  apolo- 
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gize  for  his  intrusion  into  the  garden,  or  assume  that 
he  was  there  with  the  privity,  at  least,  if  not  by  the 
desire,  of  Doctor  Rappaccini  or  his  daughter.  But 
Beatrice's  manner  placed  him  at  his  ease,  though 
leaving  him  still  in  doubt  by  what  agency  he  had 
gained  admittance.  She  came  lightly  along  the  path, 
and  met  him  near  the  broken  fountain.  There  was 
surprise  in  her  face,  but  brightened  by  a  simple  and 
kind  expression  of  pleasure. 

"  You  are  a  connoisseur  in  flowers,  Signor,"  said 
Beatrice,  with  a  smile,  alluding  to  the  bouquet  which 
he  had  flung  her  from  the  window.  "  It  is  no  marvel, 
therefore,  if  the  sight  of  my  father's  rare  collection  has 
tempted  you  to  take  a  nearer  view.  If  he  were  here, 
he  could  tell  you  many  strange  and  interesting  facts  as 
to  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  shrubs,  for  he  has 
spent  a  lifetime  in  such  studies,  and  this  garden  is  his 
world." 

"  And  yourself,  lady,"  —  observed  Giovanni,  —  "  if 
fame  says  true  —  you,  likewise,  are  deeply  skilled  in 
the  virtues  indicated  by  these  rich  blossoms  and  these 
spicy  perfumes.  Would  you  deign  to  be  my  instruc 
tress,  I  should  prove  an  apter  scholar  than  under 
Signor  Rappaccini  himself." 

"  Are  there  such  idle  rumors?  "  asked  Beatrice,  with 
the  music  of  a  pleasant  laugh.  "  Do  people  say  that  I 
am  skilled  in  my  father's  science  of  plants?  What  a 
jest  is  there  !  No ;  though  I  have  grown  up  among 
these  flowers,  I  know  no  more  of  them  than  their 
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hues  and  perfume ;  and,  sometimes,  methinks  I  would 
fain  rid  myself  of  even  that  small  knowledge.  There 
are  many  flowers  here,  and  those  not  the  least  bril 
liant,  that  shock  and  offend  me,  when  they  meet  my 
eye.  But,  pray,  Signer,  do  not  believe  these  stories 
about  my  science.  Believe  nothing  of  me  save  what 
you  see  with  your  own  eyes." 

"  And  must  I  believe  all  that  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes?"  asked  Giovanni,  pointedly,  while  the  rec 
ollection  of  former  scenes  made  him  shrink.  "  No, 
Signora,  you  demand  too  little  of  me.  Bid  me  believe 
nothing,  save  what  comes  from  your  own  lips." 

It  would  appear  that  Beatrice  understood  him. 
There  came  a  deep  flush  to  her  cheek  ;  but  she  looked 
full  into  Giovanni's  eyes,  and  responded  to  his  gaze  of 
uneasy  suspicion  with  a  queenlike  haughtiness. 

"  I  do  so  bid  you,  Signer  !  "  she  replied.  "  Forget 
whatever  you  may  have  fancied  in  regard  to  me.  If 
true  to  the  outward  senses,  still  it  may  be  false  in  its 
essence.  But  the  words  of  Beatrice  Rappaccini's  lips 
are  true  from  the  heart  outward.  Those  you  may 
believe  ! " 

A  fervor  glowed  in  her  whole  aspect,  and  beamed 
upon  Giovanni's  consciousness  like  the  light  of  truth 
itself.  But  while  she  spoke,  there  was  a  fragrance  in 
the  atmosphere  around  her  rich  and  delightful,  though 
evanescent,  yet  which  the  young  man,  from  an  inde 
finable  reluctance,  scarcely  dared  to  draw  into  his 
lungs.  It  might  be  the  odor  of  the  flowers.  Could 
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it  be  Beatrice's  breath,  which  thus  embalmed  her  words 
with  a  strange  richness,  as  if  by  steeping  them  in  her 
heart?  A  faintness  passed  like  a  shadow  over  Gio 
vanni,  and  flitted  away ;  he  seemed  to  gaze  through 
the  beautiful  girl's  eyes  into  her  transparent  soul,  and 
felt  no  more  doubt  or  fear. 

The  tinge  of  passion  that  had  colored  Beatrice's 
manner  vanished  :  she  became  gay,  and  appeared  to 
derive  a  pure  delight  from  her  communion  with  the 
youth,  not  unlike  what  the  maiden  of  a  lonely  island 
might  have  felt,  conversing  with  a  voyager  from  the 
civilized  world.  Evidently  her  experience  of  life  had 
been  confined  within  the  limits  of  that  garden.  She 
talked  now  about  matters  as  simple  as  the  daylight  or 
summer-clouds,  and  now  asked  questions  in  reference 
to  the  city,  or  Giovanni's  distant  home,  his  friends, 
his  mother,  and  his  sisters ;  questions  indicating  such 
seclusion,  and  such  lack  of  familiarity  with  modes 
and  forms,  that  Giovanni  responded  as  if  to  an  infant. 
Her  spirit  gushed  out  before  him  like  a  fresh  rill,  that 
was  just  catching  its  first  glimpse  of  the  sunlight,  and 
wondering  at  the  reflections  of  earth  and  sky  which 
were  flung  into  its  bosom. 

There  came  thoughts,  too,  from  a  deep  source,  and 
fantasies  of  a  gemlike  brilliancy,  as  if  diamonds  and 
rubies  sparkled  upward  among  the  bubbles  of  the  foun 
tain.  Ever  and  anon,  there  gleamed  across  the  young 
man's  mind  a  sense  of  wonder,  that  he  should  be  walk 
ing  side  by  side  with  the  being  who  had  so  wrought 
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upon  his  imagination  —  whom  he  had  idealized  in 
such  hues  of  terror —  in  whom  he  had  positively  wit 
nessed  such  manifestations  of  dreadful  attributes  — 
that  he  should  be  conversing  with  Beatrice  like  a  brother, 
and  should  find  her  so  human  and  so  maiden-like. 
But  such  reflections  were  only  momentary ;  the  effect 
of  her  character  was  too  real,  not  to  make  itself 
familiar  at  once. 

In  this  free  intercourse,  they  had  strayed  through  the 
garden,  and  now,  after  many  turns  among  its  avenues, 
were  come  to  the  shattered  fountain,  beside  which 
grew  the  magnificent  shrub  with  its  treasury  of  glow 
ing  blossoms.  A  fragrance  was  diffused  from  it,  which 
Giovanni  recognized  as  identical  with  that  which  he 
had  attributed  to  Beatrice's  breath,  but  incomparably 
more  powerful.  As  her  eyes  fell  upon  it,  Giovanni 
beheld  her  press  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  as  if  her  heart 
were  throbbing  suddenly  and  painfully. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  murmured  she,  ad 
dressing  the  shrub,  "  I  had  forgotten  thee  !  " 

"  I  remember,  Signora,"  said  Giovanni,  "  that  you 
once  promised  to  reward  me  with  one  of  these  living 
gems  for  the  bouquet  which  I  had  the  happy  boldness 
to  fling  to  your  feet.  Permit  me  now  to  pluck  it  as  a 
memorial  of  this  interview." 

He  made  a  step  towards  the  shrub,  with  extended 
hand.  But  Beatrice  darted  forward,  uttering  a  shriek 
that  went  through  his  heart  like  a  dagger.  She  caught 
his  hand,  and  drew  it  back  with  the  whole  force  of  her 
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slender  figure.  Giovanni  felt  her  touch  thrilling  through 
his  fibres. 

"  Touch  it  not !"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 
"  Not  for  thy  life  !  It  is  fatal !  " 

Then,  hiding  her  face,  she  fled  from  him,  and  van 
ished  beneath  the  sculptured  portal.  As  Giovanni  fol 
lowed  her  with  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  emaciated  fig 
ure  and  pale  intelligence  of  Doctor  Rappaccini,  who 
had  been  watching  the  scene,  he  knew  not  how  long, 
within  the  shadow  of  the  entrance. 

No  sooner  was  Guasconti  alone  in  his  chamber,  than 
the  image  of  Beatrice  came  back  to  his  passionate  mus 
ings,  invested  with  all  the  witchery  that  had  been  gath 
ering  around  it  ever  since  his  first  glimpse  of  her,  and 
now  likewise  imbued  with  a  tender  warmth  of  girlish 
womanhood.  She  was  human  ;  her  nature  was  endowed 
with  all  gentle  and  feminine  qualities ;  she  was  worth 
iest  to  be  worshipped ;  she  was  capable,  surely,  on  her 
part,  of  the  height  and  heroism  of  love.  Those  tokens, 
which  he  had  hitherto  considered  as  proofs  of  a  fright 
ful  peculiarity  in  her  physical  and  moral  system,  were 
now  either  forgotten,  or,  by  the  subtle  sophistry  of 
passion,  transmuted  into  a  golden  crown  of  enchant 
ment,  rendering  Beatrice  the  more  admirable,  by  so 
much  as  she  was  the  more  unique.  Whatever  had 
looked  ugly,  was  now  beautiful ;  or,  if  incapable  of 
such  a  change,  it  stole  away  and  hid  itself  among  those 
shapeless  half-ideas,  which  throng  the  dim  region  be 
yond  the  daylight  of  our  perfect  consciousness.  Thus 
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did  Giovanni  spend  the  night,  nor  fell  asleep,  until  the 
dawn  had  begun  to  awake  the  slumbering  flowers  in 
Doctor  Rappaccini's  garden,  whither  his  dreams  doubt 
less  led  him.  Up  rose  the  sun  in  rys  due  season,  and 
flinging  his  beams  upon  the  young  man's  eyelids, 
awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  pain.  When  thoroughly 
aroused,  he  became  sensible  of  a  burning  and  tingling 
agony  in  his  hand  —  in  his  right  hand  —  the  very  hand 
which  Beatrice  had  grasped  in  her  own,  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  plucking  one  of  the  gemlike  flowers. 
On  the  back  of  that  hand  there  was  now  a  purple  print, 
like  that  of  four  small  fingers,  and  the  likeness  of  a 
slender  thumb  upon  his  wrist. 

Oh,  how  stubbornly  does  love  —  or  even  that  cun 
ning  semblance  of  love  which  flourishes  in  the  imagina 
tion,  but  strikes  no  depth  of  root  into  the  heart  —  how 
stubbornly  does  it  hold  its  faith,  until  the  moment 
come,  when  it  is  doomed  to  vanish  into  thin  mist ! 
Giovanni  wrapt  a  handkerchief  about  his  hand,  and 
wondered  what  evil  thing  had  stung  him,  and  soon 
forgot  his  pain  in  a  revery  of  Beatrice. 

After  the  first  interview,  a  second  was  in  the  inevi 
table  course  of  what  we  call  fate.  A  third  ;  a  fourth  ; 
and  a  meeting  with  Beatrice  in  the  garden  was  no 
longer  an  incident  in  Giovanni's  daily  life,  but  the 
whole  space  in  which  he  might  be  said  to  live ;  for  the 
anticipation  and  memory  of  that  ecstatic  hour  made 
up  the  remainder.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with  the 
daughter  of  Rappaccini.  She  watched  for  the  youth's 
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appearance,  and  flew  to  his  side  with  confidence  as  un- 
reived  as  if  they  had  been  playmates  from   ear  y 
infancy  _  as  if  they  were  such  playmates  stil .     If,  by 
any  unwonted  chance,  he  failed  to  come  at  tl 
pcLed  moment,  she  stood  beneath  the  window,  and 
sent  up  the  rich  sweetness  of  her  tones  to  float  around 
him  in'his  chamber.andechoand  reverberate .through 
out  his  heart  -  "  Giovanni !    Giovanni !    A\  hy  tame, 
thou?     Come  down  ! »  -  And  down  he  hastened  into 
that  Eden  of  poisonous  flowers. 

But  with  all  this  intimate  familiarity,  there  was  stil 
a  reserve  in  Beatrice's  demeanor,  so  rigidly  and  invari 
ably-stained,  that  the  idea  of  infringing  it  scarcely 
occurred  to  his  imagination.     By  all  apprec.able  signs, 
they  loved  ;  they  had  looked  love,  with  eyes  tha  con 
led  the  holy  secret  from  the  depths  of  one  soul  mo 
the  depths  of  the  other,  as  if  it  were  too  sacred  to 
be  whispered  by  the  way;  they  had  even  spoker >  love 
in  those  gushes  of  passion  when  their  spmts  darted 
forth  in  articulated  breath,  like  tongues  of  long-In d  en 
flame  ;  and  yet  there  had  been  no  seal  of  HpV-odj 
of  hands,  nor  any  slightest  caress,  such  as  love  cm 
and  hallows.     He  had  never  touched  one  of  the  gkanv 
ing  ringlets  of  her  hair;  her  garment -so  marked 
was  the"  physical  barrier  between  them -had  never 
been  waved  against  him  by  a  breeze.     On  the  few  oc- 
casionswhen  Giovanni  had  seemed  tempted  to  ov  er- 
step  the  limit,  Beatrice  grew  so  sad,  so  stern    and 
withal  wore  such  a  look  of  desolate  separat.on,  shud- 
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dering  at  itself,  that  not  a  spoken  word  was  requisite 
to  repel  him.  At  such  times,  he  was  startled  at  the 
horrible  suspicions  that  rose,  monster-like,  out  of  the 
caverns  of  his  heart,  and  stared  him  in  the  face ;  his 
love  grew  thin  and  faint  as  the  morning-mist ;  his  doubts 
alone  had  substance.  But  when  Beatrice's  face  bright 
ened  again,  after  the  momentary  shadow,  she  was  trans 
formed  at  once  from  the  mysterious,  questionable  being, 
whom  he  had  watched  with  so  much  awe  and  horror ; 
she  was  now  the  beautiful  and  unsophisticated  girl, 
whom  he  felt  that  his  spirit  knew  with  a  certainty 
beyond  all  other  knowledge. 

A  considerable  time  had  now  passed  since  Giovanni's 
last  meeting  with  Baglioni.  One  morning,  however,  he 
was  disagreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  pro 
fessor,  whom  he  had  scarcely  thought  of  for  whole 
weeks,  and  would  willingly  have  forgotten  still  longer. 
Given  up,  as  he  had  long  been,  to  a  pervading  excite 
ment,  he  could  tolerate  no  companions,  except  upon 
condition  of  their  perfect  sympathy  with  his  present 
state  of  feeling.  Such  sympathy  was  not  to  be  ex 
pected  from  Professor  Baglioni. 

The  visitor  chatted  carelessly,  for  a  few  moments, 
about  the  gossip  of  the  city  and  the  University,  and 
then  took  up  another  topic. 

"  I  have  been  reading  an  old  classic  author  lately," 
said  he, "  and  met  with  a  story  that  strangely  interested 
itne.  Possibly  you  may  remember  it.  It  is  of  an  Ind 
ian  prince  who  sent  a  beautiful  woman  as  a  present 
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ander  as  was  natural  to  a  youthful  conqueror,  fell  n 
love  at  first  sight  with  this  magnificent  stranger.  But 
a  certlin  sage'physician,  happening  to  be  present,  di, 


turning  his 


emphasis  "  had  been  nourished  with  po.sons  from  her 


A  chUdish  fable,"  answered  Giovanni,  nervously 
starting  from  his  chair.  «  I  marvel  how  your  wotsh.p 
finds  toe  to  read  such  nonsense,  among  your  graver 

StU"By  the  bye,"  said  the  professor,  looking  uneasily 
about"  nlm,  "  kat  singular  fragrance  is  th  s  m  you, 
anartment'  Is  it  the  perfume  of  your  gloves? 

a'n  Tut  delicious,  and  yet,  after  all,  by  no  mean, 
ITeeable  Were  I  to  breathe  it  long,  methmks  , 
awgouTd  Yemeni.  It  is  like  the  breath  of  a  Howe 

—  but  I  see  no  flowers  in  the  chamber. 
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"  Nor  are  there  any,"  replied  Giovanni,  who  had 
turned  pale  as  the  professor  spoke ;  "  nor,  I  think,  is 
there  any  fragrance,  except  in  your  worship's  imagi 
nation.  Odors,  being  a  sort  of  element  combined  of 
the  sensual  and  the  spiritual,  are  apt  to  deceive  us  in 
this  manner.  The  recollection  of  a  perfume  —  the 
bare  idea  of  it  —  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  present 
reality." 

"Aye ;  but  my  sober  imagination  does  not  often  play 
such  tricks,"  said  Baglioni ;  "  and  were  I  to  fancy  any 
kind  of  odor,  it  would  be  that  of  some  vile  apothecary 
drug,  wherewith  my  fingers  are  likely  enough  to  be 
imbued.  Our  worshipful  friend  Rappaccini,  as  I  have 
heard,  tinctures  his  medicaments  with  odors  richer  than 
those  of  Araby.  Doubtless,  likewise,  the  fair  and  learned 
Signora  Beatrice  would  minister  to  her  patients  with 
draughts  as  sweet  as  a  maiden's  breath.  But  woe  to 
him  that  sips  them  !  " 

Giovanni's  face  evinced  many  contending  emotions. 
The  tone  in  which  the  professor  alluded  to  the  pure 
and  lovely  daughter  of  Rappaccini  was  a  torture  to  his 
soul  ;  and  yet,  the  intimation  of  a  view  of  her  character, 
opposite  to  his  own,  gave  instantaneous  distinctness  to 
Si  thousand  dim  suspicions,  which  now  grinned  at  him 
like  so  many  demons.  But  he  strove  hard  to  quell 
them,  and  to  respond  to  Baglioni  with  a  true  lover's 
perfect  faith. 

"  Signer  Professor,"  said  he,  "you  were  my  father's 
friend  —  perchance,  too,  it  is  your  purpose  to  act  a 
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friendly  part  towards  his  son.  I  would  fain  feel  noth 
ing  towards  you  save  respect  and  deference.  But  I 
pray  you  to  observe,  Signor,  that  there  is  one  subject  on 
which  we  must  not  speak.  You  know  not  the  Signora 
Beatrice.  You  cannot,  therefore,  estimate  the  wrong  — 
the  blasphemy,  I  may  even  say  —  that  is  offered  to  her 
character  by  a  light  or  injurious  word." 

"  Giovanni !  —  my  poor  Giovanni  !  "  answered  the 
professor,  with  a  calm  expression  of  pity,  "  I  know  this 
wretched  girl  far  better  than  yourself.  You  shall  hear 
the  truth  in  respect  to  the  poisoner  Rappaccini  and  his 
poisonous  daughter.  Yes ;  poisonous  as  she  is  beauti 
ful.  Listen ;  for  even  should  you  do  violence  to  my 
gray  hairs,  it  shall  not  silence  me.  That  old  fable  of 
the  Indian  woman  has  become  a  truth,  by  the  deep  and 
deadly  science  of  Rappaccini,  and  in  the  person  of  the 
lovely  Beatrice  !  " 

Giovanni  groaned  and  hid  his  face. 

"Her  father,"  continued  Baglioni,  "  was  not  restrained 
by  natural  affection  from  offering  up  his  child,  in  this 
horrible  manner,  as  the  victim  of  his  insane  zeal  for 
science.  For —  let  us  do  him  justice  —  he  is  as  true  a 
man  of  science  as  ever  distilled  his  own  heart  in  an 
alembic.  What,  then,  will  be  your  fate?  Beyond  a 
doubt,  you  are  selected  as  the  material  of  some  new 
experiment.  Perhaps  the  result  is  to  be  death  —  per 
haps  a  fate  more  awful  still !  Rappaccini,  with  what  he 
calls  the  interest  of  science  before  his  eyes,  will  hesitate 
at  nothing." 
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"It  is  a  dream!"  muttered  Giovanni  to  himself, 
"  surely  it  is  a  dream  !  " 

"  But,"  resumed  the  professor,  "  be  of  good  cheer, 
son  of  my  friend  !  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  rescue. 
Possibly,  we  may  even  succeed  in  bringing  back  this 
miserable  child  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  nature, 
from  which  her  father's  madness  has  estranged  her. 
Behold  this  little  silver  vase  !  It  was  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  the  renowned  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  is  well 
worthy  to  be  a  love-gift  to  the  fairest  dame  in  Italy.  But 
its  contents  are  invaluable.  One  little  sip  of  this  anti 
dote  would  have  rendered  the  most  virulent  poisons  of 
the  Borgias  innocuous.  Doubt  not  that  it  will  be  as 
efficacious  against  those  of  Rappaccini.  Bestow  the 
vase,  and  the  precious  liquid  within  it,  on  your  Beatrice, 
and  hopefully  await  the  result." 

Baglioni  laid  a  small,  exquisitely  wrought  silver 
phial  on  the  table,  and  withdrew,  leaving  what  he  had 
said  to  produce  its  effect  upon  the  young  man's  mind. 

"  We  will  thwart  Rappaccini  yet ! "  thought  he, 
chuckling  to  himself,  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  "But, 
let  us  confess  the  truth  of  him,  he  is  a  wonderful  man ! 
— a  wonderful  man,  indeed  !  A  vile  empiric,  however, 
in  his  practice,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
those  who  respect  the  good  old  rules  of  the  medical 
profession  ! " 

Throughout  Giovanni's  whole  acquaintance  with 
Beatrice,  he  had  occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  been 
haunted  by  dark  surmises  as  to  her  character.  Yet, 
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so  thoroughly  had  she  made  herself  felt  by  him  as  a 
simple,  natural,  most  affectionate  and  guileless  creature, 
that  the  image  now  held  up  by  Professor  Baglioni 
looked  as  strange  and  incredible  as  if  it  were  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own  original  conception.  True, 
there  were  ugly  recollections  connected  with  his  first 
glimpses  of  the  beautiful  girl ;  he  could  not  quite  for 
get  the  bouquet  that  withered  in  her  grasp,  and  the 
insect  that  perished  amid  the  sunny  air,  by  no  osten 
sible  agency  save  the  fragrance  of  her  breath.  These 
incidents,  however,  dissolving  in  the  pure  light  of  her 
character,  had  no  longer  the  efficacy  of  facts,  but  were 
acknowledged  as  mistaken  fantasies,  by  whatever  testi 
mony  of  the  senses  they  might  appear  to  be  substanti 
ated.  There  is  something  truer,  and  more  real,  than 
what  we  can  see  with  the  eyes  and  touch  with  the  finger. 
On  such  better  evidence  had  Giovanni  founded  his 
confidence  in  Beatrice,  though  rather  by  the  necessary 
force  of  her  high  attributes,  than  by  any  deep  and  gen 
erous  faith  on  his  part.  But  now  his  spirit  was  inca 
pable  of  sustaining  itself  at  the  height  to  which  the 
early  enthusiasm  of  passion  had  exalted  it;  he  fell 
down,  grovelling  among  earthly  doubts,  and  defiled 
therewith  the  pure  whiteness  of  Beatrice's  image.  Not 
that  he  gave  her  up  ;  he  did  but  distrust.  He  resolved 
to  institute  some  decisive  test  that  should  satisfy  him, 
once  for  all,  whether  there  were  those  dreadful  peculi 
arities  in  her  physical  nature,  which  could  not  be  sup 
posed  to  exist  without  some  corresponding  monstrosity 
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of  soul.  His  eyes,  gazing  down  afar,  might  have  de 
ceived  him  as  to  the  lizard,  the  insect,  and  the  flowers. 
But  if  he  could  witness,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces, 
the  sudden  blight  of  one  fresh  and  healthful  flower  in 
Beatrice's  hand,  there  would  be  room  for  no  further 
question.  With  this  idea,  he  hastened  to  the  florist's, 
and  purchased  a  bouquet  that  was  still  gemmed  with 
the  morning  dew-drops. 

It  was  now  the  customary  hour  of  his  daily  interview 
with  Beatrice.  Before  descending  into  the  garden, 
Giovanni  failed  not  to  look  at  his  figure  in  the  mirror ; 
a  vanity  to  be  expected  in  a  beautiful  young  man,  yet, 
as  displaying  itself  at  that  troubled  and  feverish  mo 
ment,  the  token  of  a  certain  shallowness  of  feeling  and 
insincerity  of  character.  He  did  gaze,  however,  and 
said  to  himself,  that  his  features  had  never  before  pos 
sessed  so  rich  a  grace,  nor  his  eyes  such  vivacity,  nor 
his  cheeks  so  warm  a  hue  of  superabundant  life. 

"  At  least,"  thought  he,  "  her  poison  has  not  yet 
insinuated  itself  into  my  system.  I  am  no  flower  to 
perish  in  her  grasp  !  " 

With  that  thought  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  bou 
quet,  which  he  had  never  once  laid  aside  from  his 
hand.  A  thrill  of  indefinable  horror  shot  through 
his  frame,  on  perceiving  that  those  dewy  flowers 
were  already  beginning  to  droop ;  they  wore  the 
aspect  of  things  that  had  been  fresh  and  lovely,  yes 
terday.  Giovanni  grew  white  as  marble,  and  stood 
.motionless  before  the  mirror,  staring  at  his  own  re- 
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flection  there,  as  at  the  likeness  of  something  fright 
ful.  He  remembered  Baglioni's  remark  about  the 
fragrance  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  chamber.  It 
must  have  been  the  poison  in  his  breath  !  Then  he 
shuddered  —  shuddered  at  himself !  Recovering  from 
his  stupor,  he  began  to  watch,  with  curious  eye,  a 
spider  that  was  busily  at  work,  hanging  its  web  from 
the  antique  cornice  of  the  apartment,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  artful  system  of  interwoven  lines,  as 
vigorous  and  active  a  spider  as  ever  dangled  from  an 
old  ceiling.  Giovanni  bent  towards  the  insect,  and 
emitted  a  deep,  long  breath.  The  spider  suddenly 
ceased  its  toil ;  the  web  vibrated  with  a  tremor  origi 
nating  in  the  body  of  the  small  artisan.  Again  Gio 
vanni  sent  forth  a  breath,  deeper,  longer,  and  imbued 
with  a  venomous  feeling  out  of  his  heart ;  he  knew 
not  whether  he  were  wicked  or  only  desperate.  The 
spider  made  a  convulsive  gripe  with  his  limbs,  and 
hung  dead  across  the  window. 

"  Accursed  !  accursed  !  "  muttered  Giovanni,  ad 
dressing  himself.  "  Hast  thou  grown  so  poisonous, 
that  this  deadly  insect  perishes  by  thy  breath?" 

At  that  moment,  a  rich,  sweet  voice  came  floating 
up  from  the  garden  :  — 

"  Gioyanni !  Giovanni !  It  is  past  the  hour  !  Why 
tarriest  thou?  Come  down  !" 

"  Yes,"  muttered  Giovanni  again.  "She  is  the  only 
being  whom  my  breath  may  not  slay  !  Would  that  it 
might ! " 
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He  rushed  down,  and  in  an  instant  was  standing 
before  the  bright  and  loving  eyes  of  Beatrice.  A 
moment  ago,  his  wrath  and  despair  had  been  so  fierce 
that  he  could  have  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
wither  her  by  a  glance.  But,  with  her  actual  presence, 
there  came  influences  which  had  too  real  an  existence 
to  be  at  once  shaken  off;  recollections  of  the  delicate 
and  benign  power  of  her  feminine  nature,  which  had  so 
often  enveloped  him  in  a  religious  calm  ;  recollections 
of  many  a  holy  and  passionate  outgush  of  her  heart, 
when  the  pure  fountain  had  been  unsealed  from  its 
depths,  and  made  visible  in  its  transparency  to  his 
mental  eye  ;  recollections  which,  had  Giovanni  known 
how  to  estimate  them,  would  have  assured  him  that 
all  this  ugly  mystery  was  but  an  earthly  illusion,  and 
that,  whatever  mist  of  evil  might  seem  to  have  gathered 
over  her,  the  real  Beatrice  was  a  heavenly  angel. 
Incapable  as  he  was  of  such  high  faith,  still  her  pres 
ence  had  not  utterly  lost  its  magic.  Giovanni's  rage 
was  quelled  into  an  aspect  of  sullen  insensibility. 
Beatrice,  with  a  quick  spiritual  sense,  immediately 
felt  that  there  was  a  gulf  of  blackness  between  them, 
which  neither  he  nor  she  could  pass.  They  walked 
on  together,  sad  and  silent,  and  came  thus  to  the 
marble  fountain,  and  to  its  pool  of  water  on  the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  which  grew  the  shrub  that  bore  gem- 
like  blossoms.  Giovanni  was  affrighted  at  the  eager 
enjoyment  —  the  appetite,  as  it  were  —  with  which  he 
found  himself  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
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"  Beatrice,"  asked  he,  abruptly,  "  whence  came  this 
shrub?" 

"  My  father  created  it,"  answered  she,  with  sim 
plicity. 

"Created  it!  created  it!"  repeated  Giovanni. 
"What  mean  you,  Beatrice?" 

"  He  is  a  man  fearfully  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  nature,"  replied  Beatrice;  "and,  at  the  hour  when 
I  first  drew  breath,  this  plant  sprang  from  the  soil, 
the  offspring  of  his  science,  of  his  intellect,  while  I 
was  but  his  earthly  child.  Approach  it  not ! "  con 
tinued  she,  observing  with  terror  that  Giovanni  was 
drawing  nearer  to  the  shrub.  "  It  has  qualities  that 
you  little  dream  of.  But  I,  dearest  Giovanni,  —  I 
grew  up  and  blossomed  with  the  plant,  and  was  nour 
ished  with  its  breath.  It  was  my  sister,  and  I  loved 
it  with  a  human  affection  :  for  —  alas  !  hast  thou  not 
suspected  it?  there  was  an  awful  doom." 

Here  Giovanni  frowned  so  darkly  upon  her  that 
Beatrice  paused  and  trembled.  But  her  faith  in  his 
tenderness  reassured  her,  and  made  her  blush  that 
she  had  doubted  for  an  instant. 

"There  was  an  awful  doom,"  she  continued, — 
"  the  effect  of  my  father's  fatal  love  of  science  —  which 
estranged  me  from  all  society  of  my  kind.  Until 
Heaven  sent  thee,  dearest  Giovanni,  oh  !  how  lonely 
was  thy  poor  Beatrice  ! " 

"  Was  it  a  hard  doom  ?  "  asked  Giovanni,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  her. 
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"  Only  of  late  have  I  known  how  hard  it  was," 
answered  she,  tenderly.  "  Oh,  yes  ;  but  my  heart  was 
torpid,  and  therefore  quiet." 

Giovanni's  rage  broke  forth  from  his  sullen  gloom 
like  a  lightning-flash  out  of  a  dark  cloud. 

"  Accursed  one  !  "  cried  he,  with  venomous  scorn 
and  anger.  "  And  finding  thy  soltitude  wearisome,  thou 
hast  severed  me,  likewise,  from  all  the  warmth  of  life, 
and  enticed  me  into  thy  region  of  unspeakable  horror  !  " 

"  Giovanni  !  "  exclaimed  Beatrice,  turning  her  large 
bright  eyes  upon  his  face.  The  force  of  his  words 
had  not  found  its  way  into  her  mind ;  she  was  merely 
thunder-struck. 

"  Yes,  poisonous  thing  ! "  repeated  Giovanni,  be 
side  himself  with  passion.  "  Thou  hast  done  it ! 
Thou  hast  blasted  me !  Thou  hast  filled  my  veins 
with  poison  !  Thou  hast  made  me  as  hateful,  as  ugly, 
as  loathsome  and  deadly  a  creature  as  thyself,  —  a 
world's  wonder  of  hideous  monstrosity  !  Now  —  if 
our  breath  be  happily  as  fatal  to  ourselves  as  to  all 
others —  let  us  join  our  lips  in  one  kiss  of  unutterable 
hatred,  and  so  die  !  " 

"  What  has  befallen  me  ?  "  murmured  Beatrice,  with 
a  low  moan  out  of  her  heart.  "  Holy  Virgin,  pity  me, 
a  poor  heart-broken  child  !  " 

"  Thou  !  Dost  thou  pray  ? "  cried  Giovanni,  still 
with  the  same  fiendish  scorn.  "Thy  very  prayers, 
as  they  come  from  thy  lips,  taint  the  atmosphere  with 
death.  Yes,  yes ;  let  us  pray  !  Let  us  to  church, 
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and  dip  our  fingers  in  the  holy  water  at  the  portal  j 
They  that  come  after  us  will  perish  as  by  a  pestilence. 
Let  us  sign  crosses  in  the  air  !  It  will  be  scattering 
curses  abroad  in  the  likeness  of  holy  symbols  !  " 

"  Giovanni,"  said  Beatrice,  calmly,  for  her  grief  was 
beyond  passion,  "  why  dost  thou  join  thyself  with  me 
thus  in  those  terrible  words?  I,  it  is  true,  am  the 
horrible  thing  thou  namest  me.  But  thou  !  —  what 
hast  thou  to  do,  save,  with  one  other  shudder  at  my 
hideous  misery,  to  go  forth  out  of  the  garden  and 
mingle  with  thy  race,  and  forget  that  there  ever 
crawled  on  earth  such  a  monster  as  poor  Beatrice?  " 

"  Dost  thou  pretend  ignorance?"  asked  Giovanni, 
scowling  upon  her.  "  Behold  !  This  power  have  I 
gained  from  the  pure  daughter  of  Rappaccini !  " 

There  was  a  swarm  of  summer-insects  flitting  through 
the  air,  in  search  of  the  food  promised  by  the  flower- 
odors  of  the  fatal  garden.  They  circled  round  Gio 
vanni's  head,  and  were  evidently  attracted  towards 
him  by  the  same  influence  which  had  drawn  them, 
for  an  instant,  within  the  sphere  of  several  of  the  shrubs. 
He  sent  forth  a  breath  among  them,  and  smiled  bitterly 
at  Beatrice,  as  at  least  a  score  of  the  insects  fell  dead 
upon  the  ground. 

"  I  see  it !  I  see  it !"  shrieked  Beatrice.  "It  is 
my  father's  fatal  science  !  No,  no,  Giovanni ;  it  was 
not  I  !  Never,  never  !  I  dreamed  only  to  love  thee, 
and  be  with  thee  a  little  time,  and  so  to  let  thee  pass 
away,  leaving  but  thine  image  in  mine  heart.  For, 
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Giovanni, — believe  it  —  though  my  body  be  nour 
ished  with  poison,  my  spirit  is  God's  creature,  and 
craves  love  as  its  daily  food.  But  my  father  !  —  he 
has  united  us  in  this  fearful  sympathy.  Yes ;  spurn 
me  !  —  tread  upon  me  !  —  kill  me  !  Oh,  what  is 
death,  after  such  words  as  thine?  But  it  was  not 
I  !  Not  for  a  world  of  bliss  would  I  have  done  it !  " 

Giovanni's  passion  had  exhausted  itself  in*  its  out 
burst  from  his  lips.  There  now  came  across  him  a 
sense,  mournful,  and  not  without  tenderness,  of  the 
intimate  and  peculiar  relationship  between  Beatrice 
and  himself.  They  stood,  as  it  were,  in  an  utter  soli 
tude,  which  would  be  made  none  the  less  solitary  by 
the  densest  throng  of  human  life.  Ought  not,  then, 
the  desert  of  humanity  around  them  to  press  this  insu 
lated  pair  closer  together  ?  If  they  should  be  cruel  to 
one  another,  who  was  there  to  be  kind  to  them  ?  Be 
sides,  thought  Giovanni,  might  there  not  still  be  a  hope 
of  his  returning  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  nature, 
and  leading  Beatrice  —  the  redeemed  Beatrice  —  by 
the  hand?  Oh,  weak,  and  selfish,  and  unworthy  spirit, 
that  could  dream  of  an  earthly  union  and  earthly 
happiness  as  possible,  after  such  deep  love  had  been 
so  bitterly  wronged  as  was  Beatrice's  love  by  Giovan 
ni's  blighting  words  !  No,  no  ;  there  could  be  no  such 
hope.  She  must  pass  heavily,  with  that  broken  heart, 
across  the  borders  —  she  must  bathe  her  hurts  in  some 
fount  of  Paradise,  and  forget  her  grief  in  the  light  of 
immortality  —  and  there  be  well ! 
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But  Giovanni  did  not  know  it. 

"Dear  Beatrice,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  while 
she  shrank  away,  as  always  at  his  approach,  but  now 
with  a  different  impulse  —  "  dearest  Beatrice,  our  fate 
is  not  yet  so  desperate.  Behold  !  There  is  a  medicine, 
potent,  as  a  wise  physician  has  assured  me,  and  almost 
divine  in  its  efficacy.  It  is  composed  of  ingredients 
the  most  opposite  to  those  by  which  thy  awful  father 
has  brought  this  calamity  upon  thee  and  me.  It  is 
distilled  of  blessed  herbs.  Shall  we  not  quaff  it  to 
gether,  and  thus  be  purified  from  evil?  " 

"  Give  it  me  !  "  said  Beatrice,  extending  her  hand 
to  receive  the  little  silver  phial  which  Giovanni 
took  from  his  bosom.  She  added,  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis,  "  I  will  drink  —  but  do  thou  await  the 
result." 

She  put  Baglioni's  antidote  to  her  lips ;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  figure  of  Rappaccini  emerged  from 
the  portal,  and  came  slowly  towards  the  marble  foun 
tain.  As  he  drew  near,  the  pale  man  of  science  seemed 
to  gaze  with  a  triumphant  expression  at  the  beautiful 
youth  and  maiden,  as  might  an  artist  who  should  spend 
his  life  in  achieving  a  picture  or  a  group  of  statuary, 
and  finally  be  satisfied  with  his  success.  He  paused  — 
his  bent  form  grew  erect  with  conscious  power,  he 
spread  out  his  hand  over  them,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
father  imploring  a  blessing  upon  his  children.  But 
those  were  the  same  hands  that  had  thrown  poison  into 
the  stream  of  their  lives  !  Giovanni  trembled.  Bea- 
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trice  shuddered  very  nervously,  and  pressed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Rappaccini,  "  thou  art  no 
longer  lonely  in  the  world  !  Pluck  one  of  those  pre 
cious  gems  from  thy  sister  shrub,  and  bid  thy  bride 
groom  wear  it  in  his  bosom.  It  will  not  harm  him 
now  !  My  science,  and  the  sympathy  between  thee 
and  him,  have  so  wrought  within  his  system,  that  he 
now  stands  apart  from  common  men,  as  thou  dost, 
daughter  of  my  pride  and  triumph,  from  ordinary 
women.  Pass  on,  then,  through  the  world,  most  dear 
to  one  another,  and  dreadful  to  all  besides  !  " 

"  My  father,"  said  Beatrice,  feebly,  —  and  still,  as  she 
spoke,  she  kept  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  —  "  wherefore 
didst  thou  inflict  this  miserable  doom  upon  thy  child?  " 

"  Miserable  !"  exclaimed  Rappaccini.  "  What  mean 
you,  foolish  girl?  Dost  thou  deem  it  misery  to  be  en 
dowed  with  marvellous  gifts,  against  which  no  power 
nor  strength  could  avail  an  enemy  ?  Misery,  to  be  able 
to  quell  the  mightiest  with  a  breath?  Misery,  to  be 
as  terrible  as  thou  art  beautiful?  Wouldst  thou,  then, 
have  preferred  the  condition  of  a  weak  woman,  exposed 
to  all  evil,  and  capable  of  none  ?  " 

"  I  would  fain  have  been  loved,  not  feared,"  mur 
mured  Beatrice,  sinking  down  upon  the  ground.  "  But 
now  it  matters  not ;  I  am  going,  father,  where  the  evil, 
which  thou  hast  striven  to  mingle  with  my  being,  will 
pass  away  like  a  dream  —  like  the  fragrance  of  these 
poisonous  flowers,  which  will  no  longer  taint  my  breath 
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among  the  flowers  of  Eden.  Farewell,  Giovanni !  Thy 
words  of  hatred  are  like  lead  within  my  heart  —  but 
they,  too,  will  fall  away  as  I  ascend.  Oh,  was  there 
not,  from  the  first,  more  poison  in  thy  nature  than  in 
mine?" 

To  Beatrice  —  so  radically  had  her  earthly  part  been 
wrought  upon  by  Rappaccini's  skill  —  as  poison  had 
been  life,  so  the  powerful  antidote  was  death.  And 
thus  the  poor  victim  of  man's  ingenuity  and  of  thwarted 
nature,  and  of  the  fatality  that  attends  all  such  efforts 
of  perverted  wisdom,  perished  there,  at  the  feet  of  her 
father  and  Giovanni.  Just  at  that  moment,  Professor 
Pietro  Baglioni  looked  forth  from  the  window,  and 
called  loudly,  in  a  tone  of  triumph  mixed  with  horror, 
to  the  thunder-stricken  man  of  science  :  — 

"  Rappaccini !  Rappaccini !  And  is  this  the  upshot 
of  your  experiment  ?  " 
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What  ho  !  what  ho  !  this  fellow  is  dancing  mad ! 
He  hath  been  bitten  by  the  Tarantula. 

—  All  in  the   Wrong. 

MANY  years  ago,  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
a  Mr.  William  Legrand.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
Huguenot  family,  and  had  once  been  wealthy ;  but  a 
series  of  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to  want.  To 
avoid  the  mortification  consequent  upon  his  disasters, 
he  left  New  Orleans,  the  city  of  his  forefathers,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charles 
ton,  South  Carolina. 

This  Island  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  consists  of 
little  else  than  the  sea  sand,  and  is  about  three  miles 
long.  Its  breadth  at  no  point  exceeds  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
scarcely  perceptible  creek,  oozing  its  way  through  a 
wilderness  of  reeds  and  slime,  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
marsh-hen.  The  vegetation,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  scant,  or  at  least  dwarfish.  No  trees  of  any  magni 
tude  are  to  be  seen.  Near  the  western  extremity, 
where  Fort  Moultrie  stands,  and  where  are  some 
miserable  frame  buildings,  tenanted,  during  summer, 
by  the  fugitives  from  Charleston  dust  and  fever, 
167 
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may  be  found,  indeed,  the  bristly  palmetto ;  but  the 
whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  this  western  point, 
and  a  line  of  hard,  white  beach  on  the  seacoast,  is 
covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  the  sweet  myrtle, 
so  much  prized  by  the  horticulturists  of  England. 
The  shrub  here  often  attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  impenetrable  coppice, 
burthening  the  air  with  its  fragrance. 

In  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  coppice,  not  far  from 
the  eastern  or  more  remote  end  of  the  island,  Legrand 
had  built  himself  a  small  hut,  which  he  occupied  when 
I  first,  by  mere  accident,  made  his  acquaintance. 
This  soon  ripened  into  friendship  —  for  there  was 
much  in  the  recluse  to  excite  interest  and  esteem. 
I  found  him  well  educated,  with  unusual  powers  of 
mind,  but  infected  with  misanthropy,  and  subject  to 
perverse  moods  of  alternate  enthusiasm  and  melan 
choly.  He  had  with  him  many  books,  but  rarely  em 
ployed  them.  His  chief  amusements  were  gunning  and 
fishing,  or  sauntering  along  the  beach  and  through  the 
myrtles,  in  quest  of  shells  or  entomological  specimens  ; 
—  his  collection  of  the  latter  might  have  been  envied 
by  a  Swammerdamm.  In  these  excursions  he  was 
usually  accompanied  by  an  old  negro,  called  Jupiter, 
who  had  been  manumitted  before  the  reverses  of  the 
family,  but  who  could  be  induced,  neither  by  threats 
nor  by  promises,  to  abandon  what  he  considered  his 
right  of  attendance  upon  the  footsteps  of  his  young 
"Massa  Will."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  rela- 
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tives  of  Legrand,  conceiving  him  to  be  somewhat  un 
settled  in  intellect,  had  contrived  to  instil  this  obstinacy 
into  Jupiter,  with  a  view  to  the  supervision  and  guar 
dianship  of  the  wanderer. 

The  winters  in  the  latitude  of  Sullivan's  Island  are 
seldom  very  severe,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is  a 
rare  event  indeed  when  a  fire  is  considered  necessary. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  18 — ,  there  occurred, 
however,  a  day  of  remarkable  chilliness.  Just  before 
sunset  I  scrambled  my  way  through  the  evergreens  to 
the  hut  of  my  friend,  whom  I  had  not  visited  for 
several  weeks  —  my  residence  being,  at  that  time,  in 
Charleston,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  Island, 
while  the  facilities  of  passage  and  re-passage  were  very 
far  behind  those  of  the  present  day.  Upon  reaching 
the  hut  I  rapped,  as  was  my  custom,  and  getting  no 
reply,  sought  for  the  key  where  I  knew  it  was  secreted, 
unlocked  the  door  and  went  in.  A  fine  fire  was  blaz 
ing  upon  the  hearth.  It  was  a  novelty,  and  by  no 
means  an  ungrateful  one.  I  threw  off  an  overcoat, 
took  an  arm-chair  by  the  crackling  logs,  and  awaited 
patiently  the  arrival  of  my  hosts. 

Soon  after  dark  they  arrived,  and  gave  me  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  Jupiter,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear, 
bustled  about  to  prepare  some  marsh-hens  for  supper. 
Legrand  was  in  one  of  his  fits  —  how  else  shall  I  term 
them?  —  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  found  an  unknown 
bivalve,  forming  a  new  genus,  and,  more  than  this,  he 
had  hunted  down  and  secured,  with  Jupiter's  assist- 
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ance,  a  scarabceus  which  he  believed  to  be  totally 
new,  but  in  respect  to  which  he  wished  to  have  my 
opinion  on  the  morrow. 

"And  why  not  to-night?"  I  asked,  rubbing  my 
hands  over  the  blaze,  and  wishing  the  whole  tribe  of 
scarab&i  at  the  devil. 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  you  were  here  !  "  said 
Legrand,  "  but  it's  so  long  since  I  saw  you ;  and 
how  could  I  foresee  that  you  would  pay  me  a  visit 
this  very  night  of  all  others  ?  As  I  was  coming  home 

I  met  Lieutenant  G ,  from  the  fort,  and,  very 

foolishly,  I  lent  him  the  bug ;  so  it  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  see  it  until  morning.  Stay  here  to-night, 
and  I  will  send  Jup  down  for  it  at  sunrise.  It  is  the 
loveliest  thing  in  creation  !  " 

"What?  — sunrise?" 

"  Nonsense  !  no  !  —  the  bug.  It  is  of  a  brilliant 
gold  color — about  the  size  of  a  large  hickory-nut  — 
with  two  jet-black  spots  near  one  extremity  of  the 
back,  and  another,  somewhat  longer,  at  the  other. 
The  antenna  are  —  " 

"  Dey  aint  no  tin  in  him,  Massa  Will,  I  keep  a 
tellin  on  you,"  here  interrupted  Jupiter;  "  de  bug  is 
a  goole  bug,  solid,  ebery  bit  of  him,  inside  and  all, 
sep  him  wing  —  neber  feel  half  so  hebby  a  bug  in  my 
life." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is,  Jup,"  replied  Legrand,  some 
what  more  earnestly,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  the  case 
demanded,  "  is  that  any  reason  for  your  letting  the 
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birds  burn?  The  color"  —here  he  turned  to  me  - 
"  is  really  almost  enough  to  warrant  Jupiter's  idea. 
You  never  saw  a  more  brilliant  metallic  lustre  than  the 
scales  emit  —  but  of  this  you  cannot  judge  till  to 
morrow.  In  the  meantime  I  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  shape."  Saying  this,  he  seated  himself  at  a 
small  table,  on  which  were  a  pen  and  ink,  but  no  paper. 
He  looked  for  some  in  a  drawer,  but  found  none. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he  at  length,  "  this  will 
answer  ;  "  and  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
scrap  of  what  I  took  to  be  very  dirty  foolscap,  and  made 
upon  it  a  rough  drawing  with  the  pen.  While  he  did 
this,  I  retained  my  seat  by  the  fire,  for  I  was  still 
chilly.  When  the  design  was  complete,  he  handed  it 
to  me  without  rising.  As  I  received  it,  a  loud  growl 
was  heard,  succeeded  by  a  scratching  at  the  door. 
Jupiter  opened  it,  and  a  large  Newfoundland,  belong 
ing  to  Legrand,  rushed  in,  leaped  upon  my  shoulders, 
and  loaded  me  with  caresses  ;  for  I  had  shown  him 
much  attention  during  previous  visits.  When  his 
gambols  were  over,  I  looked  at  the  paper,  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  found  myself  not  a  little  puzzled  at 
what  my  friend  had  depicted. 

"  Well  !  "  I  said,  after  contemplating  it  for  some 
minutes,  "  this  is  a  strange  scarabceus,  I  must  confess  : 
'new  to  me  :  never  saw  anything  like  it  before  —  un 
less  it  was  a  skull,  or  a  death's-head  —  which  it  more 
nearly  resembles  than  anything  else  that  has  come 
under  my  observation." 
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«A    death's-head!"     echoed    Ugrand-"oh- 
ves_well  it  has  something  of  that  appearance  upon 
Taper  To  doubt.     The  two  upper  black  spots  look  hke 
es    eh?  and   the  longer  one  at  the  bottom  like  a 
luth  -  and  then  the  shape  of  the  whole  rs  ova 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  I ;  "but,  Legrand,  I  fear  you 
are  no  art' t.  I  must  wait  until  I  see  the  beetle  Use  f, 
f  I  am  to  form  any  idea  of  its  personal  *PP~ 

"Well  I  don't  know,"  sa,d  he,  a  little  net  ed, 
«  I  tow  tolerably  -  should  do  it  at  least  -  have  had 
good  masters,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  qu.te  a 

"^my  dear  fellow,  you  are  joking  then,"  said 
I  "tht  is  a  very  passable  skull-  indeed,  I  may  say 
that  it  s  a  very  excellent  skull,  according  to  the  vulgar 

"Ins  about'such  specimens  of  PM*j;-£ 
your  scarab***  must  be  the  queerest  ^^  « ^e 
world  if  it  resembles  it.  Why,  we  may  get  up  a  v  y 
thrilling  bit  of  superstition  upon  this  hint  I  presun 

u  5  call  the  b'ug  scarab  cafut  Ho^ns,  or  some- 
Ihingofthat  kind -there  are  many  similar  tales  m 

the  Natural   Histories.     But  where  are  the  ontenn* 

y°«Tt:iL/"  said  Ugr-d  who  seemed  to  j 

tinct  as  they  are  in  the  original  insect,  and  I  pres 
that  is  sufficient."  .,,  j 

"Well,  well,"  I  said,  "perhaps  you  have- 
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don't  see  them  ;"  and  I  handed  him  the  paper  without 
additional  remark,  not  wishing  to  ruffle  his  temper ;  but 
I  was  much  surprised  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  ;  his 
ill-humor  puzzled  me  —  and,  as  for  the  drawing  of  the 
beetle,  there  were  positively  no  antenna  visible,  and 
the  whole  did  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
ordinary  cuts  of  a  death's-head. 

He  received  the  paper  very  peevishly,  and  was  about 
to  crumple  it,  apparently  to  throw  it  in  the  fire,  when 
a  casual  glance  at  the  design  seemed  suddenly  to  rivet 
his  attention.  In  an  instant  his  face  grew  violently 
red  —  in  another  as  excessively  pale.  For  some  min 
utes  he  continued  to  scrutinize  the  drawing  minutely 
where  he  sat.  At  length  he  arose,  took  a  candle  from 
the  table,  and  proceeded  to  seat  himself  upon  a  sea- 
chest  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  Here  again 
he  made  an  anxious  examination  of  the  paper;  turning 
it  in  all  directions.  He  said  nothing,  however,  and 
his  conduct  greatly  astonished  me  ;  yet  I  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  exacerbate  the  growing  moodiness  of 
his  temper  by  any  comment.  Presently  he  took  from 
his  coat  pocket  a  wallet,  placed  the  paper  carefully  in 
it,  and  deposited  both  in  a  writing-desk,  which  he 
locked.  He  now  grew  more  composed  in  his  de 
meanor;  but  his  original  air  of  enthusiasm  had  quite 
disappeared.  Yet  he  seemed  not  so  much  sulky  as 
abstracted.  As  the  evening  wore  away  he  became 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  reverie,  from  which  no 
sallies  of  mine  could  arouse  him.  It  had  been  my  in- 
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tention  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hut,  as  I  had  frequently 
done  before,  but,  seeing  my  host  in  this  mood,  I 
deemed  it  proper  to  take  leave.  He  did  not  press  me 
to  remain,  but,  as  I  departed,  he  shook  my  hand  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  cordiality. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  (and  during  the  in 
terval  I  had  seen  nothing  of  Legrand)  when  I  received 
a  visit,  at  Charleston,  from  his  man,  Jupiter.  I  had 
never  seen  the  good  old  negro  look  so  dispirited,  and  I 
feared,  that  some  serious  disaster  had  befallen  my 
friend. 

"Well,  Jup,"  said  I,  "what  is  the  matter  now?  — 
how  is  your  master?  " 

"  Why,  to  speak  de  troof,  massa,  him  not  so  berry 
well  as  mought  be." 

"  Not  well  !  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  What  does 
he  complain  of  ?  " 

"Dar!  dat's  it!  —  him  neber  plain  of  notin  —  but 
him  berry  sick  for  all  dat." 

"  Very  sick,  Jupiter  !  —  why  didn't  you  say  so  at 
once?  Is  he  confined  to  bed?  " 

"No,  dat  he  aint!  —  he  aint  find  nowhar  —  dat's 
just  whar  de  shoe  pinch  —  my  mind  is  got  to  be  berry 
hebby  bout  poor  Massa  Will." 

"  Jupiter,  I  should  like  to  understand  what  it  is  you 
are  talking  about.  You  say  your  master  is  sick.  Hasn't 
he  told  you  what  ails  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  massa,  taint  worf  while  for  to  git  mad  bout 
de  matter  —  Massa  Will  say  noffin  at  all  aint  de 
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matter  wid  him  —  but  den  what  make  him  go  about 
looking  dis  here  way,  wid  he  head  down  and  he  soldiers 
up,  and  as  white  as  a  gose  ?  And  den  he  keep  a 
syphon  all  de  time  —  " 

"  Keeps  a  what,  Jupiter  ?  " 

"  Keeps  a  syphon  wid  de  figgurs  on  de  slate  —  de 
queerest  figgurs  I  ebber  did  see.  Ise  gittin  to  be 
skeered,  I  tell  you.  Hab  for  to  keep  mighty  tight  eye 
pon  him  noovers.  Todder  day  he  gib  me  slip  fore  de 
sun  up  and  was  gone  de  whole  ob  de  blessed  day.  I 
had  a  big  stick  ready  cut  for  to  gib  him  d — d  good 
beating  when  he  did  come  —  but  Ise  sich  a  fool  dat  I 
hadn't  de  heart  arter  all — he  look  so  berry  poorly." 

"  Eh  ?  —  what? — ah,  yes  ! — upon  the  whole  I  think 
you  had  better  not  be  too  severe  with  the  poor  fellow 

—  don't  flog  him,  Jupiter  —  he  can't  very  well  stand  it 

—  but  can  you  form  no  idea  of  what  has  occasioned 
this  illness,  or  rather  this  change  of  conduct  ?     Has 
anything  unpleasant  happened  since  I  saw  you  ?" 

"  No,  massa,  dey  aint  bin  noffin  onpleasant  since  den 

—  'twas  fore  den  I'm   feared  —  'twas   de   berry   day 
you  was  dare." 

"  How?  what  do  you  mean?  " 

"Why,  massa,  I  mean  de  bug  —  dare  now." 

" The  what?" 

"  De  bug —  I'm  berry  sartain  dat  Massa  Will  bin  bit 
somewhere  bout  de  head  by  dat  goole-bug." 

"  And  what  cause  have  you,  Jupiter,  for  such  a  sup 
position?  " 
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"  Claws  enuff,  massa,  and  mouff  too.  I  nebber  did 
see  sich  a  d — d  bug  —  he  kick  and  he  bite  ebery  ting 
what  cum  near  him.  Massa  Will  cotch  him  fuss,  but 
had  for  to  let  him  go  gin  mighty  quick,  I  tell  you  — 
den  was  de  time  he  must  ha  got  de  bite.  I  didn't  like 
de  look  ob  de  bug  mouff,  myself,  nohow,  so  I  wouldn't 
take  hold  ob  him  wid  my  finger,  but  I  cotch  him  wid 
a  piece  ob  paper  dat  I  found.  I  rap  him  up  in  de 
paper  and  stuff  piece  ob  it  in  he  mouff —  dat  was  de 
way. " 

"  And  you  think,  then,  that  your  master  was  really 
bitten  by  the  beetle,  and  that  the  bite  made  him  sick?  " 

"  I  don't  tink  noffin  about  it  —  I  nose  it.  What 
make  him  dream  bout  de  goole  so  much,  if  taint  cause 
he  bit  by  de  goole-bug?  Ise  heerd  bout  dem  goole- 
bugs  fore  dis." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  he  dreams  about  gold?  " 

"  How  I  know  ?  why  cause  he  talk  about  it  in  he 
sleep  —  dat's  how  I  nose." 

"Well,  Jup,  perhaps  you  are  right;  but  to  what 
fortunate  circumstance  am  I  to  attribute  the  honor  of  a 
visit  from  you  to-day?  " 

"  What  de  matter,  massa?  " 

"  Did  you  bring  any  message  from  Mr.  Legrand?" 

"  No,  massa,  I  bring  dis  here  pissel ;  "  and  here 
Jupiter  handed  me  a  note  which  ran  thus :  — 

"  MY  DEAR  :   Why  have  I  not  seen  you  for  so 

long  a  time?     I  hope  you  have  not  been  so  foolish  as 
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to  take  offence  at  any  little  brusquerie  of  mine ;  but 
no,  that  is  improbable. 

"  Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  great  cause  for  anxiety. 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,  yet  scarcely  know  how  to 
tell  it  or  whether  I  should  tell  it  at  all. 

"  I  have  not  been  quite  well  for  some  days  past, 
and  poor  old  Jup  annoys  me,  almost  beyond  endur 
ance,  by  his  well-meant  attentions.  Would  you  be 
lieve  it?  —  he  had  prepared  a  huge  stick,  the  other  day, 
with  which  to  chastise  me  for  giving  him  the  slip  and 
spending  the  day,  solus,  among  the  hills  on  the  main 
land.  I  verily  believe  that  my  ill  looks  alone  saved 
me  a  flogging. 

"  I  have  made  no  addition  to  my  cabinet  since  we  met. 

"  If  you  can,  in  any  way,  make  it  convenient,  come 
over  with  Jupiter.  Do  come.  I  wish  to  see  you  to 
night,  upon  business  of  importance.  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"WILLIAM  LEGRAND." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  note  which 
gave  me  great  uneasiness.  Its  whole  style  differed 
materially  from  that  of  Legrand.  What  could  he  be 
dreaming  of?  What  new  crotchet  possessed  his  ex 
citable  brain?  What  "  business  of  the  highest  impor 
tance  "  could  he  possibly  have  to  transact?  Jupiter's 
account  of  him  boded  no  good.  I  dreaded  lest  the 
continued  pressure  of  misfortune  had,  at  length,  fairly 
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unsettled  the  reason  of  my  friend.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  therefore,  I  prepared  to  accompany  the 
negro. 

Upon  reaching  the  wharf,  I  noticed  a  scythe  and 
three  spades,  all  apparently  new,  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  in  which  we  were  to  embark. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Jup?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Him  syfe,  massa,  and  spade." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  what  are  they  doing  here?  " 

"  Him  de  syfe  and  de  spade  what  Massa  Will  sis 
pon  my  buying  for  him  in  de  town,  and  de  debbil's 
own  lot  of  money  I  had  to  gib  for  em." 

"  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious, 
is  your  '  Massa  Will '  going  to  do  with  scythes  and 
spades?" 

"  Dat's  more  dan  /  know,  and  debbil  take  me  if  I 
don't  blieve  'tis  more  dan  he  know,  too.  But  it's  all 
cum  ob  de  bug." 

Finding  that  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  obtained  of 
Jupiter,  whose  whole  intellect  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
by  "de  bug,"  I  now  stepped  into  the  boat  and  made 
sail.  With  a  fair  and  strong  breeze  we  soon  ran  into 
the  little  cove  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
a  walk  of  some  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  hut.  It 
was  about  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived. 
Legrand  had  been  awaiting  us  in  eager  expectation. 
He  grasped  my  hand  with  a  nervous  empressement 
which  alarmed  me  and  strengthened  the  suspicions 
already  entertained.  His  countenance  was  pale  even 
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to  ghastliness,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  glared  with  unnat 
ural  lustre.  After  some  inquiries  respecting  his  health, 
I  asked  him,  not  knowing  what  better  to  say,  if  he  had 
yet  obtained  the  scara/wits  from  Lieutenant  G . 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  coloring  violently,  "  I  got 
it  from  him  the  next  morning.  Nothing  should  tempt 
me  to  part  with  that  scamlneus.  Do  you  know  that 
Jupiter  is  quite  right  about  it?  " 

"In  what  way?"  I  asked,  with  a  sad  foreboding 
at  heart. 

"  In  supposing  it  to  be  a  bug  of  real  gold."  He 
said  this  with  an  air  of  profound  seriousness,  and  I  felt 
inexpressibly  shocked. 

"  This  bug  is  to  make  my  fortune,"  he  continued, 
with  a  triumphant  smile,  "  to  reinstate  me  in  my  fam 
ily  possessions.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  prize 
it?  Since  Fortune  has  thought  fit  to  bestow  it  upon 
me,  I  have  only  to  use  it  properly  and  I  shall  arrive  at 
the  gold  of  which  it  is  the  index.  Jupiter,  bring  me 
that  scarabceus!  " 

"What!  de  bug,  massa?  I'd  rudder  not  go  fer 
trubble  dat  bug  —  you  mus  git  him  for  your  own  self." 
Hereupon  Legrand  arose,  with  a  grave  and  stately  air, 
and  brought  me  the  beetle  from  a  glass  case  in  which 
it  was  enclosed.  It  was  a  beautiful  scarabceus,  and,  at 
that  time,  unknown  to  naturalists  —  of  course  a  great 
prize  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  There  were  two 
round,  black  spots  near  one  extremity  of  the  back,  and 
a  long  one  near  the  other.  The  scales  were  exceed- 
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ingly  hard  and  glossy,  with  all  the  appearance  of  bur 
nished  gold.  The  weight  of  the  insect  was  very 
remarkable,  and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I 
could  hardly  blame  Jupiter  for  his  opinion  respecting 
it ;  but  what  to  make  of  Legrand's  agreement  with 
that  opinion,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  "  said  he,  in  a  grandiloquent  tone, 
when  I  had  completed  my  examination  of  the  beetle, 
"  I  sent  for  you,  that  I  might  have  your  counsel  and 
assistance  in  furthering  the  views  of  Fate  and  of  the 
bug  —  " 

"  My  dear  Legrand,"  I  cried,  interrupting  him, 
"  you  are  certainly  unwell,  and  had  better  use  some 
little  precautions.  You  shall  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  re 
main  with  you  a  few  days,  until  you  get  over  this. 
You  are  feverish  and  —  " 

"  Feel  my  pulse,"  said  he. 

I  felt  it,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  found  not  the  slight 
est  indication  of  fever. 

"  But  you  may  be  ill  and  yet  have  no  fever.  Allow 
me  this  once  to  prescribe  for  you.  In  the  first  place, 
go  to  bed.  In  the  next  —  " 

"  You  are  mistaken, "  he  interposed.  "  I  am  as 
well  as  I  can  expect  to  be  under  the  excitement  which 
I  suffer.  If  you  really  wish  me  well,  you  will  relieve 
this  excitement." 

"And  how  is  this  to  be  done?  " 

"  Very  easily.  Jupiter  and  myself  are  going  upon 
an  expedition  into  the  hills,  upon  the  mainland,  and, 
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in  this  expedition,  we  shall  need  the  aid  of  some  person 
in  whom  we  can  confide.  You  are  the  only  one  we 
can  trust.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fail,  the  excitement 
which  you  now  perceive  in  me  will  be  equally  allayed." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  oblige  you  in  any  way,"  I  re 
plied  ;  "  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  infernal  beetle 
has  any  connection  with  your  expedition  into  the 
hills?" 

"  It  has." 

"  Then,  Legrand,  I  can  become  a  party  to  no  such 
absurd  proceeding." 

"I  am  sorry  —  very  sorry — for  we  shall  have  to 
try  it  by  ourselves." 

"Try  "it  by  yourselves  !  The  man  is  surely  mad  ! 
—  but  stay  !  —  how  long  do  you  propose  to  be  absent  ?  " 

"  Probably  all  night.  We  shall  start  immediately, 
and  be  back,  at  all  events,  by  sunrise." 

"  And  will  you  promise  me,  upon  your  honor,  that 
when  this  freak  of  yours  is  over,  and  the  bug  business 
(good  God  !)  settled  to  your  satisfaction,  you  will  then 
return  home  and  follow  my  advice  implicitly,  as  that 
of  your  physician  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  promise ;  and  now  let  us  be  off,  for  we  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  accompanied  my  friend.  We 
started  about  four  o'clock  —  Legrand,  Jupiter,  the  dogr 
and  myself.  Jupiter  had  with  him  the  scythe  and 
spades  —  the  whole  of  which  he  insisted  upon  carry 
ing —  more  through  fear,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  trusting 
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either  of  the  implements  within  reach  of  his  master,  than 
from  any  excess  of  industry  or  complaisance.  His  de 
meanor  was  dogged  in  the  extreme,  and  "  dat  d — d 
bug"  were  the  sole  words  which  escaped  his  lips  dur 
ing  the  journey.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  charge  of  a 
couple  of  dark  lanterns,  while  Legrand  contented  him 
self  with  the  scarab&us,  which  he  carried  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  bit  of  whip-cord ;  twirling  it  to  and  fro, 
with  the  air  of  a  conjurer,  as  he  went.  When  I  ob 
served  this  last,  plain  evidence  of  my  friend's  aberration 
of  mind,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears.  I  thought 
it  best,  however,  to  humor  his  fancy,  at  least  for  the 
present,  or  until  I  could  adopt  some  more  energetic 
measures  with  a  chance  of  success.  In  the  meantime 
I  endeavored,  but  all  in  vain,  to  sound  him  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Having  succeeded  in 
inducing  me  to  accompany  him,  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
hold  conversation  upon  any  topic  of  minor  importance, 
and  to  all  my  questions  vouchsafed  no  other  reply  than 
"We  shall  see  !" 

We  crossed  the  creek  at  the  head  of  the  island  by 
means  of  a  skiff,  and,  ascending  the  high  grounds  on 
the  shore  of  the  mainland,  proceeded  in  a  northwest 
erly  direction,  through  a  tract  of  country  excessively 
wild  and  desolate,  where  no  trace  of  a  human  footstep 
was  to  be  seen.  Legrand  led  the  way  with  decision ; 
pausing  only  for  an  instant,  here  and  there,  to  consult 
what  appeared  to  be  certain  landmarks  of  his  own  con 
trivance  upon  a  former  occasion. 
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In  this  manner  we  journeyed  for  about  two  hours, 
and  the  sun  was  just  setting  when  we  entered  a  region 
infinitely  more  dreary  than  any  yet  seen.  It  was  a 
species  of  table-land,  near  the  summit  of  an  almost  in 
accessible  hill,  densely  wooded  from  base  to  pinnacle, 
and  interspersed  with  huge  crags  that  appeared  to  lie 
loosely  upon  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  were  prevented 
from  precipitating  themselves  into  the  valleys  below, 
merely  by  the  support  of  the  trees  against  which  they 
reclined.  Deep  ravines,  in  various  directions,  gave  an 
air  of  still  sterner  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

The  natural  platform,  to  which  we  had  clambered 
was  thickly  overgrown  with  brambles,  through  which 
we  soon  discovered  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  force  our  way  but  for  the  scythe;  and  Jupiter,  by 
direction  of  his  master,  proceeded  to  clear  for  us  a  path 
to  the  foot  of  an  enormously  tall  tulip-tree,  which 
stood,  with  some  eight  or  ten  oaks,  upon  the  level,  and 
far  surpassed  them  all,  and  all  other  trees  which  I  had 
then  ever  seen,  in  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  form, 
in  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches,  and  in  the  general 
majesty  of  its  appearance.  When  we  reached  this  tree, 
Legrand  turned  to  Jupiter,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought 
he  could  climb  it.  The  old  man  seemed  a  little  stag 
gered  by  the  question,  and  for  some  moments  made  no 
reply.  At  length  he  approached  the  huge  trunk, 
walked  slowly  around  it,  and  examined  it  with  minute 
attention.  When  he  had  completed  his  scrutiny,  he 
merely  said  :  — 
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"  Yes,  massa,  Jup  climb  any  tree  he  ebber  see  in  he 
life." 

"Then  up  with  you  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will 
soon  be  too  dark  to  see  what  we  are  about." 

"  How  far  mus  go  up,  massa?  "  inquired  Jupiter. 

"  Get  up  the  main  trunk  first,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  which  way  to  go  —  and  here  —  stop  !  take  this 
beetle  with  you." 

"De  bug,  Massa  Will !  —  de  goole-bug  !  "  cried  the 
negro,  drawing  back  in  dismay  —  "  what  for  mus  tote 
de  bug  way  up  de  tree  ?  —  d — n  if  I  do  !  " 

"  If  you  are  afraid,  Jup,  a  great  big  negro  like  you, 
to  take  hold  of  a  harmless  little  dead  beetle,  why  you 
can  carry  it  up  by  this  string  —  but,  if  you  do  not  take 
it  up  with  you  in  some  way,  I  shall  be  under  the  neces 
sity  of  breaking  your  head  with  this  shovel." 

"What  de  matter  now,  massa?"  said  Jup,  evi 
dently  shamed  into  compliance ;  "  always  want  for  to 
raise  fuss  wid  old  nigger.  Was  only  funnin  anyhow. 
Me  feered  de  bug  !  what  I  keer  for  de  bug?"  Here 
he  took  cautiously  hold  of  the  extreme  end  of  the 
string,  and,  maintaining  the  insect  as  far  from  his  per 
son  as  circumstances  would  permit,  prepared  to  ascend 
the  tree. 

In  youth,  the  tulip-tree,  or  Liriodendron  Tulipiferum, 
the  most  magnificent  of  American  foresters,  has  a  trunk 
peculiarly  smooth,  and  often  rises  to  a  great  height  with 
out  lateral  branches ;  but,  in  its  riper  age,  the  bark 
becomes  gnarled  and  uneven,  while  many  short  limbs 
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make  their  appearance  on  the  stem.  Thus  the  diffi 
culty  of  ascension,  in  the  present  case,  fay  more  in 
semblance  than  in  reality.  Embracing  the  huge  cyl 
inder,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  his  arms  and  knees, 
seizing  with  his  hands  some  projections,  and  resting  his 
naked  toes  upon  others,  Jupiter,  after  one  or  two  nar 
row  escapes  from  falling,  at  length  wriggled  himself 
into  the  first  great  fork,  and  seemed  to  consider  the 
whole  business  as  virtually  accomplished.  The  risk 
of  the  achievement  was,  in  fact,  now  over,  although 
the  climber  was  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground. 

"Which  way  mus  go  now,  Massa  Will?"  he  asked. 

"  Keep  up  the  largest  branch — the  one  on  this  side," 
said  Legrand.  The  negro  obeyed  him  promptly,  and 
apparently  with  but  little  trouble;  ascending  higher 
and  higher,  until  no  glimpse  of  his  squat  figure  could 
be  obtained  through  the  dense  foliage  which  enveloped 
it.  Presently  his  voice  was  heard  in  a  sort  of  halloo. 

"How  much  fudder  is  got  for  go?" 

"  How  high  up  are  you?"  asked  Legrand. 

"  Ebber  so  fur,"  replied  the  negro;  "can  see  de 
sky  fru  de  top  ob  de  tree." 

"  Never  mind  the  sky,  but  attend  to  what  I  say. 
Look  down  the  trunk  and  count  the  limbs  below  you 
on  this  side.  How  many  limbs  have  you  passed?" 

"One,  two,  tree,  four,  fibe  —  I  done  pass  fibe  big 
limb,  massa,  pon  dis  side." 

"  Then  go  one  limb  higher." 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  voice  was  heard  again,  an 
nouncing  that  the  seventh  limb  was  attained. 

"  Now,  Jup,"  cried  Legrand,  evidently  much  ex 
cited,  "  I  want  you  to  work  your  way  out  upon  that 
limb  as  far  as  you  can.  If  you  see  anything  strange, 
let  me  know." 

By  this  time  what  little  doubt  I  might  have  enter 
tained  of  my  poor  friend's  insanity,  was  put  finally  at 
rest.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  him  stricken 
with  lunacy,  and  I  became  seriously  anxious  about 
getting  him  home.  While  I  was  pondering  upon  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  Jupiter's  voice  was  again  heard. 

"  Mos  feerd  for  to  ventur  pon  dis  limb  berry  far  —  tis 
dead  limb  putty  much  all  de  way." 

"Did  you  say  it  was  a  dead  limb,  Jupiter?"  cried 
Legrand,  in  a  quavering  voice. 

"  Yes,  massa,  him  dead  as  de  door-nail  —  done  up 
for  sartain  —  done  departed  dis  here  life." 

"What  in  the  name  of  heaven  shall  I  do?  "  asked 
Legrand,  seemingly  in  the  greatest  distress. 

"  Do!  "  said  I,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  interpose 
a  word,  "  why,  come  home  and  go  to  bed.  Come 
now  !  —  that's  a  fine  fellow.  It's  getting  late,  and, 
besides,  you  remember  your  promise." 

"Jupiter,"  cried  he,  without  heeding  me  in  the 
least,  "  do  you  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  Massa  Will,  hear  you  ebber  so  plain." 

"  Try  the  wood  well,  then,  with  your  knife,  and  see 
if  you  think  it  very  rotten." 
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"  Him  rotten,  massa,  sure  miff,"  replied  the  negro, 
in  a  few  moments,  "  but  not  so  berry  rotten  as  mought 
be.  Mought  ventur  out  leetle  way  pon  de  limb  by 
myself,  dat's  true." 

"  By  yourself!  — what  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Why,  I  mean  de  bug.  Tis  berry  hebby  bug. 
Spose  I  drop  him  down  fuss,  and  den  de  limb  won't 
break  wid  just  de  weight  ob  one  nigger." 

"You  infernal  scoundrel!"  cried  Legrand,  appar 
ently  much  relieved,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  telling 
me  such  nonsense  as  that?  As  sure  as  you  let  that 
beetle  fall !  —  I'll  break  your  neck.  Look  here,  Jupi 
ter  !  do  you  hear  me?  " 

"  Yes,  massa,  needn't  hollo  at  poor  nigger  dat  style." 

"  Well !  now  listen  !  —  if  you  will  venture  out  on  the 
limb  as  far  as  you  think  safe,  and  not  let  go  the  beetle, 
I'll  make  you  a  present  of  a  silver  dollar  as  soon  as 
you  get  down." 

"  I'm  gwine,  Massa  Will  —  deed  I  is,"  replied  the 
negro,  very  promptly  — "  mos  out  to  de  eend  now." 

"  Out  to  the  end '/"  here  fairly  screamed  Legrand, 
"  do  you  say  you  are  out  to  the  end  of  that  limb?  " 

"Soon  be  to  de  eend,  massa,  —  o-o-o-o-oh!  Lor- 
gol-a-marcy !  what  is  dis  here  pon  de  tree?" 

"  Well !  "  cried  Legrand,  highly  delighted,  "  what 
is  it?" 

"  Why,  taint  noffin  but  a  skull  —  somebody  bin  lef 
him  head  up  de  tree,  and  de  crows  done  gobble  ebery 
bit  ob  de  meat  off." 
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"  A  skull,  you  say  !  —  very  well !  —  how  is  it  fastened 
to  the  limb?  —  what  holds  it  on?  " 

"  Sure  nuff,  massa ;  mus  look.  Why,  dis  berry  cu- 
rous  sarcumstance,  pon  my  word  —  dare's  a  great  big 
nail  in  de  skull,  what  fastens  ob  it  on  to  de  tree." 

"  Well  now,  Jupiter,  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you  —  do 
you  hear?  " 

"Yes,  massa." 

"  Pay  attention,  then  !  —  find  the  left  eye  of  the 
skull." 

"  Hum  !  hoo  !  dat's  good  !  why,  dar  aint  no  eye 
lef  at  all." 

"  Curse  your  stupidity  !  do  you  know  your  right 
hand  from  your  left?" 

"  Yes,  I  nose  dat  —  nose  all  bout  dat  —  'tis  my  left 
hand  what  I  chops  de  wood  wid." 

"  To  be  sure  !  you  are  left-handed ;  and  your  left 
eye  is  on  the  same  side  as  your  left  hand.  Now,  I 
suppose,  you  can  find  the  left  eye  of  the  skull,  or  the 
place  where  the  left  eye  has  been.  Have  you  found 
it?" 

<    Here   was   a   long   pause.      At   length   the   negro 
asked :  — 

"  Is  de  lef  eye  of  de  skull  pon  de  same  side  as  de 
lef  hand  of  de  skull,  too?  —  cause  de  skull  aint  got 
not  a  bit  ob  a  hand  at  all  —  nebber  mind  !  I  got  de 
lef  eye  now  —  here  de  lef  eye  !  what  mus  do  wid 
it?" 

"  Let  the  beetle  drop  through  it,  as  far  as  the  string 
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will  reach  —  but  be  careful  and  not  let  go  your  hold 
of  the  string." 

"  All  dat  done,  Massa  Will ;  mighty  easy  ting  for 
to  put  de  bug  fru  de  hole  —  look  out  for  him  dar 
below  !  " 

During  this  colloquy  no  portion  of  Jupiter's  person 
could  be  seen ;  but  the  beetle,  which  he  had  suffered 
to  descend,  was  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the  string, 
and  glistened,  like  a  globe  of  burnished  gold,  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  some  of  which  still  faintly 
illumined  the  eminence  upon  which  we  stood.  The 
scarabitns  hung  quite  clear  of  any  branches,  and,  if 
allowed  to  fall,  would  have  fallen  at  our  feet.  Legrand 
immediately  took  the  scythe,  and  cleared  with  it  a  cir 
cular  space,  three  or  four  yards  in  diameter,  just  be 
neath  the  insect,  and,  having  accomplished  this, 
ordered  Jupiter  to  let  go  the  string  and  come  down 
from  the  tree. 

Driving  a  peg,  with  great  nicety,  into  the  ground, 
at  the  precise  spot  where  the  beetle  fell,  my  friend 
now  produced  from  his  pocket  a  tape-measure.  Fast 
ening  one  end  of  this  at  that  point  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  which  was  nearest  the  peg,  he  unrolled  it  till  it 
reached  the  peg,  and  thence  farther  unrolled  it,  in  the 
direction  already  established  by  the  two  points  of  the 
tree  and  the  peg,  for  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  — 
Jupiter  clearing  away  the  brambles  with  the  scythe.  At 
the  spot  thus  attained  a  second  peg  was  driven,  and 
about  this,  as  a  centre,  a  rude  circle,  about  four  feet 
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in  diameter,  described.  Taking  now  a  spade  him 
self,  and  giving  one  to  Jupiter  and  one  to  me, 
Legrand  begged  us  to  set  about  digging  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  no  especial  relish  for 
such  amusement  at  any  time,  and,  at  that  particular 
moment,  would  most  willingly  have  declined  it ;  for 
the  night  was  coming  on,  and  I  felt  much  fatigued 
with  the  exercise  already  taken ;  but  I  saw  no  mode 
of  escape,  and  was  fearful  of  disturbing  my  poor 
friend's  equanimity  by  a  refusal.  Could  I  have  de 
pended,  indeed,  upon  Jupiter's  aid,  I  would  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  attempting  to  get  the  lunatic  home  by 
force ;  but  I  was  too  well  assured  of  the  old  negro's 
disposition,  to  hope  that  he  would  assist  me,  under  any 
circumstances,  in  a  personal  contest  with  his  master. 
I  made  no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  been  infected  with 
some  of  the  innumerable  Southern  superstitions  about 
money  buried,  and  that  his  fantasy  had  received  con 
firmation  by  the  rinding  of  the  scarabceus,  or,  perhaps, 
by  Jupiter's  obstinacy  in  maintaining  it  to  be  "  a  bug 
of  real  gold."  A  mind  disposed  to  lunacy  would 
readily  be  led  away  by  such  suggestions  —  especially 
if  chiming  in  with  favorite  preconceived  ideas  —  and 
then  I  called  to  mind  the  poor  fellow's  speech  about 
the  beetle's  being  "  the  index  of  his  fortune."  Upon 
the  whole,  I  was  sadly  vexed  and  puzzled,  but,  at 
length,  I  concluded  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity —  to 
dig  with  a  good-will,  and  thus  the  sooner  to  convince 
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the  visionary,  by  ocular  demonstration,  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  opinions  he  entertained. 

The  lanterns  having  been  lit;  we  all  fell  to  work  with 
a  zeal  worthy  a  more  rational  cause  ;  and,  as  the  glare 
fell  upon  our  persons  and  implements,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  picturesque  a  group  we  composed,  and 
how  strange  and  suspicious  our  labors  must  have  ap 
peared  to  any  interloper  who,  by  chance,  might  have 
stumbled  upon  our  whereabouts. 

We  dug  very  steadily  for  two  hours.  Little  was  said  ; 
and  our  chief  embarrassment  lay  in  the  yelpings  of  the 
dog,  who  took  exceeding  interest  in  our  proceedings. 
He,  at  length,  became  so  obstreperous  that  we  grew 
fearful  of  his  giving  the  alarm  to  some  stragglers  in  the 
vicinity ;  —  or,  rather,  this  was  the  apprehension  of 
Legrand  ;  —  for  myself,  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  any 
interruption  which  might  have  enabled  me  to  get  the 
wanderer  home.  The  noise  was,  at  length,  very  effec 
tually  silenced  by  Jupiter,  who,  getting  out  of  the  hole 
with  a  dogged  air  of  deliberation,  tied  the  brute's 
mouth  up  with  one  of  his  suspenders,  and  then  re 
turned,  with  a  grave  chuckle,  to  his  task. 

When  the  time  mentioned  had  expired,  we  had 
reached  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  yet  no  signs  of  any 
treasure  became  manifest.  A  general  pause  ensued, 
and  I  began  to  hope  that  the  farce  was  at  an  end. 
Legrand,  however,  although  evidently  much  discon 
certed,  wiped  his  brow  thoughtfully  and  recommenced. 
We  had  excavated  the  entire  circle  of  four  feet  diameter, 
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and  now  we  slightly  enlarged  the  limit,  and  went  to 
the  farther  depth  of  two  feet.  Still  nothing  appeared. 
The  gold-seeker,  whom  I  sincerely  pitied,  at  length 
clambered  from  the  pit,  with  the  bitterest  disappoint 
ment  imprinted  upon  every  feature,  and  proceeded, 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  put  on  his  coat,  which  he 
had  thrown  off  at  the  beginning  of  his  labor.  In  the 
meantime  I  made  no  remark.  Jupiter,  at  a  signal 
from  his  master,  began  to  gather  up  his  tools.  This 
done,  and  the  dog  having  been  unmuzzled,  we  turned 
in  profound  silence  towards  home. 

We  had  taken,  perhaps,  a  dozen  steps  in  this  direc 
tion,  when,  with  a  loud  oath,  Legrand  strode  up  to 
Jupiter,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar.  The  astonished 
negro  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  to  the  fullest  extent, 
let  fall  the  spades,  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"You  scoundrel,"  said  Legrand,  hissing  out  the 
syllables  from  between  his  clenched  teeth  —  "  you  in 
fernal  black  villain  !  —  speak,  I  tell  you  !  —  answer  me 
this  instant,  without  prevarication  !  —  which  —  which 
is  your  left  eye?  " 

"  Oh,  my  golly,  Massa  Will  !  aint  dis  here  my  left 
eye  for  sartairi?"  roared  the  terrified  Jupiter,  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  right  organ  of  vision,  and  holding  it 
there  with  a  desperate  pertinacity,  as  if  in  immediate 
dread  of  his  master's  attempt  at  a  gouge. 

"  I  thought  so  !  —  I  knew  it  !  —  hurrah  !  "  vocifer 
ated  Legrand,  letting  the  negro  go,  and  executing  a 
series  of  curvets  and  caracoles,  much  to  the  astonish- 
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ment  of  his  valet,  who,  arising  from  his  knees,  looked 
mutely  from  his  master  to  myself,  and  then  from  my 
self  to  his  master. 

"  Come  !  we  must  go  back,"  said  the  latter,  "  the 
game's  not  up  yet ;  "  and  he  again  led  the  way  to  the 
tulip-tree. 

"  Jupiter,"  said  he,  when  we  reached  its  foot, "  come 
here  !  was  the  skull  nailed  to  the  limb  with  the  face 
outward,  or  with  the  face  to  the  limb?  " 

"  De  face  was  out,  massa,  so  dat  de  crows  could  get 
at  de  eyes  good,  widout  any  trouble." 

"  Well,  then,  was  it  this  eye  or  that  through  which 
you  let  the  beetle  fall?  "  —  here  Legrand  touched  each 
of  Jupiter's  eyes. 

"'Twas  dis  eye,  massa  —  de  lef  eye  —  jis  as  you 
tell  me,"  and  here  it  was  his  right  eye  that  the  negro 
indicated. 

"That  will  do  —  we  must  try  it  again." 

Here  my  friend,  about  whose  madness  I  now  saw, 
or  fancied  that  I  saw,  certain  indications  of  method, 
removed  the  peg  which  marked  the  spot  where  the 
beetle  fell,  to  a  spot  about  three  inches  to  the  west 
ward  of  its  former  position.  Taking,  now,  the  tape- 
measure  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  trunk  to  the 
peg,  as  before,  and  continuing  the  extension  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  a  spot  was 
indicated,  removed,  by  several  yards,  from  the  point 
at  which  we  had  been  digging. 

Around  the  new  position  a  circle,  somewhat  larger 
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than  in  the  former  instance,  was  now  described,  and 
we  again  set  to  work  with  the  spades.  I  was  dread 
fully  weary,  but,  scarcely  understanding  what  had  oc 
casioned  the  change  in  my  thoughts,  I  felt  no  longer 
any  great  aversion  from  the  labor  imposed.  I  had 
become  most  unaccountably  interested  —  nay,  even 
excited.  Perhaps  there  was  something,  amid  all  the 
extravagant  demeanor  of  Legrand  —  some  air  of  fore 
thought,  or  of  deliberation,  which  impressed  me.  I 
dug  eagerly,  and  now  and  then  caught  myself  actually 
looking,  with  something  that  very  much  resembled 
expectation,  for  the  fancied  treasure,  the  vision  of 
which  had  demented  my  unfortunate  companion.  At 
a  period  when  such  vagaries  of  thought  most  fully 
possessed  me,  and  when  we  had  been  at  work  perhaps 
an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  again  interrupted  by  the 
violent  howlings  of  the  dog.  His  uneasiness,  in  the 
first  instance,  had  been,  evidently,  but  the  result  of 
playfulness  or  caprice,  but  he  now  assumed  a  bitter 
and  serious  tone.  Upon  Jupiter's  again  attempting  to 
muzzle  him,  he  made  furious  resistance,  and,  leaping 
into  the  hole,  tore  up  the  mould  frantically  with  his 
claws.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had  uncovered  a  mass  of 
human  bones,  forming  two  complete  skeletons,  inter 
mingled  with  several  buttons  of  metal,  and  what  ap 
peared  to  be  the  dust  of  decayed  woollen.  One  or 
two  strokes  of  a  spade  upturned  the  blade  of  a  large 
Spanish  knife,  and,  as  we  dug  farther,  three  or  four 
loose  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin  came  to  light. 
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At  sight  of  these  the  joy  of  Jupiter  could  scarcely  be 
restrained,  but  the  countenance  of  his  master  wore  an 
air  of  extreme  disappointment.  He  urged  us,  however, 
to  continue  our  exertions,  and  the  words  were  hardly 
uttered  when  I  stumbled  and  fell  forward,  having  caught 
the  toe  of  my  boot  in  a  large  ring  of  iron  that  lay  half 
buried  in  the  loose  earth. 

We  now  worked  in  earnest,  and  never  did  I  pass 
ten  minutes  of  more  intense  excitement.  During  this 
interval  we  had  fairly  unearthed  an  oblong  chest  of 
wood,  which,  from  its  perfect  preservation,  and  won 
derful  hardness,  had  plainly  been  subjected  to  some 
mineralizing  process  —  perhaps  that  of  the  Bi-chloride 
of  Mercury.  This  box  was  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
three  feet  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  It 
was  firmly  secured  by  bands  of  wrought  iron,  riveted, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  trellis-work  over  the  whole. 
On  each  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  top,  were  three 
rings  of  iron  —  six  in  all  —  by  means  of  which  a  firm 
hold  could  be  obtained  by  six  persons.  Our  utmost 
united  endeavors  served  only  to  disturb  the  coffer  very 
slightly  in  its  bed.  We  at  once  saw  the  impossibility 
of  removing  so  great  a  weight.  Luckily,  the  sole  fast 
enings  of  the  lid  consisted  of  two  sliding  bolts.  These 
we  drew  back  —  trembling  and  panting  with  anxiety. 
In  an  instant,  a  treasure  of  incalculable  value  lay 
gleaming  before  us.  As  the  rays  of  the  lanterns  fell 
within  the  pit,  there  flashed  upwards,  from  a  confused 
heap  of  gold  and  of  jewels,  a  glow  and  a  glare  that 
absolutely  dazzled  our  eyes. 
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I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  I  gazed.  Amazement  was,  of  course,  predomi 
nant.  Legrand  appeared  exhausted  with  excitement, 
and  spoke  very  few  words.  Jupiter's  countenance 
wore,  for  some  minutes,  as  deadly  a  pallor  as  it  is 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any  negro's 
visage  to  assume.  He  seemed  stupefied  —  thunder- 
stricken.  Presently  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the 
pit,  and,  burying  his  naked  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in 
gold,  let  them  there  remain,  as  if  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  bath.  At  length,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  exclaimed, 
as  if  in  a  soliloquy  :  — 

"  And  dis  all  cum  ob  de  goole-bug  !  de  putty  goole- 
bug!  de  poor  little  goole-bug,  what  I  boosed  in  dat 
sabage  kind  ob  style !  Aint  you  shamed  ob  yourself, 
nigger  ?  —  answer  me  dat ! " 

It  became  necessary,  at  last,  that  I  should  arouse 
both  master  and  valet  to  the  expediency  of  removing 
the  treasure.  It  was  growing  late,  and  it  behooved 
us  to  make  exertion,  that  we  might  get  everything 
housed  before  daylight.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
should  be  done  ;  and  much  time  was  spent  in  delibera 
tion  —  so  confused  were  the  ideas  of  all.  We  finally 
lightened  the  box  by  removing  two-thirds  of  its  con 
tents,  when  we  were  enabled,  with  some  trouble,  to 
raise  it  from  the  hole.  The  articles  taken  out  were 
deposited  among  the  brambles,  and  the  dog  left  to 
guard  them,  with  strict  orders  from  Jupiter  neither, 
upon  any  pretence,  to  stir  from  the  spot,  nor  to  open 
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his  mouth  until  our  return.  We  then  hurriedly  made 
for  home  with  the  chest ;  reaching  the  hut  in  safety, 
but  after  excessive  toil,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Worn  out  as  we  were,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
do  more  just  then.  We  rested  until  two,  and  had 
supper ;  starting  for  the  hills  immediately  afterwards, 
armed  with  three  stout  sacks,  which,  by  good  luck, 
were  upon  the  premises.  A  little  before  four  we  ar 
rived  at  the  pit,  divided  the  remainder  of  the  booty, 
as  equally  as  might  be,  among  us,  and,  leaving  the 
holes  unfilled,  again  set  out  for  th.e  hut,  at  which,  for 
the  second  time,  we  deposited  our  golden  burthens, 
just  as  the  first  streaks  of  the  dawn  gleamed  from  over 
the  tree-tops  in  the  east. 

We  were  now  thoroughly  broken  down ;  but  the  in 
tense  excitement  of  the  time  denied  us  repose.  After 
an  unquiet  slumber  of  some  three  or  four  hours'  dura 
tion,  we  arose,  as  if  by  preconcert,  to  make  examination 
of  our  treasure. 

The  chest  had  been  full  to  the  brim,  and  we  spent 
the  whole  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  night, 
in  a  scrutiny  of  its  contents.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  order  or  arrangement.  Everything  had  been 
heaped  in  promiscuously.  Having  assorted  all  with 
care,  we  found  ourselves  possessed  of  even  vaster  wealth 
than  we  had  at  first  supposed.  In  coin  there  was 
rather  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol 
lars  —  estimating  the  value  of  the  pieces,  as  accu 
rately  as  we  could,  by  the  tables  of  the  period.  There 
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was  not  a  particle  of  silver.  All  was  gold  of  antique  date 
and  of  great  variety  —  French,  Spanish,  and  German 
money,  with  a  few  English  guineas,  and  some  counters, 
of  which  we  had  never  seen  specimens  before.  There 
were  several  very  large  and  heavy  coins,  so  worn  that 
we  could  make  nothing  of  their  inscriptions.  There 
was  no  American  money.  The  value  of  the  jewels  we 
found  more  difficulty  in  estimating.  There  were  dia 
monds  —  some  of  them  exceedingly  large  and  fine  — 
a  hundred  and  ten  in  all,  and  not  one  of  them  small ; 
eighteen  rubies  of  remarkable  brilliancy  ;  —  three  hun 
dred  and  ten  emeralds,  all  very  beautiful ;  and  twenty- 
one  sapphires,  with  an  opal.  These  stones  had  all  been 
broken  from  their  settings  and  thrown  loose  in  the  chest. 
The  settings  themselves,  which  we  picked  out  from 
among  the  other  gold,  appeared  to  have  been  beaten  up 
with  hammers,  as  if  to  prevent  identification.  Besides 
all  this,  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  solid  gold  orna 
ments ; —  nearly  two  hundred  massive  finger  and  ear 
rings  ;  —  rich  chains  —  thirty  of  these,  if  I  remember  ; 
—  eighty-three  very  large  and  heavy  crucifixes  ;  —  five 
gold  censers  of  great  value ;  —  a  prodigious  golden 
punch-bowl,  ornamented  with  richly  chased  vine-leaves 
and  Bacchanalian  figures ;  with  two  sword-handles 
exquisitely  embossed,  and  many  other  smaller  articles 
which  I  cannot  recollect.  The  weight  of  these  valu 
ables  exceeded  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  avoir 
dupois  ;  and  in  this  estimate  I  have  not  included  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  superb  gold  watches ;  three 
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of  the  number  being  worth  each  five  hundred  dollars, 
if  one.  Many  of  them  were  very  old,  and  as  time 
keepers  valueless ;  the  works  having  suffered,  more  or 
less,  from  corrosion  —  but  all  were  richly  jewelled  and 
in  cases  of  great  worth.  We  estimated  the  entire  con 
tents  of  the  chest,  that  night,  at  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars ;  and,  upon  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the 
trinkets  and  jewels  (a  few  being  retained  for  our  own 
use),  it  was  found  that  we  had  greatly  undervalued  the 
treasure. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  concluded  our  examination, 
and  the  intense  excitement  of  the  time  had,  in  some 
measure,  subsided,  Legrand,  who  saw  that  I  was  dying 
with  impatience  for  a  solution  of  this  most  extraordinary 
riddle,  entered  into  a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

"  You  remember,"  said  he,  "  the  night  when  I 
handed  you  the  rough  sketch  I  had  made  of  the  scara- 
baus.  You  recollect  also,  that  I  became  quite  vexed  at 
you  for  insisting  that  my  drawing  resembled  a  death's- 
head.  When  you  first  made  this  assertion  I  thought 
you  were  jesting ;  but  afterwards  I  called  to  mind  the 
peculiar  spots  on  the  back  of  the  insect,  and  admitted 
to  myself  that  your  remark  had  some  little  foundation 
in  fact.  Still,  the  sneer  at  my  graphic  powers  irritated 
me  —  for  I  am  considered  a  good  artist  —  and,  there 
fore,  when  you  handed  me  the  scrap  of  parchment,  I 
was  about  to  crumple  it  up  and  throw  it  angrily  into 
the  fire." 
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"The  scrap  of  paper,  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"  No  ;  it  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  paper,  and 
at  first  I  supposed  it  to  be  such,  but  when  I  came  to 
draw  upon  it,  I  discovered  it,  at  once,  to  be  a  piece  of 
very  thin  parchment.  It  was  quite  dirty,  you  remem 
ber.  Well,  as  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  crumpling  it  up, 
my  glance  fell  upon  the  sketch  at  which  you  had  been 
looking,  and  you  may  imagine  my  astonishment  when 
I  perceived,  in  fact,  the  figure  of  a  death's-head  just 
where,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  had  made  the  drawing  of 
the  beetle.  For  a  moment  I  was  too  much  amazed  to 
think  with  accuracy.  I  knew  that  my  design  was  very 
different  in  detail  from  this  —  although  there  was  a 
certain  similarity  in  general  outline.  Presently  I  took 
a  candle,  and  seating  myself  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  proceeded  to  scrutinize  the  parchment  more 
closely.  Upon  turning  it  over,  I  saw  my  own  sketch 
upon  the  reverse,  just  as  I  had  made  it.  My  first  idea, 
now,  was  mere  surprise  at  the  really  remarkable  simi 
larity  of  outline  —  at  the  singular  coincidence  involved 
in  the  fact,  that  unknown  to  me,  there  should  have 
been  a  skull  upon  the  other  side  of  the  parchment,  im 
mediately  beneath  my  figure  of  the  scarabceus,  and 
that  this  skull,  not  only  in  outline,  but  in  size,  should 
so  closely  resemble  my  drawing.  I  say  the  singularity 
of  this  coincidence  absolutely  stupefied  me  for  a  time. 
This  is  the  usual  effect  of  such  coincidences.  The 
mind  struggles  to  establish  a  connection  —  a  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  —  and,  being  unable  to  do  so,  suf- 
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fers  a  species  of  temporary  paralysis.  But,  when  I 
recovered  from  this  stupor,  there  dawned  upon  me 
gradually  a  conviction  which  startled  me  even  far  more 
than  the  coincidence.  I  began  distinctly,  positively, 
to  remember  that  there  had  been  no  drawing  on  the 
parchment  when  I  made  my  sketch  of  the  scarabaus. 
I  became  perfectly  certain  of  this ;  for  I  recollected 
turning  up  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  in  search 
of  the  cleanest  spot.  Had  the  skull  been  then  there, 
of  course  I  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it.  Here 
was  indeed  a  mystery  which  I  felt  it  impossible  to 
explain  ;  but,  even  at  that  early  moment,  there  seemed 
to  glimmer,  faintly,  within  the  most  remote  and  secret 
chambers  of  my  intellect,  a  glowworm-like  conception 
of  that  truth  which  last  night's  adventure  brought  to  so 
magnificent  a  demonstration.  I  arose  at  once,  and 
putting  the  parchment  securely  away,  dismissed  all 
farther  reflection  until  I  should  be  alone. 

"  When  you  had  gone,  and  when  Jupiter  was  fast 
asleep,  I  betook  myself  to  a  more  methodical  investi 
gation  of  the  affair.  In  the  first  place  I  considered  the 
manner  in  which  the  parchment  had  come  into  my 
possession.  The  spot  where  we  discovered  the  scara- 
b<zns  was  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  about  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  island,  and  but  a  short  distance  above 
high-water  mark.  Upon  my  taking  hold  of  it,  it  gave 
me  a  sharp  bite,  which  caused  me  to  let  it  drop. 
Jupiter,  with  his  accustomed  caution,  before  seizing  the 
insect,  which  had  flown  towards  him,  looked  about 
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him  for  a  leaf,  or  something  of  that  nature,  by  which 
to  take  hold  of  it.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  his  eyes, 
and  mine  also,  fell  upon  the  scrap  of  parchment,  which 
I  then  supposed  to  be  paper.  It  was  lying  half  buried 
in  the  sand,  a  corner  sticking  up.  Near  the  spot  where 
we  found  it,  I  observed  the  remnants  of  the  hull  of 
what  appeared  to  have  been  a  ship's  long-boat.  The 
wreck  seemed  to  have  been  there  for  a  very  great 
while;  for  the  resemblance  to  boat  timbers  could 
scarcely  be  traced. 

"  Well,  Jupiter  picked  up  the  parchment,  wrapped 
the  beetle  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  me.  Soon  afterwards 
we  turned  to  go  home,  and  on  the  way  met  Lieutenant 

G .  I  showed  him  the  insect,  and  he  begged  me 

to  let  him  take  it  to  the  fort.  On  my  consenting, 
he  thrust  it  forthwith  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  without 
the  parchment  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped,  and 
which  I  had  continued  to  hold  in  my  hand  during 
his  inspection.  Perhaps  he  dreaded  my  changing  my 
mind,  and  thought  it  best  to  make  sure  of  the  prize 
at  once  —  you  know  how  enthusiastic  he  is  on  all  sub 
jects  connected  with  Natural  History.  At  the  same 
time,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  must  have  depos 
ited  the  parchment  in  my  own  pocket. 

"  You  remember  that  when  I  went  to  the  table,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  sketch  of  the  beetle,  I  found 
no  paper  where  it  was  usually  kept.  I  looked  in  the 
drawer,  and  found  none  there.  I  searched  my 
pockets,  hoping  to  find  an  old  letter  —  and  then  my 
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hand  fell  upon  the  parchment.  I  thus  detail  the  pre 
cise  mode  in  which  it  came  into  my  possession  ;  for  the 
circumstances  impressed  me  with  peculiar  force. 

"  No  doubt  you  will  think  me  fanciful  —  but  I  had  al 
ready  established  a  kind  of  connection.  I  had  put  to 
gether  two  links  of  a  great  chain.  There  was  a  boat 
lying  on  a  sea-coast,  and  not  far  from  the  boat  was  a 
parchment  —  not  a  paper —  with  a  skull  depicted  on  it. 
You  will,  of  course,  ask  *  where  is  the  connection?' 
I  reply  that  the  skull,  or  death's-head,  is  the  well-known 
emblem  of  the  pirate.  The  flag  of  the  death's-head 
is  hoisted  in  all  engagements. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  scrap  was  parchment,  and 
not  paper.  Parchment  is  durable  —  almost  imperish 
able.  Matters  of  little  moment  are  rarely  consigned 
to  parchment ;  since,  for  the  mere  ordinary  purposes  of 
drawing  or  writing,  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  as 
paper.  This  reflection  suggested  some  meaning  — 
some  relevancy —  in  the  death's-head.  I  did  not  fail 
to  observe,  also,  \htform  of  the  parchment.  Although 
one  of  its  corners  had  been,  by  some  accident,  de 
stroyed,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  original  form  was 
oblong.  It  was  just  such  a  slip,  indeed,  as  might  have 
been  chosen  for  a  memorandum  —  for  a  record  of 
something  to  be  long  remembered  and  carefully  pre 
served." 

"  But,  "  I  interposed,  "  you  say  that  the  skull  was  not 
upon  the  parchment  when  you  made  the  drawing  of  the 
beetle.  How  then  do  you  trace  any  connection  between 
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the  boat  and  the  skull  — since  this  latter,  according  to 
your  own  admission,  must  have. been  designed  (God 
only  knows  how  or  by  whom)  at  some  period  subse 
quent  to  your  sketching  the  scarabaus?" 

"  Ah,  hereupon  turns  the  whole  mystery  ;  although 
the  secret,  at  this  point,  I  had  comparatively  little  dif 
ficulty  in  solving.  My  steps  were  sure,  and  could 
afford  but  a  single  result.  I  reasoned,  for  example, 
thus  :  When  I  drew  the  scarabceus,  there  was  no  skull 
apparent  on  the  parchment.  When  I  had  completed 
the  drawing,  I  gave  it  to  you,  and  observed  you 
narrowly  until  you  returned  it.  You,  therefore,  did 
not  design  the  skull,  and  no  one  else  was  present  to  do 
it.  Then  it  was  not  done  by  human  agency.  And 
nevertheless  it  was  done. 

"  At  this  stage  of  my  reflections  I  endeavored  to 
remember,  and  did  remember,  with  entire  distinctness, 
every  incident  which  occurred  about  the  period  in 
question.  The  weather  was  chilly  (O  rare  and  happy 
accident!),  and  a  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth. 
I  was  heated  with  exercise  and  sat  near  the  table. 
You,  however,  had  drawn  a  chair  close  to  the  chimney. 
Just  as  I  placed  the  parchment  in  your  hand,  and  as 
you  were  in  the  act  of  inspecting  it,  Wolf,  the  New 
foundland,  entered,  and  leaped  upon  your  shoulders. 
With  your  left  hand,  you  caressed  him  and  kept  him 
off,  while  your  right,  holding  the  parchment,  was  per 
mitted  to  fall  listlessly  between  your  knees,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  fire.  At  one  moment  I  thought  the 
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blaze  had  caught  it,  and  was  about  to  caution  you,  but, 
before  I  could  speak,  you  had  withdrawn  it,  and  were 
engaged  in  its  examination.  When  I  considered  all 
these  particulars,  I  doubted  not  for  a  moment  that  heat 
had  been  the  agent  in  bringing  to  light,  on  the  parch 
ment,  the  skull  which  I  saw  designed  on  it.  You  are 
well  aware  that  chemical  preparations  exist,  and  have 
existed  time  out  of  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  write  on  either  paper  or  vellum,  so  that  the 
characters  shall  become  visible  only  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire.  Zaffire,  digested  in  aqua  regt'a,  and 
diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  some 
times  employed  ;  a  green  tint  results.  The  regulus  of 
cobalt,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  gives  a  red.  These 
colors  disappear  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  after  the 
material  written  on  cools,  but  again  become  apparent 
upon  the  re-application  of  heat. 

"  I  now  scrutinized  the  death's-head  with  care.  Its 
outer  edges — the  edges  of  the  drawing  nearest  the 
edge  of  the  vellum  —  were  far  more  distinct  than  the 
others.  It  was  clear  that  the  action  of  the  caloric  had 
been  imperfect  or  unequal.  I  immediately  kindled  a 
fire,  and  subjected  every  portion  of  the  parchment  to 
a  glowing  heat.  At  first,  the  only  effect  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  faint  lines  in  the  skull ;  but,  on 
persevering  in  the  experiment,  there  became  visible,  at 
the  corner  of  the  slip,  diagonally  opposite  to  the  spot 
in  which  the  death's-head  was  delineated,  the  figure 
of  what  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  goat.  A  closer 
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scrutiny,  however,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  intended  for 
a  kid." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  said  I,  "  to  be  sure  I  have  no  right 
to  laugh  at  you  —  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  is 
too  serious  a  matter  for  mirth  —  but  you  are  not  about 
to  establish  a  third  link  in  your  chain  —  you  will  not 
find  any  especial  connection  between  your  pirates  and 
a  goat  —  pirates,  you  know,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
goats ;  they  appertain  to  the  farming  interest." 

"  But  I  have  just  said  that  the  figure  was  not  that 
of  a  goat." 

"Well,  a  kid  then  —  pretty  much  the  same  thing." 

"  Pretty  much,  but  not  altogether,"  said  Legrand. 
"  You  may  have  heard  of  one  Captain  Kidd.  I  at 
once  looked  on  the  figure  of  the  animal  as  a  kind  of 
punning  or  hieroglyphical  signature.  I  say  signature ; 
because  its  position  on  the  vellum  suggested  this  idea. 
The  death's-head  at  the  corner  diagonally  opposite 
had,  in  the  same  manner,  the  air  of  a  stamp,  or  seal. 
But  I  was  sorely  put  out  by  the  absence  of  all  else  — 
of  the  body  to  my  imagined  instrument  —  of  the  text 
for  my  context." 

"  I  presume  you  expected  to  find  a  letter  between 
the  stamp  and  the  signature." 

"Something  of  that  kind.  The  fact  is,  I  felt  ir 
resistibly  impressed  with  a  presentiment  of  some  vast 
good  fortune  impending.  I  can  scarcely  say  why. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  rather  a  desire  than  an  actual 
belief;  —  but  do  you  know  that  Jupiter's  silly  words, 
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about  the  bug  being  of  solid  gold,  had  a  remarkable 
effect  on  my  fancy?  And  then  the  series  of  accidents 
and  coincidences  —  these  were  so  very  extraordinary. 
Do  you  observe  how  mere  an  accident  it  was  that 
these  events  should  have  occurred  on  the  sole  day  of 
all  the  year  in  which  it  has  been,  or  may  be,  sufficiently 
cool  for  fire,  and  that  without  the  fire,  or  without  the  in 
tervention  of  the  dog  at  the  precise  moment  in  which 
he  appeared,  I  should  never  have  become  aware  of 
the  death's-head,  and  so  never  the  possessor  of  the 
treasure?  " 

"  But  proceed  —  I  am  all  impatience." 
"  Well ;  you  have  heard,  of  course,  the  many  stories 
current  —  the  thousand  vague  rumors  afloat  about 
money  buried,  somewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by 
Kidd  and  his  associates.  These  rumors  must  have  had 
some  foundation  in  fact.  And  that  the  rumors  have 
existed  so  long  and  so  continuously  could  have  resulted, 
it  appeared  to  me,  only  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
buried  treasure  still  remaining  entombed.  Had  Kidd 
concealed  his  plunder  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  re 
claimed  it,  the  rumors  would  scarcely  have  reached  us 
in  their  present  unvarying  form.  You  will  observe  that 
the  stories  told  are  all  about  money-seekers,  not  about 
money-finders.  Had  the  pirate  recovered  his  money, 
there  the  affair  would  have  dropped.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  some  accident —  say  the  loss  of  a  memorandum 
indicating  its  locality  —  had  deprived  him  of  the  means 
of  recovering  it,  and  that  this  accident  had  become 
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known  to  his  followers,  who  otherwise  might  never  have 
heard  that  treasure  had  been  concealed  at  all,  and 
who,  busying  themselves  in  vain,  because  unguided  at 
tempts,  to  regain  it,  had  given  first  birth,  and  then  uni 
versal  currency,  to  the  reports  which  are  now  so 
common.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  important  treas 
ure  being  unearthed  along  the  coast?" 

"  Never." 

"  But  that  Kidd's  accumulations  were  immense,  is 
well  known.  I  took  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
the  earth  still  held  them  ;  and  you  will  scarcely  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  felt  a  hope,  nearly 
amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  parchment  so  strangely 
found,  involved  a  lost  record  of  the  place  of  deposit." 

"  But  how  did  you  proceed?  " 

"  I  held  the  vellum  again  to  the  fire,  after  increas 
ing  the  heat ;  but  nothing  appeared.  I  now  thought 
it  possible  that  the  coating  of  dirt  might  have  some 
thing  to  do  with  the  failure ;  so  I  carefully  rinsed  the 
parchment  by  pouring  warm  water  over  it,  and,  hav 
ing  done  this,  I  placed  it  in  a  tin  pan,  with  the  skull 
downwards,  and  put  the  pan  upon  a  furnace  of  lighted 
charcoal.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  pan  having  become 
thoroughly  heated,  I  removed  the  slip,  and,  to  my  in 
expressible  joy,  found  it  spotted,  in  several  places, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  figures  arranged  in  lines. 
Again  I  placed  it  in  the  pan,  and  suffered  it  to  remain 
another  minute.  On  taking  it  off,  the  whole  was  just 
as  you  see  it  now." 
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Here  Legrand,  having  re-heated  the  parchment, 
submitted  it  to  my  inspection.  The  following  charac 
ters  were  rudely  traced,  in  a  red  tint,  between  the 
death's-head  and  the  goat  :  — 
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"But,"  said  I,  returning  him  the  slip,  "I  am  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Were  all  the  jewels  of 
Golconda  awaiting  me  on  my  solution  of  this  enigma, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  unable  to  earn  them." 

"And  yet,"  said  Legrand,  "the  solution  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult  as  you  might  be  led  to  imagine  from 
the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the  characters.  These 
characters,  as  any  one  might  readily  guess,  form  a 
cipher  —  that  is  to  say,  they  convey  a  meaning;  but 
then,  from  what  is  known  of  Kidd,  I  could  not  suppose 
him  capable  of  constructing  any  of  the  more  abstruse 
cryptographs.  I  made  up  my  mind,  at  once,  that  this 
was  of  a  simple  species  —  such,  however,  as  would 
appear,  to  the  crude  intellect  of  the  sailor,  absolutely 
insoluble  without  the  key." 

"  And  you  really  solved  it?" 

"  Readily  ;  I  have  solved  others  of  an  abstruseness 
ten  thousand  times  greater.  Circumstances,  and  a 
certain  bias  of  mind,  have  led  me  to  take  interest  in 
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such  riddles,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
human  ingenuity  can  construct  an  enigma  of  the  kind 
which  human  ingenuity  may  not,  by  proper  application, 
resolve.  In  fact,  having  once  established  connected 
and  legible  characters,  I  scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the 
mere  difficulty  of  developing  their  import. 

"  In  the  present  case  —  indeed  in  all  cases  of  secret 
writing  —  the  first  question  regards  the  language  of  the 
cipher ;  for  the  principles  of  solution,  so  far,  especially, 
as  the  more  simple  ciphers  are  concerned,  depend  on, 
and  are  varied  by,  the  genius  of  the  particular  idiom. 
In  general,  there  is  no  alternative  but  experiment 
(directed  by  probabilities)  of  every  tongue  known  to 
him  who  attempts  the  solution,  until  the  true  one  be 
attained.  But,  with  the  cipher  now  before  us,  all  diffi 
culty  is  removed  by  the  signature.  The  pun  on  the 
word  '  Kidd '  is  appreciable  in  no  other  language 
than  the  English.  But  for  this  consideration  I  should 
have  begun  my  attempts  with  the  Spanish  and  French, 
as  the  tongues  in  which  a  secret  of  this  kind  would 
most  naturally  have  been  written  by  a  pirate  of  the 
Spanish  main.  As  it  was,  I  assumed  the  cryptograph 
to  be  English. 

"You  observe  there  are  no  divisions  between  the 
words.  Had  there  been  divisions,  the  task  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy.  In  such  case  I  should  have 
commenced  with  a  collation  and  analysis  of  the  shorter 
words,  and,  had  a  word  of  a  single  letter  occurred,  as 
is  most  likely,  (a  or  /,  for  example,)  I  should  have 
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considered  the  solution  as  assured.  But,  there  being 
no  division,  my  first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  predomi 
nant  letters,  as  well  as  the  least  frequent.  Counting 
all,  I  constructed  a  table,  thus  :  — 

Of  the  character  8  there  are  33. 

;        "  26. 

4  "  19- 
t  )         "  16. 

*  "  13. 

5  "  12. 

6  "  ii. 
t  i  8. 

o        "  6. 

92"  5. 

:  3         "  4- 

?        "  3- 

IF  "  2. 

]  -    "     I. 

"  Now,  in  English,  the  letter  which  most  fre 
quently  occurs  is  e.  Afterwards,  the  succession  runs 
thus  :  aoidhnrstuyc  f  g  I  mw  b  k  pq  x  z.  E 
however  predominates  so  remarkably  that  an  indi 
vidual  sentence  of  any  length  is  rarely  seen,  in  which 
it  is  not  the  prevailing  character. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning,  the 
groundwork  for  something  more  than  a  mere  guess. 
The  general  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  table  is 
obvious  —  but,  in  this  particular  cipher,  we  shall  only 
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very  partially  require  its  aid.  As  our  predominant 
character  is  8,  we  will  commence  by  assuming  it  as  the 
e  of  the  natural  alphabet.  To  verify  the  supposition, 
let  us  observe  if  the  8  be  seen  often  in  couples  —  for  e 
is  doubled  with  great  frequency  in  English  —  in  such 
words,  for  example,  as  '  meet,'  '  fleet,'  '  speed,' 
'  seen,'  '  been,'  '  agree,'  &c.  In  the  present  in 
stance  we  see  it  doubled  no  less  than  five  times,  although 
the  cryptograph  is  brief. 

"  Let  us  assume  8,  then,  as  e.  Now,  of  all  words 
in  the  language,  'the*  is  most  usual;  let  us  see, 
therefore,  whether  there  are  not  repetitions  of  any  three 
characters,  in  the  same  order  of  collocation,  the  last  of 
them  being  8.  If  we  discover  repetitions  of  such 
letters,  so  arranged,  they  will  most  probably  represent 
the  word  '  the.'  On  inspection,  we  find  no  less  than 
seven  such  arrangements,  the  characters  being ;  48.  We 
may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  semicolon  represents  /, 
that  4  represents  h,  and  that  8  represents  e  —  the  last 
being  now  well  confirmed.  Thus  a  great  step  has 
been  taken. 

"  But,  having  established  a  single  word,  we  are  en 
abled  to  establish  a  vastly  important  point ;  that  is  to 
say,  several  commencements  and  terminations  of  other 
words.  Let  us  refer,  for  example,  to  the  last  instance 
but  one,  in  which  the  combination  ;48  occurs  —  not 
far  from  the  end  of  the  cipher.  We  know  that  the 
semicolon  immediately  ensuing  is  the  commencement 
of  a  word,  and,  of  the  six  characters  succeeding  this 
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( the,'  we  are  cognizant  of  no  less  than  five.  Let  us 
set  these  characters  down,  thus,  by  the  letters  we  know 
them  to  represent,  leaving  a  space  for  the  unknown  — 

t  eeth. 

"  Here  we  are  enabled,  at  once,  to  discard  the 
'  ///,'  as  forming  no  portion  of  the  word  commencing 
with  the  first  /;  since,  by  experiment  of  the  entire 
alphabet  for  a  letter  adapted  to  the  vacancy  we  perceive 
that  no  word  can  be  formed  of  which  this  th  can  be  a 
part.  We  are  thus  narrowed  into 

tee, 

and,  going  through  the  alphabet,  if  necessary,  as  before, 
we  arrive  at  the  word  '  tree,'  as  the  sole  possible  read 
ing.  We  thus  gain  another  letter,  r,  represented  by 
(,  with  the  words  '  the  tree '  in  juxtaposition. 

"  Looking  beyond  these  words,  for  a  short  distance, 
we  again  see  the  combination  ;48,  and  employ  it  by 
way  of  termination  to  what  immediately  precedes. 
We  have  thus  this  arrangement :  — 

the  tree  ;4(t?34  the, 

or,  substituting  the  natural  letters,  where  known,  it 
reads  thus  :  — 

the  tree  thrj  ?3h  the. 

"  Now,  if,  in  place  of  the  unknown  characters,  we 
leave  blank  spaces,  or  substitute  dots,  we  read  thus  :  - — 

the  tree  thr  . .  .  h  the, 
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when  the  word  '  through  '  makes  itself  evident  at  once. 
But  this  discovery  gives  us  three  new  letters,  o,  u}  and 
g,  represented  by  \  ?  and  3. 

"  Looking  now,  narrowly,  through  the  cipher  for 
combinations  of  known  characters,  we  find,  not  very 
far  from  the  beginning,  this  arrangement, 

83(88,  or  egree, 

which,  plainly,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  word  '  degree,' 
and  gives  us  another  letter,  d,  represented  by  f. 

"Four  letters  beyond  the  word  'degree,'  we  per 
ceive  the  combination 

;46(;88*. 

"  Translating  the  known  characters,  and  represent 
ing  the  unknown  by  dots,  as  before,  we  read  thus  :  — 

th.rtee. 

an  arrangement  immediately  suggestive  of  the  word 
'  thirteen,'  and  again  furnishing  us  with  two  new 
characters,  /  and  n,  represented  by  6  and  *. 

"  Referring,  now,  to  the  beginning  of  the  crypto 
graph,  we  find  the  combination, 

53»t- 

"  Translating,  as  before,  we  obtain 
.good, 

which  assures  us  that  the  first  letter  is  A,  and  that  the 
first  two  words  are  'A  good.' 
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"To  avoid  confusion,  it  is  now  time  that  we  ar 
range  our  key,  as  far  as  discovered,  in  a  tabular  form. 
It  will  stand  thus  :  — 

5  represents  a 
t          "         d 
8         «         e 

3  "  g 

4  "  h 

6  "  i 
*  «  n 
t  "  o 
(  "  r 

;       "      t 

"  We  have,  therefore,  no  less  than  ten  of  the  most 
important  letters  represented,  and  it  will  be  unneces 
sary  to  proceed  with  the  details  of  the  solution.  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  ciphers  of  this 
nature  are  readily  soluble,  and  to  give  you  some  insight 
into  the  rationale  of  their  development.  But  be  as 
sured  that  the  specimen  before  us  appertains  to  the  very 
simplest  species  of  cryptograph.  It  now  only  remains 
to  give  you  the  full  translation  of  the  characters  upon 
the  parchment,  as  unriddled.  Here  it  is  :  — 

" '  A  good  glass  in  the  bishop's  hostel  in  the  devil's  seat 
twenty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes  northeast  and  by 
north  main  branch  seventh  limb  east  side  shoot  from  the 
left  eye  of  the  death's-head  a  bee  line  from  the  tree 
through  the  shot  fifty  feet  out:  " 
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"But,"  said  I,  "the  enigma  seems  still  in  as  bad  a 
condition  as  ever.  How  is  it  possible  to  extort  a 
meaning  from  all  this  jargon  about  '  devil's  seats,' 
'  death's-heads/  and  '  bishop's  hotels'  ?  " 

"  I  confess,"  replied  Legrand,  "  that  the  matter 
still  wears  a  serious  aspect,  when  regarded  with  a 
casual  glance.  My  first  endeavor  was  to  divide  the 
sentence  into  the  natural  division  intended  by  the 
cryptographist." 

"You  mean,  to  punctuate  it?  " 

"  Something  of  that  kind.  " 

"  But  how  was  it  possible  to  effect  this  ?  " 

"  I  reflected  that  it  had  been  a  point  with  the  writer 
to  run  his  words  together  without  division,  so  as  to  in 
crease  the  difficulty  of  solution.  Now,  a  not  over- 
acute  man,  in  pursuing  such  an  object,  would  be 
nearly  certain  to  overdo  the  matter.  When,  in  the 
course  of  his  composition,  he  arrived  at  a  break  in  his 
subject  which  would  naturally  require  a  pause,  or  a  point, 
he  would  be  exceedingly  apt  to  run  his  characters,  at 
this  place,  more  than  usually  close  together.  If  you 
will  observe  the  MS.,  in  the  present  instance,  you  will 
easily  detect  five  such  cases  of  unusual  crowding.  Act 
ing  on  this  hint,  I  made  the  division  thus  :  — 

"  'A  good  glass  in  the  Bis  hop's  hostel  in  the  Devil's  seat 
—  tiventy-one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes  —  northeast 
and  by  north  —  main  branch  seventh  limb  east  side  — 
shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the  death's-head —  a  bee-line 
from  the  tree  through  the  shot  fifty  feet  out. ' ' 
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"  Even  this  division,"  said  I,  "  leaves  me  still  in  the 
dark." 

"  It  left  me  also  in  the  dark,"  replied  Legrand, 
"  for  a  few  days  ;  during  which  I  made  diligent  in 
quiry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sullivan's  Island,  for 
any  building  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  '  Bishop's 
Hotel  '  ;  for,  of  course,  I  dropped  the  obsolete  word 
'hostel.'  Gaining  no  information  on  the  subject,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  extending  my  sphere  of  search, 
and  proceeding  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  when, 
one  morning,  it  entered  into  my  head,  quite  suddenly, 
that  this  '  Bishop's  Hostel  '  might  have  some  reference 
to  an  old  family,  of  the  name  of  Bessop,  which,  time 
out  of  mind,  had  held  possession  of  an  ancient  manor- 
house,  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Island. 
I  accordingly  went  over  to  the  plantation,  and  re- 
instituted  my  inquiries  among  the  older  negroes  of  the 
place.  At  length  one  of  the  most  aged  of  the  women 
said  that  she  had  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Bessop  's 
Castle,  and  thought  that  she  could  guide  me  to  it,  but 
that  it  was  not  a  castle,  nor  a  tavern,  but  a  high 
rock. 

"  I  offered  to  pay  her  well  for  her  trouble,  and, 
after  some  demur,  she  consented  to  accompany  me  to 
the  spot.  We  found  it  without  much  difficulty,  when, 
dismissing  her,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  place. 
The  '  castle  '  consisted  of  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
cliffs  and  rocks  —  one  of  the  latter  being  quite  remark 
able  for  its  height  as  well  as  for  its  insulated  and  artifi- 
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cial  appearance.  I  clambered  to  its  apex,  and  then 
felt  much  at  a  loss  as  to  what  should  be  next  done. 

"  While  I  was  busied  in  reflection,  my  eyes  fell 
upon  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock, 
perhaps  a  yard  below  the  summit  on  which  I  stood. 
This  ledge  projected  about  eighteen  inches,  and  was 
not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  while  a  niche  in  the  cliff 
just  above  it  gave  it  a  rude  resemblance  to  one  of  the 
hollow-backed  chairs  used  by  our  ancestors.  I  made 
no  doubt  that  here  was  the  '  devil's-seat '  alluded  to  in 
the  MS.,  and  now  I  seemed  to  grasp  the  full  secret  of 
the  riddle. 

"  The  '  good  glass,'  I  knew,  could  have  reference 
to  nothing  but  a  telescope ;  for  the  word  '  glass '  is 
rarely  employed  in  any  other  sense  by  seamen.  Now 
here,  I  at  once  saw,  was  a  telescope  to  be  used,  and  a 
definite  point  of  view,  admitting  no  variation,  from 
which  to  use  it.  Nor  did  I  hesitate  to  believe  that 
the  phrases,  '  twenty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  min 
utes,'  and  '  northeast  and  by  north,'  were  intended  as 
directions  for  the  levelling  of  the  glass.  Greatly  excited 
by  these  discoveries,  I  hurried  home,  procured  a  tele 
scope,  and  returned  to  the  rock. 

"  I  let  myself  down  to  the  ledge,  and  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  retain  a  seat  on  it  unless  in  one  par 
ticular  position.  This  fact  confirmed  my  preconceived 
idea.  I  proceeded  to  use  the  glass.  Of  course,  the 
'  twenty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  mirilites '  could  al 
lude  to  nothing  but  elevation  above  the  visible  horizon, 
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since  the  horizontal  direction  was  clearly  indicated  by 
the  words  '  northeast  and  by  north.'  This  latter  direc 
tion  I  at  once  established  by  means  of  a  pocket-com 
pass  ;  then,  pointing  the  glass  as  nearly  at  an  angle  of 
twenty-one  degrees  of  elevation  as  I  could  do  it  by 
guess,  I  moved  it  cautiously  up  or  down,  until  my  at 
tention  was  arrested  by  a  circular  rift  or  opening  in 
the  foliage  of  a  large  tree  that  overtopped  its  fellows  in 
the  distance.  In  the  centre  of  this  rift  I  perceived  a 
white  spot,  but  could  not,  at  first,  distinguish  what  it 
was.  Adjusting  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  I  again 
looked,  and  now  made  it  out  to  be  a  human  skull. 

"  On  this  discovery  I  was  so  sanguine  as  to  consider 
the  enigma  solved  ;  for  the  phrase  '  main  branch,  sev 
enth  limb,  east  side,'  could  refer  only  to  the  position 
of  the  skull  on  the  tree,  while  '  shoot  from  the  left  eye 
of  the  death's-head '  admitted,  also,  of  but  one  inter 
pretation,  in  regard  to  a  search  for  buried  treasure.  I 
perceived  that  the  design  was  to  drop  a  bullet  from  the 
left  eye  of  the  skull,  and  that  a  bee-line,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  trunk  through  '  the  shot/  (or  the  spot  where  the 
bullet  fell,)  and  thence  extended  to  a  distance  of  fifty 
feet,  would  indicate  a  definite  point  — and  beneath  this 
point  I  thought  it  at  least  possible  that  a  deposit  of  value 
lay  concealed." 

"All  this,"  I  said,  "is  exceedingly  clear,  and,  although 
ingenious,  still  simple  and  explicit.  When  you  left  the 
Bishop's  Hotel,  what  then?  " 
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"  Why,  having  carefully  taken  the  bearings  of  the  tree, 
I  turned  homewards.  The  instant  that  I  left  '  the 
devil's  seat,'  however,  the-circular  rift  vanished;  nor 
could  I  get  a  glimpse  of  it  afterwards,  turn  as  I  would. 
What  seems  to  me  the  chief  ingenuity  in  this  whole 
business,  is  the  fact  (for  repeated  experiment  has  con 
vinced  me  it  is  a  fact)  that  the  circular  opening  in  question 
is  visible  from  no  other  attainable  point  of  view  than 
that  afforded  by  the  narrow  ledge  on  the  face  of  the 
rock. 

"•In  this  expedition  to  the  'Bishop's  Hotel'  I  had 
been  attended  by  Jupiter,  who  had,  no  doubt,  observed, 
for  some  weeks  past,  the  abstraction  of  my  demeanor, 
and  took  especial  care  not  to  leave  me  alone.  But, 
on  the  next  day,  getting  up  very  early,  I  contrived  to 
give  him  the  slip,  and  went  into  the  hills  in  search  of 
the  tree.  After  much  toil  I  found  it.  When  I  came 
home  at  night  my  valet  proposed  to  give  me  a  flogging. 
With  the  rest  of  the  adventure  I  believe  you  are  as  well 
acquainted  as  myself." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  you  missed  the  spot,  in  the 
first  attempt  at  digging,  through  Jupiter's  stupidity  in 
letting  the  bug  fall  through  the  right  instead  of 
through  the  left  eye  of  the  skull." 

"  Precisely.  This  mistake  made  a  difference  of 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  '  shot '  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  position  of  the  peg  nearest  the  tree ;  and 
had  the  treasure  been  beneath  the  '  shot,'  the  error 
would  have  been  of  little  moment ;  but  '  the  shot,' 
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together  with  the  nearest  point  of  the  tree,  w&re  merely 
two  points  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  direction  ; 
of  course  the  error,  however  trivial  in  the  beginning, 
increased  as  we  proceeded  with  the  line,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  gone  fifty  feet,  threw  us  quite  off  the 
scent.  But  for  my  deep-seated  convictions  that  treas 
ure  was  here  somewhere  actually  buried,  we  might 
have  had  all  our  labor  in  vain." 

"  I  presume  the  fancy  of  the  skid/,  of  letting  fall  a 
bullet  through  the  skull's  eye  —  was  suggested  to  Kidd 
by  the  piratical  flag.  No  doubt  he  felt  a  kind  of  poeti 
cal  consistency  in  recovering  his  money  through  this 
ominous  insignium." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  com 
mon-sense  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as 
poetical  consistency.  To  be  visible  from  the  devil's- 
seat,  it  was  necessary  that  the  object,  if  small,  should 
be  white  ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  your  human  skull 
for  retaining  and  even  increasing  its  whiteness  under 
exposure  to  all  vicissitudes  of  weather." 

"  But  your  grandiloquence,  and  your  conduct  in 
swinging  the  beetle  —  how  excessively  odd  !  I  was 
sure  you  were  mad.  And  why  did  you  insist  on  let 
ting  fall  the  bug,  instead  of  a  bullet,  from  the  skull?" 

"Why,  to  be  frank,  I  felt  somewhat  annoyed  by 
your  evident  suspicions  touching  my  sanity,  and  so  re 
solved  to  punish  you  quietly,  in  my  own  way,  by  a 
little  bit  of  sober  mystification.  For  this  reason  I 
swung  the  beetle,  and  for  this  reason  I  let  it  fall  from 
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the  tree.  An  observation  of  yours  about  its  great 
weight  suggested  the  latter  idea." 

"  Yes,  I  perceive  ;  and  now  there  is  only  one  point 
which  puzzles  me.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  skele 
tons  found  in  the  hole  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  I  am  no  more  able  to  answer 
than  yourself.  There  seems,  however,  only  one  plaus 
ible  way  of  accounting  for  them  —  and  yet  it  is  dread 
ful  to  believe  in  such  atrocity  as  my  suggestion  would 
imply.  It  is  clear  that  Kidd  —  if  Kidd  indeed  secreted 
this  treasure,  which  I  doubt  not  —  it  is  clear  that  he 
must  have  had  assistance  in  the  labor.  But,  the  worst 
of  this  labor  concluded,  he  may  have  thought  it  expedi 
ent  to  remove  all  participants  in  his  secret.  Perhaps 
a  couple  of  blows  with  a  mattock  were  sufficient,  while 
his  coadjutors  were  busy  in  the  pit ;  perhaps  it  required 
a  dozen  —  who  shall  tell  ?  " 
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The  ways  of  God  in  Nature,  as  in  Providence,  are  not  as  our 
ways;  nor  are  the  models  that  we  frame  any  way  commensurate  to 
the  vastness,  profundity,  and  unsearchahleness  of  His  works,  "which 
have  a  depth  in  them  greater  than  the  well  of  Democritus. 

—  JOSEPH  GLANVILL. 

WE  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
crag.  For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too  much 
exhausted  to  speak. 

"  Not  long  ago,"  said  he  at  length,  "  and  I  could 
have  guided  you  on  this  route  as  well  as  the  youngest 
of  my  sons ;  but,  about  three  years  past,  there  hap 
pened  to  me  an  event  such  as  never  happened  before  to 
mortal  man  —  or  at  least  such  as  no  man  ever  survived 
to  tell  of — and  the  six  hours  of  deadly  terror  which 
I  then  endured  have  broken  me  up  body  and  soul. 
You  suppose  me  a  very  old  man  —  but  I  am  not.  It 
took  less  than  a  single  day  to  change  these  hairs  from 
a  jetty  black  to  white,  to  weaken  my  limbs,  and  to 
unstring  my  nerves,  so  that  I  tremble  at  the  least  exer 
tion,  and  am  frightened  at  a  shadow.  Do  you  know  I 
can  scarcely  look  over  this  little  cliff  without  getting 
giddy?" 
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The  "  little  cliff,"  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so  care 
lessly  thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that  the  weightier 
portion  of  his  body  hung  over  it,  while  he  was  only 
kept  from  falling  by  the  tenure  of  his  elbow  on  its  ex 
treme  and  slippery  edge  —  this  "little  cliff"  arose,  a 
sheer  unobstructed  precipice  of  black  shining  rock, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  world  of 
crags  beneath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempted  me 
to  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its  brink.  In  truth  so 
deeply  was  I  excited  by  the  perilous  position  of  my 
companion,  that  I  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  ground, 
clung  to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and  dared  not  even 
glance  upward  at  the  sky  —  while  I  struggled  in  vain 
to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the  very  foundations  of 
the  mountain  were  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  winds. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  reason  myself  into  sufficient 
courage  to  sit  up  and  look  out  into  the  distance. 

"  You  must  get  over  these  fancies,"  said  the  guide, 
"  for  I  have  brought  you  here  that  you  might  have  the 
best  possible  view  of  the  scene  of  that  event  I  men 
tioned  —  and  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  with  the  spot 
just  under  your  eye." 

"  We  are  now,"  he  continued,  in  that  particulariz 
ing  manner  which  distinguished  him  —  "  we  are  now 
close  upon  the  Norwegian  coast  —  in  the  sixty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude  —  in  the  great  province  of  Nordland 
—  and  in  the  dreary  district  of  Lofoden.  The  moun 
tain  upon  whose  top  we  sit  is  Helseggen,  the  Cloudy. 
Now  raise  yourself  up  a  little  higher  —  hold  on  to  the 
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grass  if  you  feel  giddy  —  so  —  and  look  out,  beyond 
the  belt  of  vapor  beneath  us,  into  the  sea." 

I  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
whose  waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to  bring  at  once 
to  my  mind  the  Nubian  geographer's  account  of  the 
Mare  Tenebrarum.  A  panorama  more  deplorably 
desolate  no  human  imagination  can  conceive.  To  the 
right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  lay 
outstretched,  like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of 
horridly  black  and  beetling  cliff,  whose  character  of 
gloom  was  but  the  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  surf 
which  reared  high  up  against  it  its  white  and  ghastly 
crest,  howling  and  shrieking  forever.  Just  opposite 
the  promontory  upon  whose  apex  we  were  placed,  and 
at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at  sea,  there 
was  visible  a  small,  bleak-looking  island ;  or,  more 
properly,  its  position  was  discernible  through  the  wilder 
ness  of  surge  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two 
miles  nearer  the  land,  arose  another  of  smaller  size, 
hideously  craggy  and  barren,  and  encompassed  at  various 
intervals  by  a  cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  space  between 
the  more  distant  island  and  the  shore,  had  something 
very  unusual  about  it.  Although,  at  the  time,  so  strong 
a  gale  was  blowing  landward  that  a  brig  in  the  remote 
offing  lay  to  under  a  double-reefed  trysail,  and  con 
stantly  plunged  her  whole  hull  out  of  sight,  still  there 
was  here  nothing  like  a  regular  swell,  but  only  a  short, 
quick,  angry  cross  dashing  of  water  in  every  direction 
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—  as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as  otherwise.  Of 
foam  there  was  little  except  -in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  rocks. 

"The  island  in  the  distance,"  resumed  the  old 
man,  "  is  called  by  the  Norwegians  Vurrgh.  The 
one  midway  is  Moskoe.  That  a  mile  to  the  north 
ward  is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Iflesen,  Hoeyholm, 
Kieldholm,  Suarven,  and  Buckholm.  Farther  off — 
between  Moskoe  and  Vurrgh  —  are  Otterholm,  Flimen, 
Sandflesen,  and  Skarholrn.  These  are  the  true  names 
of  the  places  —  but  why  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  name  them  at  all,  is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can 
understand.  Do  you  hear  anything?  Do  you  see 
any  change  in  the  water?  " 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the  top 
of  Helseggen,  to  which  we  had  ascended  from  the 
interior  of  Lofoden,  so  that  we  had  caught  no  glimpse 
of  the  sea  until  it  had  burst  upon  us  from  the  summit. 
As  the  old  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and 
gradually  increasing  sound,  like  the  moaning  of  a  vast 
herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American  prairie  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  I  perceived  that  what  seamen  term  the 
chopping  character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us,  was  rapidly 
changing  into  a  current  which  set  to  the  eastward. 
Even  while  I  gazed,  this  current  acquired  a  monstrous 
velocity.  Each  moment  added  to  its  speed  —  to  its 
headlong  impetuosity.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  sea, 
as  far  as  Vurrgh,  was  lashed  into  ungovernable  fury ; 
but  it  was  between  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main 
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uproar  held  its  sway.  Here  the  vast  bed  of  the 
waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thousand  conflicting 
channels,  burst  suddenly  into  frenzied  convulsion  — 
heaving,  boiling,  hissing  —  gyrating  in  gigantic  and 
innumerable  vortices,  and  all  whirling  and  plunging  on 
to  the  eastward  with  a  rapidity  which  water  never 
elsewhere  assumes  except  in  precipitous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over  the  scene 
another  radical  alteration.  The  general  surface  grew 
somewhat  more  smooth,  and  the  whirlpools,  one  by 
one,  disappeared,  while  prodigious  streaks  of  foam 
became  apparent  where  none  had  been  seen  before. 
These  streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out  to  a  great  dis 
tance,  and  entering  into  combination,  took  unto  them 
selves  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices, 
and  seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more  vast. 
Suddenly  —  very  suddenly — this  assumed  a  distinct 
and  definite  existence,  in  a  circle  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the  whirl  was  repre 
sented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleaming  spray ;  but  no 
particle  of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  terrific 
funnel,  whose  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  fathom 
it,  was  a  smooth,  shining,  and  jet-black  wall  of  water, 
inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five 
degrees,  speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a 
swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and  sending  forth  to 
the  winds  an  appalling  voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar, 
such  as  not  even  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever 
lifts  up  in  its  agony  to  Heaven. 
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The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and  the 
rock  rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon  my  face,  and 
clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of  nervous 
agitation. 

"This,"  said  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man  —  "this 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great  whirlpool  of  the 
Maelstrom." 

"So  it  is  sometimes  termed,"  said  he.  "We  Nor 
wegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-strom,  from  the  island  of 
Moskoe  in  the  midway." 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex  had  by  no 
means  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw.  That  of  Jonas 
Ramus,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  circumstantial  of 
any,  cannot  impart  the  faintest  conception  either  of 
the  magnificence,  or  of  the  horror  of  the  scene  —  or 
of  the  wild  bewildering  sense  of  the  novel  which  con 
founds  the  beholder.  I  am  not  sure  from  what  point 
of  view  the  writer  in  question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what 
time ;  but  it  could  neither  have  been  from  the  summit 
of  Helseggen,  nor  during  a  storm.  There  are  some 
passages  of  his  description,  nevertheless,  which  may  be 
quoted  for  their  details,  although  their  effect  is  exceed 
ingly  feeble  in  conveying  an  impression  of  the  spectacle. 

"  Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,"  he  says,  "  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  between  thirty-six  and  forty 
fathoms ;  but  on  the  other  side,  toward  Ver  (Vurrgh) 
this  depth  decreases  so  as  not  to  afford  a  convenient 
passage  for  a  vessel,  without  the  risk  of  splitting  on  the 
rocks,  which  happens  even  in  the  calmest  weather. 
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When  it  is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up  the  country  be 
tween  Lofoden  and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity  ; 
but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarce 
equalled  by  the  loudest  and  most  dreadful  cataracts ; 
the  noise  being  heard  several  leagues  off,  and  the 
vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent  and  depth,  that 
if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attraction,  it  is  inevitably 
absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
beat  to  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  and  when  the  water 
relaxes,  the  fragments  thereof  are  thrown  up  again. 
But  these  intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn 
of  the  ebb  and  flood,  and  in  calm  weather,  and  last  but 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  returning. 
When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous,  and  its  fury 
heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  within 
a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats,  yachts,  and  ships  have 
been  carried  away  by  not  guarding  against  it  before 
they  were  within  its  reach.  It  likewise  happens 
frequently,  that  whales  come  too  near  the  stream,  and 
are  overpowered  by  its  violence ;  and  then  it  is  im 
possible  to  describe  their  howlings  and  bellowings  in 
their  fruitless  struggles  to  disengage  themselves.  A 
bear  once,  attempting  to  swim  from  Lofoden  to 
Moskoe,  was  caught  by  the  stream  and  borne  down, 
while  he  roared  terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard  on  shore. 
Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after  being 
absorbed  by  the  current,  rise  again  broken  and  torn  to 
such  a  degree  as  if  bristles  grew  upon  them.  This 
plainly  shows  the  bottom  to  consist  of  craggy  rocks, 
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among  which  they  are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This 
stream  is  regulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  — 
it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water  every  six  hours. 
In  the  year  1645,  earty  m  tne  morning  of  Sexagesima 
Sunday,  it  raged  with  such  noise  and  impetuosity  that 
the  very  stones  of  the  houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  the 
ground." 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  have  been  ascertained  at  all  in  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  vortex.  The  "  forty  fathoms  " 
must  have  reference  only  to  portions  of  the  channel 
close  upon  the  shore  either  of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden. 
The  depth  in  the  centre  of  theMoskoe-strom  must  be 
immeasurably  greater ;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact 
is  necessary  than  can  be  obtained  from  even  the  side 
long  glance  into  the  abyss  of  the  whirl  which  may  be 
had  from  the  highest  crag  of  Helseggen.  Looking 
down  from  this  pinnacle  upon  the  howling  Phlegethon 
below,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  with 
which  the  honest  Jonas  Ramus  records,  as  a  matter 
difficult  of  belief,  the  anecdotes  of  the  whales  and  the 
bears ;  for  it  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  a  self-evident 
thing,  that  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  in  existence, 
coming  within  the  influence  of  that  deadly  attraction, 
could  resist  it  as  little  as  a  feather  the  hurricane,  and 
must  disappear  bodily  and  at  once. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  — 
some  of  which,  I  remember,  seemed  to  me  sufficiently 
plausible  in  perusal  —  now  wore  a  very  different  and 
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unsatisfactory  aspect.  The  idea  generally  received  is 
that  this,  as  well  as  three  smaller  vortices  among  the 
Feroe  Islands,  "  have  no  other  cause  than  the  collision 
of  waves  rising  and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against 
a  ridge  of  rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the  water 
so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract ;  and  thus 
the  higher  the  flood  rises,  the  deeper  must  the  fall  be, 
and  the  natural  result  of  all  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex, 
the  prodigious  suction  of  which  is  sufficiently  known 
by  lesser  .experiments."  —  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Kircher  and  others  imag 
ine  that  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Maelstrom 
is  an  abyss  penetrating  the  globe,  and  issuing  in  some 
very  remote  part  —  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  some 
what  decidedly  named  in  one  instance.  This  opinion, 
idle  in  itself,  was  the  one  to  which,  as  I  gazed,  my 
imagination  most  readily  assented  ;  and,  mentioning  it 
to  the  guide,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say 
that,  although  it  was  the  view  almost  universally  en 
tertained  of  the  subject  by  the  Norwegians,  it  never 
theless  was  not  his  own.  As  to  the  former  notion  he 
confessed  his  inability  to  comprehend  it ;  and  here  1 
agreed  with  him  —  for,  however  conclusive  on  paper, 
it  becomes  altogether  unintelligible,  and  even  absurd, 
amid  the  thunder  of  the  abyss. 

"You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now," 
said  the  old  man,  "and  if  you  will  creep  round 
this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  the 
roar  of  the  water,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will 
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convince   you   I   ought   to   know   something   of  the 
Moskoe-strom." 

I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a 
schooner-rigged  smack  of  about  seventy  tons  burthen, 
with  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing  among  the 
islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly  to  Vurrgh.  In  all 
violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is  good  fishing,  at  proper 
opportunities,  if  one  has  only  the  courage  to  attempt 
it;  but  among  the  whole  of  the  Lofoden  coastmen,  we 
three  were  the  only  ones  who  made  a  regular  business 
of  going  out  to  the  islands,  as  I  tell  you.  The  usual 
grounds  are  a  great  way  lower  down  to  the  southward 
There  fish  can  be  got  at  all  hours  without  much  risk, 
and  therefore  these  places  are  preferred.  The  choice 
spots  over  here  among  the  rocks,  however,  not  only 
yield  the  finest  variety,  but  in  far  greater  abundance  ; 
so  that  we  often  got  in  a  single  day,  what  the  more 
timid  of  the  craft  could  not  scrape  together  in  a  week. 
In  fact,  we  made  it  a  matter  of  desperate  speculation  — 
the  risk  of  life  standing  instead  of  labor,  and  courage 
answering  for  capital. 

"We  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles 
higher  up  the  coast  than  this  ;  and  it  was  our  practice 
in  fine  weather,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fifteen  min 
utes'  slack  to  push  across  the  main  channel  of  the. 
Moskoe-strom,  far  above  the  pool,  and  then  drop  down 
upon  anchorage  somewhere  near  Otterholm,  or  Sand- 
flesen,  where  the  eddies  are  not  so  violent  as  elsewhere, 
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Here  we  used  to  remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack- 
water  again,  when  we  weighed  and  made  for  home. 
We  never  set  out  upon  this  expedition  without  a  steady 
side  wind  for  going  and  coming — one  that  we  felt  sure 
would  not  fail  us  before  our  return  —  and  we  seldom 
made  a  miscalculation  upon  this  point.  Twice,  dur 
ing  six  years,  we  were  forced  to  stay  all  night  at  anchor 
on  account  of  a  dead  calm,  which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed 
just  about  here ;  and  once  we  had  to  remain  on  the 
grounds  nearly  a  week,  starving  to  death,  owing  to  a 
gale  which  blew  up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  made 
the  channel  too  boisterous  to  be  thought  of.  Upon  this 
occasion  we  should  have  been  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite 
of  everything,  (for  the  whirlpools  threw  us  round  and 
round  so  violently,  that,  at  length,  we  fouled  our  anchor 
and  dragged  it)  if  it  had  not  been  that  we  drifted 
into  one  of  the  innumerable  cross  currents  —  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — which  drove  us  under  the 
lee  of  Flimen,  where,  by  good  luck,  we  brought  up. 
"I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  '  on  the  ground  '  —  it  is  a 
bad  spot  to  be  in,  even  in  good  weather — but  we 
made  shift  always  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Moskoe- 
strom  itself  without  accident ;  although  at  times  my 
heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when  we  happened  to  be 
a  minute  or  so  behind  or  before  the  slack.  The  wind 
sometimes  was  not  as  strong  as  we  thought  it  at  start 
ing,  and  then  we  made  rather  less  way  than  we  could 
wish,  while  the  current  rendered  the  smack  unmanage- 
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able.  My  eldest  brother  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old, 
and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These  would 
have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such  times,  in  using  the 
sweeps,  as  well  as  afterward  in  fishing  —  but,  some 
how,  although  we  ran  the  risk  ourselves,  we  had  not 
the  heart  to  let  the  young  ones  get  into  the  danger  — 
for,  after  all  said  and  done,  it  was  a  horrible  danger, 
and  that  is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years  since 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  occurred.  It  was  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  18 — ,  a  day  which  the  people  of  this 
part  of  the  world  will  never  forget  —  for  it  was  one  in 
which  blew  the  most  terrible  hurricane  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  heavens.  And  yet  all  the  morning,  and 
indeed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  gentle 
and  steady  breeze  from  the  southwest,  while  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  seaman  among  us 
could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to  follow. 

"The  three  of  us  —  my  two  brothers  and  myself — 
had  crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  two  o'clock  P.M., 
and  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack  with  fine  fish,  which, 
we  all  remarked,  were  more  plenty  that  day  than  we 
had  ever  known  them.  It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch, 
when  we  weighed  and  started  for  home,  so  as  to  make 
the  worst  of  the  Strom  at  slack-water,  which  we  knew 
would  be  at  eight. 

"  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  starboard 
quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked  along  at  a  great 
rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  for  indeed  we  saw  not 
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the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  it.  All  at  once  we 
were  taken  aback  by  a  breeze  from  over  Helseggen. 
This  was  most  unusual  —  something  that  had  never 
happened  to  us  before  —  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little 
uneasy,  without  exactly  knowing  why.  We  put  the 
boat  on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no  headway  at  all 
for  the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  proposing 
to  return  to  the  anchorage,  when,  looking  astern,  we 
saw  the  whole  horizon  covered  with  a  singular  cop 
per-colored  cloud  that  rose  with  the  most  amazing 
velocity. 

"In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had  headed  us 
off  fell  away,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed,  drifting 
about  in  every  direction.  This  state  of  things,  how 
ever,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  give  us  time  to  think 
about  it.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  storm  was  upon 
us — in  less  than  two  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast — 
and  what  with  this  and  the  driving  spray,  it  became 
suddenly  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  each  other  in 
the  smack. 

"Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to  at 
tempt  describing.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Norway  never 
experienced  anything  like  it.  We  had  let  our  sails  go 
by  the  run  before  it  cleverly  took  us ;  but,  at  the  first 
puff,  both  our  masts  went  by  the  board  as  if  they  had 
been  sawed  off — the  mainmast  taking  with  it  my 
youngest  brother,  who  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for 
safety. 

"Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing  that 
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ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete  flush  deck 
with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the  bow,  and  this  hater 
it  had  always  been  our  custom  to  batten  down  wher 
about  to  cross  the  Strom,  by  way  of  precaution  agains1 
the  chopping  seas.  But  for  this  circumstance  w< 
should  have  foundered  at  once  —  for  we  lay  entirely 
buried  for  some  moments.  How  my  elder  brothei 
escaped  destruction  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  had  ar 
opportunity  of  ascertaining.  For  my  part,  as  soon  a; 
I  had  let  the  foresail  run,  I  threw  myself  flat  on  deck 
with  my  feet  against  the  narrow  gunwale  of  the  bow 
and  with  my  bands  grasping  a  ring-bolt  near  the  fool 
of  the  foremast.  It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompter 
me  to  do  this  —  which  was  undoubtedly  the  very  bes' 
thing  I  could  have  done — for  I  was  too  much  flurried 
to  think. 

"  For  some  moments  we  were  completely  deluged 
as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my  breath,  and  clung 
to  the  bolt.  When  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  I  raised 
myself  upon  my  knees,  still  keeping  hold  with  m> 
hands,  and  thus  got  my  head  clear.  Presently  oui 
little  boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog  does  ir 
coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid  herself,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  the  stupor  that  had  come  over  me,  and  tc 
collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was  to  be  done 
when  I  felt  somebody  grasp  my  arm.  It  was  mj 
elder  brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I  bar 
made  sure  that  he  was  overboard — but  the  next  mo- 
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ment  all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror  —  for  he  put 
his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed  out  the  word 
'Moskoe-sttvm ." 

"  No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings  were  at 
that  moment.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  if  I  had 
had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  I  knew  what  he 
meant  by  that  one  word  well  enough  —  I  knew  what 
he  wished  to  make  me  understand.  With  the  wind 
that  now  drove  us  on,  we  were  bound  for  the  whirl 
of  the  Strom,  and  nothing  could  save  us  ! 

"  You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom  channel, 
we  always  went  a  long  way  up  above  the  whirl,  even 
in  the  calmest  weather,  and  then  had  to  wait  and 
watch  carefully  for  the  slack  —  but  now  we  were 
driving  right  upon  the  pool  itself,  and  in  such  a  hurri 
cane  as  this  !  '  To  be  sure,'  I  thought,  '  we  shall  get 
there  just  about  the  slack  —  there  is  some  little  hope  in 
that '  —  but  in  the  next  moment  I  cursed  myself  for 
being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  all.  I 
knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed,  had  we  been  ten 
times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

"  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  had 
spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so  much,  as 
we  scudded  before  it,  but  at  all  events  the  seas,  which 
at  first  had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind,  and  lay  flat 
and  frothing,  now  got  up  into  absolute  mountains.  A 
singular  change,  too,  had  come  over  the  heavens. 
Around  in  every  direction  it  was  still  as  black  as  pitch, 
but  nearly  overhead  there  burst  out,  all  at  once,  a  cir- 
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cular  rift  of  clear  sky  —  as  clear  as  I  ever  saw  —  and 
of  a  deep  bright  blue  —  and  through  it  there  blazed 
forth  the  full  moon  with  a  lustre  that  I  never  before 
knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up  everything  about  us 
with  the  greatest  distinctness  —  but,  oh  God,  what  a 
scene  it  was  to  light  up  ! 

"  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to  my 
brother — but  in  some  manner  which  I  could  not  un 
derstand,  the  din  had  so  increased  that  I  could  not 
make  him  hear  a  single  word,  although  I  screamed  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  in  his  ear.  Presently  he  shook 
his  head,  looking  as  pale  as  death,  and  held  up  one  of 
his  fingers,  as  if  to  say  '  listen!  ' 

"  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant  — 
but  soon  a  hideous  thought  flashed  upon  me.  I  dragged 
my  watch  from  its  fob.  It  was  not  going.  I  glanced 
at  its  face  by  the  moonlight,  and  then  burst  into  tears 
as  I  flung  it  far  away  into  the  ocean.  //  had  run 
down  at  seven  o'clock!  We  were  behind  the  time  of 
the  slack,  and  the  whirl  of  the  Strom  was  in  full 
fury! 

"  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed,  and 
not  deep  laden,  the  waves  in  a  strong  gale,  when  she 
is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip  from  beneath  her  — 
which  appears  very  strange  to  a  landsman  —  and  this 
is  what  is  called  riding,  in  sea  phrase. 

"  Well,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very  clev 
erly  ;  but  presently  a  gigantic  sea  happened  to  take  us 
right  under  the  counter,  and  bore  us  with  it  as  it  rose  — 
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up  —  tip  —  as  if  into  the  sky.  I  would  not  have  be 
lieved  that  any  wave  could  rise  so  high.  And  then 
down  we  came  with  a  sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plunge,  that 
made  me  feel  sick  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling  from 
some  lofty  mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we 
were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance  around  —  and 
that  one  glance  was  all-sufficient.  I  saw  our  exact 
position  in  an  instant.  The  Moskoe-strom  whirlpool 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dead  ahead  —  but  no 
more  like  the  every-day  Moskoe-strom,  than  the  whirl 
as  you  now  see  it  is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I  had  not 
known  where  we  were,  and  what  we  had  to  expect,  I 
should  not  have  recognized  the  place  at  all.  As  it  was, 
I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  horror.  The  lids 
clenched  themselves  together  as  if  in  a  spasm. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes 
afterwards  until  we  suddenly  felt  the  waves  subside, 
and  were  enveloped  in  foam.  The  boat  made  a  sharp 
half-turn  to  larboard,  and  then  shot  off  in  its  new  direc 
tion  like  a  thunderbolt.  At  the  same  moment  the 
roaring  noise  of  the  water  was  completely  drowned  in 
a  kind  of  shrill  shriek  —  such  a  sound  as  you  might 
imagine  given  out  by  the  water-pipes  of  many  thousand 
steam-vessels,  letting  off  their  steam  all  together.  We 
were  now  in  the  belt  of  surf  that  always  surrounds  the 
whirl ;  and  I  thought,  of  course,  that  another  moment 
would  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  —  down  which  we  could 
only  see  indistinctly  on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity 
with  which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did  not 
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seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at  all,  but  to  skim  like  an 
air-bubble  upon  the  surface  of  the  surge.  Her  star 
board  side  was  next  the  whirl,  and  on  the  larboard 
arose  the  world  of  ocean  we  had  left.  It  stood  like  a 
huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

"  It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we  were 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  felt  more  composed  than 
when  we  were  only  approaching  it.  Having  made  up 
my  mind  to  hope  no  more,  I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of 
that  terror  which  unmanned  me  at  first.  I  suppose  it 
was  despair  that  strung  my  nerves. 

"  It  may  look  like  boasting  —  but  what  I  tell  you 
is  truth — I  began  to  reflect  how  magnificent  a  thing 
it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and  how  foolish  it  was 
in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  my  own 
individual  life,  in  view  of  so  wonderful  a  manifesta 
tion  of  God's  power.  I  do  believe  that  I  blushed  with 
shame  when  this  idea  crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little 
while  I  became  possessed  with  the  keenest  curiosity 
about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a  wish  to  ex 
plore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I  was  going  to 
make ;  and  my  principal  grief  was  that  I  should  never 
be  able  to  tell  my  old  companions  on  shore  about  the 
mysteries  I  should  see.  These,  no  doubt,  were  singu 
lar  fancies  to  occupy  a  man's  mind  in  such  extremity 
—  and  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  the  revolutions 
of  the  boat  around  the  pool  might  have  rendered  me  a 
little  light-headed. 

"  There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to 
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restore  my  self-possession ;  and  this  was  the  cessation 
of  the  wind,  which  could  not  reach  us  in  our  present 
situation  —  for,  as  you  saw  yourself,  the  -belt  of  surf  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  this  latter  now  towered  above  us,  a  high,  black, 
mountainous  ridge.  If  you  have  never  been  at  sea  in 
a  heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  confusion 
of  mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  spray  together. 
They  blind,  deafen,  and  strangle  you,  and  take  away 
all  power  of  action  or  reflection.  But  we  were  now, 
in  a  great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoyances  —  just  as 
death-condemned  felons  in  prison  are  allowed  petty 
indulgences,  forbidden  them  while  their  doom  is  yet 
uncertain. 

"  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and  round  for 
perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than  floating,  getting 
gradually  more  and  more  into  the  middle  of  the  surge, 
and  then  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  horrible  inner  edge. 
All  this  time  I  had  never  let  go  of  the  ring-bolt.  My 
brother  was  at  the  stern,  holding  on  to  a  large  empty 
water-cask  which  had  been  securely  lashed  under  the 
coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thing  on  deck 
that  had  not  been  swept  overboard  when  the  gale  firsj: 
took  us.  As  we  approached  the  brink  of  the  pit  he 
let  go  his  hold  upon  this,  and  made  for  the  ring,  from 
which,  in  the  agony  of  his  terror,  he  endeavored  to 
force  my  hands,  as  it  was  not  large  enough  to  afford  us 
both  a  secure  grasp.  I  never  felt  deeper  grief  than 
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when  I  saw  him  attempt  this  act  —  although  I  knew 
he  was  a  madman  when  he  did  it  —  a  raving  maniac 
through  sheer  fright.  I  did  not  care,  however,  to 
contest  the  point  with  him.  I  thought  it  could  make 
no  difference  whether  either  of  us  held  on  at  all ;  so  I 
let  him  have  the  bolt,  and  went  astern  to  the  cask. 
This  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  doing ;  for  the 
smack  flew  round  steadily  enough,  and  upon  an  even 
keel  —  only  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the  immense 
sweeps  and  swelters  of  the  whirl.  Scarcely  had  I 
secured  myself  in  my  new  position,  when  we  gave  a 
wild  lurch  to  starboard,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the 
abyss.  I  muttered  a  hurried  prayer  to  God,  and 
thought  all  was  over. 

"As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent,  I 
had  instinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  barrel, 
and  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I  dared  not 
open  them  —  while  I  expected  instant  destruction,  and 
wondered  that  I  was  not  already  in  my  death-struggles 
with  the  water.  But  moment  after  moment  elapsed. 
I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had  ceased ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  been 
before  while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception 
that  she  now  lay  more  along.  I  took  courage  and 
looked  once  again  upon  the  scene. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  awe,  horror, 
and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed  about  me.  The 
boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway 
down,  upon  the  interior  surface  of  a  funnel  vast  in  cir- 
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cumference,  prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose  perfectly 
smooth  sides  might  have  been  mistaken  for  ebony,  but 
for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  they  spun 
around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they 
shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  from  that  cir 
cular  rift  amid  the  clouds,  which  I  have  already 
described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  along 
the  black  walls,  and  far  away  down  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  abyss. 

"  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  observe  any 
thing  accurately.  The  general  burst  of  terrific  gran 
deur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I  recovered  myself 
a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell  instinctively  downward. 
In  this  direction  I  was  able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed 
view,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  smack  hung  on 
the  inclined  surface  of  the  pool.  She  was  quite  upon 
an  even  keel  —  that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  that  of  the  water  —  but  this  latter  sloped 
at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we 
seemed  to  be  lying  upon  our  beam-ends.  I  could  not 
help  observing,  nevertheless,  that  I  had  scarcely  more 
difficulty  in  maintaining  my  hold  and  footing  in  this 
situation,  than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  dead  level; 
and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which 
we  revolved. 

"  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very 
bottom  of  the  profound  gulf;  but  still  I  could  make 
out  nothing  distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in 
which  everything  there  was  enveloped,  and  over  which 
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there  hung  a  magnificent  rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and 
tottering  bridge  which  Mussulmen  say  is  the  only  path 
way  between  Time  and  Eternity.  This  mist,  or  spray, 
was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  the  great 
walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all  met  together  at  the 
bottom  —  but  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the  Heavens 
from  out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 
"  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  from  the  belt 
of  foam  above,  had  carried  us  to  a  great  distance  down 
the  slope ;  but  our  farther  descent  was  by  no  means  • 
proportionate.  Round  and  round  we  swept— not  with 
any  uniform  movement  — but  in  dizzying  swings  and 
jerks,  that  sent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  feet 

sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the  whirl. 

Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolution,  was  slow, 
but  very  perceptible. 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid 
ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I  perceived  that 
our  boat  was  not  the  only  object  in  the  embrace  of  the 
whirl.  Both  above  and  below  us  were  visible  frag 
ments  of  vessels,  large  masses  of  building  timber  and 
trunks  of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles,  such  as 
pieces  of  house  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels,  and 
staves.  I  have  already  described  the  unnatural  curios 
ity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  original  terrors. 
It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  my  dreadful  doom.  I  now  began  to  watch, 
with  a  strange  interest,  the  numerous  things  that  floated 
in  our  company.  I  must  have  been  delirious  —  for 
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I  even  sought  amusement  in  speculating  upon  the  rela 
tive  velocities  of  their  several  descents  toward  the  foam 
below.  '  This  fir  tree,'  I  found  myself  at  one  time 
saying,  *  will  certainly  be  the  next  thing  that  takes  the 
awful  plunge  and  disappears,'  —  and  then  I  was  disap 
pointed  to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship 
overtook  it  and  went  down  before.  At  length,  after 
making  several  guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being  de 
ceived  in  all,  this  fact  —  the  fact  of  my  invariable 
miscalculation  —  set  me  upon  a  train  of  reflection  that 
made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and  my  heart  beat 
heavily  once  more. 

"  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected  me,  but 
the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This  hope  arose 
partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  present  observa 
tion.  I  called  to  mind  the  great  variety  of  buoyant 
matter  that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofoden,  having  been 
absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth  by  the  Moskoe-strom. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  articles  were  shattered 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way  —  so  chafed  and  rough 
ened  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  full  of 
splinters  —  but  then  I  distinctly  recollected  that  there 
were  some  of  them  which  were  not  disfigured  at  all. 
Now  I  could  not  account  for  this  difference  except  by 
supposing  that  the  roughened  fragments  were  the  only 
ones  which  had  been  completely  absorbed —  that  the 
others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
tide,  or,  from  some  reason,  had  descended  so  slowly 
after  entering,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom 
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before  the  turn  of  the  flood  came,  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the 
case  might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either  in 
stance,  that  they  might  thus  be  whirled  up  again  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  without  undergoing  the  fate  of  those 
which  had  been  drawn  in  more  early  or  absorbed  more 
rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three  important  observations. 
The  first  was,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  descent ;  —  the  sec 
ond,  that,  between  two  masses  of  equal  extent,  the  one 
spherical,  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the  supe 
riority  in  speed  of  descent  was  with  the  sphere ;  — 
the  third,  that,  between  two  masses  of  equal  size,  the 
one  cylindrical,  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the 
cylinder  was  absorbed  the  more  slowly. 

"  Since  my  escape,  I  have  had  several  conversations 
on  this  subject  with  an  old  school- master  of  the  dis 
trict  ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned  the  use  of 
the  words  '  cylinder '  and  '  sphere.'  He  explained  to 
me  — although  I  have  forgotten  the  explanation  — how 
what  I  observed  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  forms  of  the  floating  fragments  —  and  showed 
me  how  it  happened  that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a 
vortex,  offered  more  resistance  to  its  suction,  and  was 
drawn  in  with  greater  difficulty,  than  an  equally  bulky 
body,  of  any  form  whatever.1 

"  There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which  went 
a  great  way  in  enforcing  these  observations,  and  render 
ing  me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  this  was 
l  See  Archimedes,  "  De  Incidcntibus  In  Fluldo"  —  lib.  2. 
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that,  at  every  revolution,  we  passed  something  like  a 
barrel,  or  else  the  broken  yard  or  the  mast  of  a  vessel, 
while  many  of  these  things,  which  had  been  on  our 
level  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  wonders 
of  the  whirlpool,  were  now  high  up  above  us,  and 
seemed  to  have  moved  but  little  from  their  original 
station. 

"  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved  to 
lash  myself  securely  to  the  water  cask  upon  which  I 
now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from  the  counter,  and  to  throw 
myself  with  it  into  the  water.  I  attracted  my  brother's 
attention  by  signs,  pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that 
came  near  us,  and  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
him  understand  what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought  at 
length  that  he  comprehended  my  design — but,  whether 
this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his  head  despairingly, 
and  refused  to  move  from  his  station  by  the  ring-bolt. 
It  was  impossible  to  force  him  ;  the  emergency  ad 
mitted  no  delay ;  and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  re 
signed  him  to  his  fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by 
means  of  the  lashings  which  secured  it  to  the  counter, 
and  precipitated  myself  with  it  into  the  sea,  without 
another  moment's  hesitation. 

"The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  it 
might  be.  As  it  is  myself  who  now  tell  you  this  tale 
—  as  you  see  that  I  di'd  escape  —  and  as  you  are  al 
ready  in  possession  of  the  mode  in  which  this  escape  was 
effected,  and  must  therefore  anticipate  all  that  I  have 
farther  to  say  —  I  will  bring  my  story  quickly  to  con- 
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elusion.  It  might  have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout, 
after  my  quitting  the  smack,  when,  having  descended 
to  a  vast  distance  beneath  me,  it  made  three  or  four 
wild  gyrations  in  rapid  succession,  and,  bearing  my 
loved  brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at  once 
and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below.  The 
barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very  little  farther 
than  half  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped  overboard,  before  a 
great  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  whirl 
pool.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  funnel  be 
came  momently  less  and  less  steep.  The  gyrations  of 
the  whirl  grew,  gradually,  less  and  less  violent.  By 
degrees,  the  froth  and  the  rainbow  disappeared,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  seemed  slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  winds  had  gone  down,  and  the  full 
moon  was  setting  radiantly  in  the  west,  when  I  found 
myself  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the 
shores  of  Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  where  the  pool 
of  the  Moskoe-strom  had  been.  It  was  the  hour  of 
the  slack  —  but  the  sea  still  heaved  in  mountainous 
waves  from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was  borne 
violently  into  the  channel  of  the  Strom,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the  '  grounds  ' 
of  the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked  me  up  —  exhausted 
from  fatigue  —  and  (now  that  the  danger  was  removed) 
speechless  from  the  memory  of  its  horror.  Those 
who  drew  me  on  board  were  my  old  mates  and  daily 
companions  —  but  they  knew  me  no  more  than  they 
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would  have  known  a  traveller  from  the  spirit-land. 
My  hair,  which  had  been  raven-black  the  day  before, 
was  as  white  as  you  see  it  now.  They  say  too  that 
the  whole  expression  of  my  countenance  had  changed. 
I  told  them  my  story  — they  did  not  believe  it.  I 
now  tell  it  to  you  —  and  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to 
put  more  faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fishermen  of 
Lofoden." 
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Son  coeur  est  un  luth  suspendu  ; 
Sitfit  qu'on  le  touche  il  resonne. 

—  DE  BERANGER. 

DURING  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless 
day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung 
oppressively  low  in  the  heavens,  I  had  been  passing 
alone,  on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary  tract 
of  country ;  and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the  shades 
of  the  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  of  Usher.  I  know  not  how  it  was  —  but,  with 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  building,  a  sense  of  insufferable 
gloom  pervaded  my  spirit.  I  say  insufferable  ;  for  the 
feeling  was  unrelieved  by  any  of  that  half- pleasurable, 
because  poetic,  sentiment,  with  which  the  mind  usu 
ally  receives  even  the  sternest  natural  images  of  the 
desolate  or  terrible.  I  looked  upon  the  scene  before 
me — upon  the  mere  house,  and  the  simple  landscape 
features  of  the  domain — upon  the  bleak  walls — upon 
the  vacant  eye-like  windows  —  upon  a  few  rank  sedges 
—  and  upon  a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed  trees  —  with 
an  utter  depression  of  soul  which  I  can  compare  to  no 
earthly  sensation  more  properly  than  to  the  after-dream 
255 
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of  the  reveller  upon  opium  —  the  bitter  lapse  into  every 
day  life  —  the  hideous  dropping  off  of  the  veil.  There 
was  an  iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart  —  an 
unredeemed  dreariness  of  thought  which  no  goading  of 
the  imagination  could  torture  into  aught  of  the  sub 
lime.  What  was  it  —  I  paused  to  think  —  what  was  it 
that  so  unnerved  me  in  the  contemplation  of  the  House 
of  Usher?  It  was  a  mystery  all  insoluble;  nor  could 
I  grapple  with  the  shadowy  fancies  that  crowded  upon 
me  as  I  pondered.  I  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that  while,  beyond  doubt, 
there  are  combinations  of  very  simple  natural  objects 
which  have  the  power  of  thus  affecting  us,  still  the 
analysis  of  this  power  lies  among  considerations  beyond 
our  depth.  It  was  possible,  I  reflected,  that  a  mere 
different  arrangement  of  the  particulars  of  the  scene,  of 
the  details  of  the  picture,  would  be  sufficient  to  modify, 
or  perhaps  to  annihilate  its  capacity  for  sorrowful  im 
pression  ;  and,  acting  upon  this  idea,  I  reined  my 
horse  to  the  precipitous  brink  of  a  black  and  lurid  tarn 
that  lay  in  unruffled  lustre  by  the  dwelling,  and  gazed 
down  —  but  with  a  shudder  even  more  thrilling  than 
before  —  upon  the  remodelled  and  inverted  images  of 
the  gray  sedge,  and  the  ghastly  tree-stems,  and  the 
vacant  and  eye-like  windows. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  mansion  of  gloom  I  now  pro 
posed  to  myself  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks.  Its  pro 
prietor,  Roderick  Usher,  had  been  one  of  my  boon 
companions  in  boyhood ;  but  many  years  had  elapsed 
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since  our  last  meeting.  A  letter,  however,  had  lately 
reached  me  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  —  a  letter 
from  him —  which,  in  its  wildly  importunate  nature, 
had  admitted  of  no  other  than  a  personal  reply.  The 
MS.  gave  evidence  of  nervous  agitation.  The  writer 
spoke  of  acute  bodily  illness — of  a  mental  disorder 
which  oppressed  him  —  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
me,  as  his  best,  and  indeed  his  only  personal  friend, 
with  a  view  of  attempting,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  my 
society,  some  alleviation  of  his  malady.  It  was  the 
manner  in  which  all  this,  and  much  more,  was  said  — 
it  was  the  apparent  heart  that  went  with  his  request  — 
which  allowed  me  no  room  for  hesitation ;  and  I  ac 
cordingly  obeyed  forthwith  what  I  still  considered  a 
very  singular  summons. 

Although,  as  boys,  we  had  been  even  intimate  asso 
ciates,  yet  I  really  knew  little  of  my  friend.  His  re 
serve  had  been  always  excessive  and  habitual.  I  was 
aware,  however,  that  his  very  ancient  family  had  been 
noted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  a  peculiar  sensibility  of 
temperament,  displaying  itself,  through  long  ages,  in 
many  works  of  exalted  art,  and  manifested,  of  late,  in 
repeated  deeds  of  munificent  yet  unobtrusive  charity, 
as  well  as  in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  intricacies, 
perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  orthodox  and  easily  rec 
ognizable  beauties,  of  musical  science.  I  had  learned, 
too,  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  stem  of  the 
Usher  race,  all  time-honored  as  it  was,  had  put  forth, 
at  no  period,  any  enduring  branch ;  in  other  words, 
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that  the  entire  family  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  descent, 
and  had  always,  with  very  trifling  and  very  temporary 
variation,  so  lain.  It  was  this  deficiency,  I  consid 
ered,  while  running  over  in  thought  the  perfect  keep 
ing  of  the  character  of  the  premises  with  the  accredited 
character  of  the  people,  and  while  speculating  upon  the 
possible  influence  which  the  one,  in  the  long  lapse  of 
centuries,  might  have  exercised  upon  the  other  —  it 
was  this  deficency,  perhaps,  of  collateral  issue,  and  the 
consequent  undeviating  transmission,  from  sire  to  son, 
of  the  patrimony  with  the  name,  which  had,  at  length, 
so  identified  the  two  as  to  merge  the  original  title  of 
the  estate  in  the  quaint  and  equivocal  appellation  of  the 
"  House  of  Usher  "  —  an  appellation  which  seemed  to 
include,  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  who  used  it, 
both  the  family  and  the  family  mansion. 

I  have  said  that  the  sole  effect  of  my  somewhat  child 
ish  experiment  —  that  of  looking  down  within  the  tarn 
—  had  been  to  deepen  the  first  singular  impression. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  my  superstition  — for  why  should  I  not 
so  term  it  ?  —  served  mainly  to  accelerate  the  increase 
itself.  Such,  I  have  long  known,  is  the  paradoxical 
law  of  all  sentiments  having  terror  as  a  basis.  And  it 
might  have  been  for  this  reason  only,  that,  when  I 
again  uplifted  my  eyes  to  the  house  itself,  from  its  image 
in  the  pool,  there  grew  in  my  mind  a  strange  fancy  — 
a  fancy  so  ridiculous,  indeed,  that  I  but  mention  it  to 
show  the  vivid  force  of  the  sensations  which  oppressed 
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me.  I  had  so  worked  upon  my  imagination  as  really 
to  believe  that  about  the  whole  mansion  and  domain 
there  hung  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
their  immediate  vicinity — an  atmosphere  which  had  no 
affinity  with  the  air  of  heaven,  but  which  had  reeked 
up  from  the  decayed  trees,  and  the  gray  wall,  and  the 
silent  tarn  —  a  pestilent  and  mystic  vapor,  dull,  slug 
gish,  faintly  discernible,  and  leaden-hued. 

Shaking  off  from  my  spirit  what  must  have  been  a 
dream,  I  scanned  more  narrowly  the  real  aspect  of  the 
building.  Its  principal  feature  seemed  to  be  that  of 
an  excessive  antiquity.  The  discoloration  of  ages  had 
been  great.  Minute  fungi  overspread  the  whole  ex 
terior,  hanging  in  a  fine  tangled  web-work  from  the 
eaves.  Yet  all  this  was  apart  from  any  extraordinary 
dilapidation.  No  portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen ; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  wild  inconsistency  between 
its  still  perfect  adaptation  of  parts,  and  the  crumbling 
condition  of  the  individual  stones.  In  this  there  was 
much  that  reminded  me  of  the  specious  totality  of  old 
wood-work  which  has  rotted  for  long  years  in  some 
neglected  vault,  with  no  disturbance  from  the  breath  of 
the  external  air.  Beyond  this  indication  of  extensive 
decay,  however,  the  fabric  gave  little  token  of  insta 
bility.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  a  scrutinizing  observer 
might  have  discovered  a  barely  perceptible  fissure, 
which,  extending  from  the  roof  of  the  building  in  front, 
made  its  way  down  the  wall  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
until  it  became  lost  in  the  sullen  waters  of  the  tarn. 
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Noticing  these  things,  I  rode  over  a  short  causeway 
to  the  house.  A  servant  in  waiting  took  my  horse, 
and  I  entered  the  Gothic  archway  of  the  hall.  A  valet, 
of  stealthy  step,  thence  conducted  me,  in  silence, 
through  many  dark  and  intricate  passages  in  my  prog 
ress  to  the  studio  of  his  master.  Much  that  I  encoun 
tered  on  the  way  contributed,  I  know  not  how,  to 
heighten  the  vague  sentiments  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  While  the  objects  around  me  —  while  the 
carvings  of  the  ceilings,  the  sombre  tapestries  of  the 
walls,  the  ebon  blackness  of  the  floors,  and  the  phan 
tasmagoric  armorial  trophies  which  rattled  as  I  strode, 
were  but  matters  to  which,  or  to  such  as  which,  I  had 
been  accustomed  from  my  infancy  —  while  I  hesitated 
not  to  acknowledge  how  familiar  was  all  this  —  I  still 
wondered  to  find  how  unfamiliar  were  the  fancies  which 
ordinary  images  were  stirring  up.  On  one  of  the  stair 
cases,  I  met  the  physician  of  the  family.  His  counte 
nance,  I  thought,  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  low 
cunning  and  perplexity.  He  accosted  me  with  trepi 
dation  and  passed  on.  The  valet  now  threw  open  a 
door  and  ushered  me  into  the  presence  of  his  master. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  very  large 
and  lofty.  The  windows  were  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  the  black  oaken 
floor  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible  from  within. 
Feeble  gleams  of  encrimsoned  light  made  their  way 
through  the  trellised  panes,  and  served  to  render  suf 
ficiently  distinct  the  more  prominent  objects  around; 
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the  eye,  however,  struggled  in  vain  to  reach  the  remolrr 
angles  of  the  chamber,  or  the  recesses  of  the  vaulted 
and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies  hung  upon  the 
walls.  The  general  furniture  was  profuse,  comfortless, 
antique,  and  tattered.  Many  books  and  musical  in 
struments  lay  scattered  about,  but  failed  to  give  any 
vitality  to  the  scene.  I  felt  that  I  breathed  an  atmos 
phere  of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stern,  deep,  and  irredeem 
able  gloom  hung  over  and  pervaded  all. 

Upon  my  entrance,  Usher  arose  from  a  sofa  on 
which  he  had  been  lying  at  full  length,  and  greeted 
me  with  a  vivacious  warmth  which  had  much  in  it,  I 
at  first  thought,  of  an  overdone  cordiality  —  of  the 
constrained  effort  of  the  ennuye  man  of  the  world. 
A  glance,  however,  at  his  countenance,  convinced  me 
of  his  perfect  sincerity.  We  sat  down ;  and  for  some 
moments,  while  he  spoke  not,  I  gazed  upon  him  with 
a  feeling  half  of  pity,  half  of  awe.  Surely,  man  had 
never  before  so  terribly  altered,  in  so  brief  a  period, 
as  had  Roderick  Usher  !  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
could  bring  myself  to  admit  the  identity  of  the  wan 
being  before  me  with  the  companion  of  my  early  boy 
hood.  Yet  the  character  of  his  face  had  been  at  all 
times  remarkable.  A  cadaverousness  of  complexion  ; 
an  eye  large,  liquid,  and  luminous  beyond  comparison  ; 
lips  somewhat  thin  and  very  pallid,  but  of  a  surpass 
ingly  beautiful  curve ;  a  nose  of  a  delicate  Hebrew 
model,  but  with  a  breadth  of  nostril  unusual  in  similar 
formations;  a  finely  moulded  chin,  speaking,  in  its 
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want  of  prominence,  of  a  want  of  moral  energy ;  hair 
of  a  more  than  web-like  softness  and  tenuity ;  these 
features,  with  an  inordinate  expansion  above  the 
regions  of  the  temple,  made  up  altogether  a  counte 
nance  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  And  now  in  the  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  prevailing  character  of  these  fea 
tures,  and  of  the  expression  they  were  wont  to  convey, 
lay  so  much  of  change  that  I  doubted  to  whom  I 
spoke.  The  now  ghastly  pallor  of  the  skin,  and  the 
now  miraculous  lustre  of  the  eye,  above  all  things 
startled  and  even  awed  me.  The  silken  hair,  too, 
had  been  suffered  to  grow  all  unheeded,  and  as,  in  its 
wild  gossamer  texture,  it  floated  rather  than  fell  about 
the  face,  I  could  not,  even  with  effort,  connect  its 
Arabesque  expression  with  any  idea  of  simple  hu 
manity. 

In  the  manner  of  my  friend  I  was  at  once  struck 
with  an  incoherence  —  an  inconsistency;  and  I  soon 
found  this  to  arise  from  a  series  of  feeble  and  futile 
struggles  to  overcome  an  habitual  trepidancy  —  an  ex 
cessive  nervous  agitation.  For  something  of  this  na 
ture  I  had  indeed  been  prepared,  no  less  by  his  letter, 
than  by  reminiscences  of  certain  boyish  traits,  and  by 
conclusions  deduced  from  his  peculiar  physical  con 
formation  and  temperament.  His  action  was  alternately 
vivacious  and  sullen.  His  voice  varied  rapidly  from  a 
tremulous  indecision  (When  the  animal  spirits  seemed 
utterly  in  abeyance)  to  that  species  of  energetic  con 
cision  —  that  abrupt,  weighty,  unhurried,  and 
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sounding  enunciation  —  that  leaden,  self-balanced,  and 
perfectly  modulated  guttural  utterance,  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  lost  drunkard,  or  the  irreclaimable 
eater  of  opium,  during  the  periods  of  his  most  intense 
excitement. 

It  was  thus  that  he  spoke  of  the  object  of  my  visit, 
of  his  earnest  desire  to  see  me,  and  of  the  solace  he 
expected  me  to  afford  him.  He  entered,  at  some 
length,  into  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  his 
malady.  It  was,  he  said,  a  constitutional  and  a  family 
evil,  and  one  for  which  he  despaired  to  find  a  remedy 
—  a  mere  nervous  affection,  he  immediately  added, 
which  would  undoubtedly  soon  pass  off.  It  displayed 
itself  in  a  host  of  unnatural  sensations.  Some  of  these, 
as  he  detailed  them,  interested  and  bewildered  me ; 
although,  perhaps,  the  terms,  and  the  general  manner 
of  the  narration  had  their  weight.  He  suffered  much 
from  a  morbid  acuteness  of  the  senses ;  the  most  in 
sipid  food  was  alone  endurable ;  he  could  wear  only 
garments  of  certain  texture ;  the  odours  of  all  flowers 
were  oppressive ;  his  eyes  were  tortured  by  even  a 
faint  light ;  and  there  were  but  peculiar  sounds,  and 
these  from  stringed  instruments,  which  did  not  inspire 
him  with  horror. 

To  an  anomalous  species  of  terror  I  found  him  a 
bounden  slave.  "*Baball  perish,"  said  he,  "  I  must 
perish  in  this  deplorable  folly.  Thus,  thus,  and  not 
otherwise,  shall  I  be  lost.  I  dread  the  events  of  the 
in  themselves,  but  in  their  results.  I 
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shudder  at  the  thought  of  any,  even  the  most  trivial,  in 
cident,  which  may  operate  upon  this  intolerable  agita 
tion  of  soul.  I  have,  indeed,  no  abhorrence  of  danger 
except  in  its  absolute  effect  —  in  terror.  In  this  un 
nerved  —  in  this  pitiable  condition  —  I  feel  that  the 
period  will  sooner  or  later  arrive  when  I  must  aban 
don  life  and  reason  together,  in  some  struggle  with  the 
grim  phantasm,  FEAR. 

v  I  learned,  moreover,  at  intervals,  and  through  broken 
and  equivocal  hints,  another  singular  feature  of  his  men 
tal  condition.  He  was  enchained  by  certain  supersti 
tious  impressions  in  regard  to  the  dwelling  which  he 
tenanted,  and  whence,  for  many  years,  he  had  never 
ventured  forth  —  in  regard  to  an  influence  whose  sup 
posititious  force  was  conveyed  in  terms  too  shadowy 
here  to  be  restated  —  an  influence  which  some  peculi 
arities  in  the  mere  form  and  substance  of  his  family 
mansion,  had,  by  dint  of  long  sufferance,  he  said,  ob 
tained  over  his  spirit  —  an  effect  which  the  physique  of 
the  gray  walls  and  turrets,  and  of  the  dim  tarn  into 
which  they  all  looked  down,  had,  at  length,  brought 
about  upon  the  morale  of  his  existence. 

He  admitted,  however,  although  with  hesitation, 
that  much  of  the  peculiar  gloom  which  thus  afflicted 
him  could  be  traced  to  a  more  natural  and  for  more 
palpable  origin  —  to  the  severe  and  long-continued  ill 
ness —  indeed  to  the  evidently  approaching  dissolution 
—  of  a  tenderly  beloved  sister  —  his  sole  companion 
for  long  years  —  his  last  and  only  relative  on  earth. 
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"Her  decease,"  he  said,  with  a  bitterness  which  I  can 
never  forget,  "would  leave  him  (him  the  hopeless  and 
the  frail)  the  last  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ushers." 
While  he  spoke,  the  lady  Madeline  (for  so  was  she 
called)  passed  slowly  through  a  remote  portion  of  the 
apartment,  ami,  without  having  noticed  my  presence, 
disappeared.  I  regarded  her  with  an  utter  astonish 
ment  not  unmingled  with  dread  —  and  yet  I  found  it 
impossible  to  account  for  such  feelings.  A  sensation  of 
stupor  oppressed  me,  as  my  eyes  followed  her  retreat 
ing  steps.  When  a  door,  at  length,  closed  upon  her, 
my  glance  sought  instinctively  and  eagerly  the  coun 
tenance  of  the  brother  —  but  he  had  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  I  could  only  perceive  that  a 
far  more  than  ordinary  wanness  had  overspread  the 
emaciated  fingers  through  which  trickled  many  pas 
sionate  tears. 

The  disease  of  the  lady  Madeline  had  long  baffled 
the  skill  of  her  physicians.  A  settled  apathy,  a  gradual 
wasting  away  of  the  person,  and  frequent  although 
transient  affections  of  a  partially  cataleptical  character, 
were  the  unusual  diagnosis.  Hitherto  she  had  steadily 
borne  up  against  the  pressure  of  her  malady,  and  had 
not  betaken  herself  finally  to  bed  ;  but,  on  the  closing 
in  of  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  she  suc 
cumbed  (as  her  brother  told  me  at  night  with  inex 
pressible  agitation)  to  the  prostrating  power  of  the  de 
stroyer  ;  and  I  learned  that  the  glimpse  I  had  obtained 
of  her  person  would  thus  probably  be  the  last  I  should 
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obtain  —  that  the  lady,  at  least  while  living,  would  be 
seen  by  me  no  more. 

For  several  days  ensuing,  her  name  was  unmentioned 
by  either  Usher  or  myself:  and  during  this  period  I 
was  busied  in  earnest  endeavors  to  alleviate  the  melan 
choly  of  my  friend.  We  painted  and  read  together ; 
or  I  listened,  as  if  in  a  dream,  to  the  wild  improvisa 
tions  of  his  speaking  guitar.  And  thus,  as  a  closer  and 
still  closer  intimacy  admitted  me  more  unreservedly 
into  the  recesses  of  his  spirit,  the  more  bitterly  did  I 
perceive  the  futility  of  all  attempt  at  cheering  a  mind 
from  which  darkness,  as  if  an  inherent  positive  quality, 
poured  forth  upon  all  objects  of  the  moral  and  physical 
universe,  in  one  unceasing  radiation  of  gloom. 

I  shall  ever  bear  about  me  a  memory  of  the  many 
solemn  hours  I  thus  spent  alone  with  the  master  of 
the  House  of  Usher.  Yet  I  should  fail  in  any  attempt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exact  character  of  the  studies, 
or  of  the  occupations,  in  which  he  involved  me,  or  led 
me  the  way.  An  excited  and  highly  distempered 
ideality  threw  a  sulphureous  lustre  over  all.  His  long 
improvised  dirges  will  ring  forever  in  my  ears.  Among 
other  things,  I  hold  painfully  in  mind  a  certain  singular 
perversion  and  amplification  of  the  wild  air  of  the  last 
waltz  of  Von  Weber.  From  the  paintings  over  which 
his  elaborate  fancy  brooded,  and  which  grew,  touch  by 
touch,  into  vaguenesses  at  which  I  shuddered  the  more 
thrillingly,  because  I  shuddered  knowing  not  why ;  — 
from  these  paintings  (vivid  as  their  images  now  are 
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before  me)  I  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  educe  more 
than  a  small  portion  which  should  lie  within  the  com 
pass  of  merely  written  words.  By  the  utter  simplicity, 
by  the  nakedness  of  his  designs,  he  arrested  and  over 
awed  attention.  If  ever  mortal  painted  an  idea,  that 
mortal  was  Roderick  Usher.  For  me  at  least  —  in  the 
circumstances  then  surrounding  me  —  there  arose  out 
of  the  pure  abstractions  which  the  hypochondriac  con 
trived  to  throw  upon  his  canvas,  an  intensity  of  intoler 
able  awe,  no  shadow  of  which  felt  I  ever  yet  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  certainly  glowing  yet  too  concrete 
reveries  of  Fuseli. 

One  of  the  phantasmagoric  conceptions  of  my  friend, 
partaking  not  so  rigidly  of  the  spirit  of  abstraction,  may 
be  shadowed  forth,  although  feebly,  in  words.  A  small 
picture  presented  the  interior  of  an  immensely  long 
and  rectangular  vault  or  tunnel,  with  low  walls,  smooth, 
white,  and  without  interruption  or  device.  Certain  ac 
cessory  points  of  the  design  served  well  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  excavation  lay  at  an  exceeding  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  No  outlet  was  observed 
in  any  portion  of  its  vast  extent,  and  no  torch,  or  other 
artificial  source  of  light  was  discernible  ;  yet  a  flood  of 
intense  rays  rolled  throughout,  and  bathed  the  whole  in 
a  ghastly  and  inappropriate  splendor. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the 
auditory  nerve  which  rendered  all  music  intolerable  to 
the  sufferer,  with  the  exception  of  certain  effects  of 
stringed  instruments.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  narrow 
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limits  to  which  he  thus  confined  himself  upon  the  guitar, 
which  gave  birth,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fantastic 
character  of  his  performances.  But  the  fervid  facility 
of  his  impromptus  could  not  be  so  accounted  for. 
They  must  have  been,  and  were,  in  the  notes,  as  well 
as  in  the  words  of  his  wild  fantasias  (for  he  not  unfre- 
quently  accompanied  himself  with  rhymed  verbal  impro 
visations)  ,  the  result  of  that  intense  mental  collected- 
ness  and  concentration  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded  as  observable  only  in  particular  moments  of 
the  highest  artificial  excitement.  The  words  of  one 
of  these  rhapsodies  I  have  easily  remembered.  I  was, 
perhaps,  the  more  forcibly  impressed  with  it,  as  he 
gave  it,  because,  in  the  under  or  mystic  current  of  its 
meaning,  I  fancied  that  I  perceived,  and  for  the  first 
time,  a  full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Usher,  of  the 
tottering  of  his  lofty  reason  upon  her  throne.  The 
verses,  which  were  entitled  "The  Haunted  Palace," 
ran  very  nearly,  if  not  accurately,  thus  : 


I 


In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace  — 

Radiant  palace  —  reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion  — 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 
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II 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow; 
(This  —  all  this  —  was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  a^o) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Ill 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law, 
Round  about  a  throne,  where  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

IV 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

V 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 
Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate; 
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(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate  !) 
And,  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

VI 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody; 
While,  like  a  rapid  ghastly  river, 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 

And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more. 

I  well  remember  that  suggestions  arising  from  this 
ballad,  led  us  into  a  train  of  thought  wherein  there  be 
came  manifest  an  opinion  of  Usher's  which  I  mention 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  novelty,  (for  other  men  1 
have  thought  thus,)  as  on  account  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  maintained  it.  This  opinion,  in  its 
general  form,  was  that  of  the  sentience  of  all  vegetable 
things.  But,  in  his  disordered  fancy,  the  idea  had  as 
sumed  a  more  daring  character,  and  trespassed,  under 
certain  conditions,  upon  the  kingdom  of  inorganization. 
I  lack  words  to  express  the  full  extent,  or  the  earnest 
abandon  of  -his  persuasion.  The  belief,  however,  was 

1  Watson,  Dr.  Percival,  Spallanzani,  and  especially  the  Bishop 
of  Landaff,  —  See  "  Chemical  Essays,"  vol.  v, 
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connected  (as  I  have  previously  hinted)  with  the  gray 
stones  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers.  The  conditions 
of  the  sentience  had  been  here,  he  imagined,  fulfilled 
in  the  method  of  collocation  of  these  stones  —  in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
many  fungi  which  overspread  them,  and  of  the  decayed 
trees  which  stood  around  —  above  all,  in  the  long  un 
disturbed  endurance  of  this  arrangement,  and  in  its 
reduplication  in  the  still  waters  of  the  tarn.  Its  evi 
dence  —  the  evidence  of  the  sentience  —  was  to  be 
seen,  he  said,  (and  I  here  started  as  he  spoke,)  in  the 
gradual  yet  certain  condensation  of  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own  about  the  waters  and  the  walls.  The  result 
was  discoverable,  he  added,  in  that  silent,  yet  importu 
nate  and  terrible  influence  which  for  centuries  had 
moulded  the  destinies  of  his  family,  and  which  made 
him  what  I  now  saw  him  —  what  he  was.  Such  opin 
ions  need  no  comment,  and  I  will  make  none. 

Our  books  —  the  books  which,  for  years,  had  formed 
no  small  portion  of  the  mental  existence  of  the  invalid 
—  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  strict  keeping  with 
this  character  of  phantasm.  We  pored  together  over 
such  works  as  the  Ververt  et  Chartreuse  of  Cresset ; 
the  Belphegor  of  Machiavelli ;  the  Heaven  and  Hell 
of  Swedenborg  ;  the  Subterranean  Voyage  of  Nicholas 
Klimm  by  Holberg ;  the  Chiromancy  of  Robert  Flud, 
of  Jean  DTndagin£,  and  of  De  la  Chambre  ;  the  Jour- 
ney  into  the  Blue  Distance  of  Tieck ;  and  the  City  of 
the  Sun  of  Campanella.  One  favorite  volume  was  a 
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small  octavo  edition  of  the  Directorium  Inquisitorum, 
by  the  Dominican  Eymeric  de  Gironne ;  and  there 
were  passages  in  Pomponius  Mela,  about  the  old  Afri 
can  Satyrs  and  ./Egipans,  over  which  Usher  would  sit 
dreaming  for  hours.  His  chief  delight,  however,  was 
found  in  the  perusal  of  an  exceedingly  rare  and  curious 
book  in  quarto  Gothic  —  the  manual  of  a  forgotten 
church  —  the  Vigilice  Mortuorum  secundum  Chorum 
Ecclesice  Magun  fines. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  wild  ritual  of  this 
work,  and  of  its  probable  influence  upon  the  hypochon 
driac,  when,  one  evening,  having  informed  me  abruptly 
that  the  lady  Madeline  was  no  more,  he  stated  his  in 
tention  of  preserving  her  corpse  for  a  fortnight,  (pre 
viously  to  its  final  interment,)  in  one  of  the  numerous 
vaults  within  the  main  walls  of  the  building.  The 
worldly  reason,  however,  assigned  for  this  singular 
proceeding,  was  one  which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
dispute.  The  brother  had  been  led  to  his  resolution 
(so  he  told  me)  by  consideration  of  the  unusual  char 
acter  of  the  malady  of  the  deceased,  of  certain  obtru 
sive  and  eager  inquiries  on  the  part  of  her  medical 
men,  and  of  the  remote  and  exposed  situation  of  the 
burial-ground  of  the  family.  I  will  not  deny  that 
when  I  called  to  mind  the  sinister  countenance  of  the 
person  whom  I  met  upon  the  staircase,  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  had  no  desire  to  oppose  what 
I  regarded  as  at  best  but  a  harmless,  and  by  no  means 
an  unnatural,  precaution. 
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At  the  request  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided  him  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  temporary  entombment. 
The  body  having  been  encoffined,  we  two  alone  bore 
it  to  its  rest. :  The  vault  in  which  we  placed  it  (and 
which  had  been  so  long  unopened  that  our  torches, 
half  smothered  in  its  oppressive  atmosphere,  gave  us 
little  opportunity  for  investigation)  was  small,  damp, 
and  entirely  without  means  of  admission  for  light ; 
lying,  at  great  depth,  immediately  beneath  that  portion 
of  the  building  in  which  was  my  own  sleeping  apart 
ment.  It  had  been  used,  apparently,  in  remote  feudal 
times,  for  the  worst  purposes  of  a  donjon-keep,  and, 
in  later  days,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  powder,  or  some 
other  highly  combustible  substance,  as  a  portion  of  its 
floor,  and  the  whole  interior  of  a  long  archway  through 
which  we  reached  it,  were  carefully  sheathed  with 
copper.  The  door,  of  massive  iron,  had  been,  also, 
similarly  protected.  Its  immense  weight  caused  an 
unusually  sharp  grating  sound,  as  it  moved  upon  its 
hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  upon  tres 
tles  within  this  region  of  horror,  we  partially  turned 
aside  the  yet  unscrewed  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  looked 
upon  the  face  of  the  tenant.  A  striking  similitude  be 
tween  the  brother  and  sister  now  first  arrested  my 
attention  ;  and  Usher,  divining,  perhaps,  my  thoughts, 
murmured  out  some  few  words  from  which  I  learned 
that  the  deceased  and  himself  had  been  twins,  and  that 
sympathies  of  a  scarcely  intelligible  nature  had  always 
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existed  between  them.  Our  glances,  however,  rested 
not  long  upon  the  dead  —  for  we  could  not  regard  her 
unawed.  The  disease  which  had  thus  entombed  the 
lady  in  the  maturity  of  youth,  had  left,  as  usual  in  all 
maladies  of  a  strictly  cataleptical  character,  the  mock 
ery  of  a  faint  blush  upon  the  bosom  and  the  face,  and 
that  suspiciously  lingering  smile  upon  the  lip  which  is 
so  terrible  in  death.  We  replaced  and  screwed  down 
the  lid,  and,  having  secured  the  door  of  iron,  made 
our  way,  with  toil,  into  the  scarcely  less  gloomy  apart 
ments  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having  elapsed, 
an  observable  change  came  over  the  features  of  the 
mental  disorder  of  my  friend.  His  ordinary  manner 
had  vanished.  His  ordinary  occupations  were  neglected 
or  forgotten.  He  roamed  from  chamber  to  chamber 
with  hurried,  unequal,  and  objectless  step.  The  pal 
lor  of  his  countenance  had  assumed,  if  possible,  a  more 
ghastly  hue  —  but  the  luminousness  of  his  eye  had 
utterly  gone  out.  The  once  occasional  huskiness  of 
his  tone  was  heard  no  more ;  and  a  tremulous  quaver, 
as  if  of  extreme  terror,  habitually  characterized  his  ut 
terance.  There  were  times,  indeed,  when  I  thought 
his  unceasingly  agitated  mind  was  laboring  with  some 
oppressive  secret,  to  divulge  which  he  struggled  for  the 
necessary  courage.  At  times,  again,  I  was  obliged 
to  resolve  all  into  the  mere  inexplicable  vagaries  of 
madness,  for  I  beheld  him  gazing  upon  vacancy  for 
long  hours,  in  an  attitude  of  the  profoundest  attention, 
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as  if  listening  to  some  imaginary  sound.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  his  condition  terrified  —  that  it  infected 
me.  I  felt  creeping  upon  me,  by  slow  yet  certain 
degrees,  the  wild  influences  of  his  own  fantastic  yet 
impressive  superstitions. 

It  was,  especially,  upon  retiring  to  bed  late  in  the 
night  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  the  placing  of 
the  lady  Madeline  within  the  donjon,  that  I  experi 
enced  the  full  power  of  such  feelings.  Sleep  came  not 
near  my  couch  —  while  the  hours  waned  and  waned 
away.  I  struggled  to  reason  off  the  nervousness  which 
had  dominion  over  me.  I  endeavored  to  believe  that 
much,  if  not  all  of  what  I  felt,  was  due  to  the  bewil 
dering  influence  of  the  gloomy  furniture  of  the  room 

—  of  the  dark  and  tattered  draperies,  which,  tortured 
into  motion  by  the  breath  of  a  rising  tempest,  swayed 
fitfully  to  and  fro  upon  the  walls,  and  rustled  uneasily 
about  the  decorations  of  the  bed.     But  my  efforts  were 
fruitless.     An  irrepressible  tremor  gradually  pervaded 
my  frame ;  and,  at  length,  there  sat  upon  my  very 
heart  an  incubus  of  utterly  causeless  alarm.     Shaking 
this  off  with  a  gasp  and  a  struggle,  I  uplifted  myself 
upon  the  pillows,  and,  peering  earnestly  within  the  in 
tense  darkness  of  the  chamber,  hearkened  —  I  know 
not  why,  except  that  an  instinctive  spirit  prompted  me 

—  to  certain  low  and  indefinite  sounds  which  came, 
through  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  at  long  intervals,  I 
knew  not  whence.     Overpowered  by  an  intense  senti 
ment  of  horror,  unaccountable  yet  unendurable,  I  threw 
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on  my  clothes  with  haste  (for  I  felt  that  I  should  sleep 
no  more  during  the  night),  and  endeavored  to  arouse 
myself  from  the  pitiable  condition  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  by  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro  through  the  apart 
ment. 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  this  manner,  when  a 
light  step  on  an  adjoining  staircase  arrested  my  atten 
tion.  I  presently  recognized  it  as  that  of  Usher.  In 
an  instant  afterward  he  rapped,  with  a  gentle  touch,  at 
my  door,  and  entered,  bearing  a  lamp.  His  counte 
nance  was,  as  usual,  cadaverously  wan  —  but,  more 
over,  there  was  a  species  of  mad  hilarity  in  his  eyes 
—  an  evidently  restrained  hysteria  in  his  whole  de 
meanor.  His  air  appalled  me  —  but  anything  was  pref 
erable  to  the  solitude  which  I  had  so  long  endured,  and 
I  even  welcomed  his  presence  as  a  relief. 

"And  you  have  not  seen  it?"  he  said  abruptly, 
after  having  stared  about  him  for  some  moments  in  si 
lence —  "you  have  not  then  seen  it?  —  but,  stay  !  you 
shall."  Thus  speaking,  and  having  carefully  shaded 
his  lamp,  he  hurried  to  one  of  the  casements,  and  threw 
it  freely  open  to  the  storm. 

The  impetuous  fury  of  the  entering  gust  nearly  lifted 
us  from  our  feet.  It  was,  indeed,  a  tempestuous  yet 
sternly  beautiful  night,  and  one  wildly  singular  in  its 
terror  and  its  beauty.  A  whirlwind  had  apparently 
collected  its  force  in  our  vicinity ;  for  there  were  fre 
quent  and  violent  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind ;  and  the  exceeding  density  of  the  clouds  (which 
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hung  so  low  as  to  press  upon  the  turrets  of  the  house) 
did  not  prevent  our  perceiving  the  life-like  velocity  with 
which  they  flew  careering  from  all  points  against  each 
other,  without  passing  away  into  the  distance.  I  say 
that  even  their  exceeding  density  did  not  prevent  our 
perceiving  this  —  yet  we  had  no  glimpse  of  the  moon 
or  stars  —  nor  was  there  any  flashing  forth  of  the  light 
ning.  But  the  under  surfaces  of  the  huge  masses  of 
agitated  vapor,  as  well  as  all  terrestrial  objects  imme 
diately  around  us,  were  glowing  in  the  unnatural  light 
of  a  faintly  luminous  and  distinctly  visible  gaseous  ex 
halation  which  hung  about  and  enshrouded  the  mansion. 

"You  must  not  —  you  shall  not  behold  this  !"  said 
I,  shudderingly,  to  Usher,  as  I  led  him,  with  a  gentle 
violence,  from  the  window  to  a  seat.  "These  ap 
pearances,  which  bewilder  you,  are  merely  electrical 
phenomena  not  uncommon  —  or  it  maybe  that  they  have 
their  ghastly  origin  in  the  rank  miasma  of  the  tarn. 
Let  us  close  this  casement ;  —  the  air  is  chilling  and  dan 
gerous  to  your  frame.  Here  is  one  of  your  favorite 
romances.  I  will  read,  and  you  shall  listen ;  —  and 
so  we  will  pass  away  this  terrible  night  together." 

The  antique  volume  which  I  had  taken  up  was  the 
"  Mad  Trist "  of  Sir  Launcelot  Canning ;  but  I  had 
called  it  a  favorite  of  Usher's  more  in  sad  jest  than  in 
earnest ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  little  in  its  uncouth  and 
unimaginative  prolixity  which  could  have  had  interest 
for  the  lofty  and  spiritual  ideality  of  my  friend.  It 
was,  however,  the  only  book  immediately  at  hand ;  and 
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I  indulged  a  vague  hope  that  the  excitement  which  now 
agitated  the  hypochondriac,  might  find  relief  (for  the 
history  of  mental  disorder  is  full  of  similar  anomalies) 
even  in  the  extremeness  of  the  folly  which  I  should 
read.  Could  I  have  judged,  indeed,  by  the  wild  over 
strained  air  of  vivacity  with  which  he  hearkened,  or  ap 
parently  hearkened,  to  the  words  of  the  tale,  I  might  well 
have  congratulated  myself  upon  the  success  of  my  design. 

I  had  arrived  at  that  well-known  portion  of  the  story 
where  Ethelred,  the  hero  of  the  Trist,  having  sought  in 
vain  for  peaceable  admission  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
hermit,  proceeds  to  make  good  an  entrance  by  force. 
Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  words  of  the  narra 
tive  run  thus  : 

"And  Ethelred,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  doughty 
heart,  and  who  was  now  mighty  withal,  on  account  of 
the  powerfulness  of  the  wine  which  he  had  drunken, 
waited  no  longer  to  hold  parley  with  the  hermit,  who, 
in  sooth,  was  of  an  obstinate  and  maliceful  turn,  but, 
feeling  the  rain  upon  his  shoulders,  and  fearing  the  ris 
ing  of  the  tempest,  uplifted  his  mace  outright,  and, 
with  blows,  made  quickly  room  in  the  plankings  of  the 
door  for  his  gauntleted  hand ;  and  now  pulling  there 
with  sturdily,  he  so  cracked,  and  ripped,  and  tore  all 
asunder,  that  the  noise  of  the  dry  and  hollow-sounding 
wood alarumed and  reverberated  throughout  the  forest." 

At  the  termination  of  this  sentence  I  started,  and 
for  a  moment  paused  ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  (although 
I  at  once  concluded  that  my  excited  fancy  had  deceived 
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me)  —  it  appeared  to  me  that,  from  some  very  remote 
portion  of  the  mansion,  there  came,  indistinctly,  to  my 
ears,  what  might  have  been,  in  its  exact  similarity  of 
character,  the  echo  (but  a  stifled  and  dull  one  certainly) 
of  the  very  cracking  and  ripping  sound  which  Sir 
Launcelot  had  so  particularly  described.  It  was,  be 
yond  doubt,  the  coincidence  alone  which  had  arrested 
my  attention  ;  for,  amid  the  rattling  of  the  sashes  of  the 
casements,  and  the  ordinary  commingled  noises  of  the 
still  increasing  storm,  the  sound,  in  itself,  had  nothing, 
surely,  which  should  have  interested  or  disturbed  me. 
I  continued  the  story  : 

"  But  the  good  champion  Ethelred,  now  entering 
within  the  door,  was  sore  enraged  and  amazed  to  per 
ceive  no  signal  of  the  maliceful  hermit ;  but,  in  the 
stead  thereof,  a  dragon  of  a  scaly  and  prodigious  de 
meanor,  and  of  a  fiery  tongue,  which  sate  in  guard  be 
fore  a  palace  of  gold,  with  a  floor  of  silver ;  and  upon 
the  wall  there  hung  a  shield  of  shining  brass  with  this 
legend  enwritten  — 

"NYho  entereth  herein,  a  conqueror  hath  bin; 
Who  slayeth  the  dragon,  the  shield  he  shall  win; 

And  Ethelred  uplifted  his  mace,  and  struck  upon  the 
head  of  the  dragon,  which  fell  before  him,  and  gave 
up  his  pesty  breath,  with  a  shriek  so  horrid  and  harsh, 
and  withal  so  piercing,  that  Ethelred  had  fain  to  close 
his  ears  with  his  hands  against  the  dreadful  noise  of  it, 
the  like  whereof  was  never  before  heard." 
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Here  again  I  paused  abruptly,  and  now  with  a  feel 
ing  of  wild  amazement  —  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  in  this  instance,  I  did  actually  hear 
(although  from  what  direction  it  proceeded  I  found  it 
impossible  to  say)  a  low  and  apparently  distant,  but 
harsh,  protracted,  and  most  unusual  screaming  or  grat 
ing  sound  —  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  my  fancy 
had  already  conjured  up  for  the  dragon's  unnatural 
shriek  as  described  by  the  romancer. 

Oppressed,  as  I  certainly  was,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  second  and  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  by 
a  thousand  conflicting  sensations,  in  which  wonder  and 
extreme  terror  were  predominant,  I  still  retained  suffi 
cient  presence  of  mind  to  avoid  exciting,  by  any  ob 
servation,  the  sensitive  nervousness  of  my  companion. 
I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  had  noticed  the 
sounds  in  question ;  although,  assuredly,  a  strange  al 
teration  had,  during  the  last  few  minutes,  taken  place 
in  his  demeanor.  From  a  position  fronting  my  own, 
he  had  gradually  brought  round  his  chair,  so  as  to  sit 
with  his  face  to  the  door  of  the  chamber ;  and  thus  I 
could  but  partially  perceive  his  features,  although  I 
saw  that  his  lips  trembled  as  if  he  were  murmuring 
inaudibly.  His  head  had  dropped  upon  his  breast 
—  yet  I  knew  that  he  was  not  asleep,  from  the 
wide  and  rigid  opening  of  the  eye  as  I  caught  a 
glance  of  it  in  profile.  The  motion  of  his  body,  too, 
was  at  variance  with  this  idea  —  for  he  rocked  from 
side  to  side  with  a  gentle  yet  constant  and  uniform 
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sway.  Having  rapidly  taken  notice  of  all  this,  I 
resumed  the  narrative  of  Sir  Launcelot,  which  thus 
proceeded  : 

"  And  now,  the  champion,  having  escaped  from  the 
terrible  fury  of  the  dragon,  bethinking  himself  of  the 
brazen  shield,  and  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  enchant 
ment  which  was  upon  it,  removed  the  carcass  from 
out  of  the  way  before  him  and  approached  valorously 
over  the  silver  pavement  of  the  castle  to  where  the 
shield  was  upon  the  wall ;  which  in  sooth  tarried  not 
for  his  full  coming,  but  fell  down  at  his  feet  upon  the 
silver  floor,  with  a  mighty  great  and  terrible  ringing 
sound." 

No  sooner  had  these  syllables  passed  my  lips,  than 
—  as  if  a  shield  of  brass  had  indeed,  at  the  moment, 
fallen  heavily  upon  a  floor  of  silver  —  I  became  aware 
of  a  distinct,  hollow,  metallic,  and  clangorous,  yet 
apparently  muffled  reverberation.  Completely  un 
nerved,  I  leaped  to  my  feet ;  but  the  measured  rock 
ing  movement  of  Usher  was  undisturbed.  I  rushed  to 
the  chair  in  which  he  sat.  His  eyes  were  bent  fixedly 
before  him,  and  throughout  his  whole  countenance 
there  reigned  a  stony  rigidity.  But,  as  I  placed  my 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  there  came  a  strong  shud 
der  over  his  whole  person ;  a  sickly  smile  quivered 
about  his  lips ;  and  I  saw  that  he  spoke  in  a  low, 
hurried,  and  gibbering  murmur,  as  if  unconscious  of 
my  presence.  Bending  closely  over  him,  I  at  length 
drank  in  the  hideous  import  of  his  words. 
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"Not  hear  it?  —  yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have  heard  it. 
Long  —  long — long — many  minutes,  many  hours, 
many  days,  have  I  heard  it  —  yet  I  dared  not  —  oh, 
pity  me,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am  !  —  I  dared  not  — 
I  dared  not  speak  !  We  have  put  her  living  in  the 
tomb!  Said  I  not  that  my  senses  were  acute  ?  I  now 
tell  you  that  I  heard  her  first  feeble  movements  in  the 
hollow  coffin.  I  heard  them  —  many,  many  days  ago 

—  yet  I  dared  not  —  /  dared  not  speak!     And  now 

—  to-night  —  Ethelred  —  ha !  ha  !  —  the  breaking  of 
the  hermit's  door,  and  the  death-cry  of  the  dragon,  and 
the  clangor  of  the  shield  !  —  say,  rather,  the  rending 
of  her  coffin,  and  the  grating  of  the  iron  hinges  of  her 
prison,  and  her  struggles  within  the  coppered  archway 
of  the  vault !     Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly?     Will  she  not 
be  here  anon?     Is  she  not  hurrying  to  upbraid  me  for 
my  haste?     Have  I  not  heard  her  footstep  on  the 
stair?     Do  I  not  distinguish  that  heavy  and  horrible 
beating  of  her  heart  ?     MADMAN  !  "  here    he   sprang 
furiously  to  his  feet,  and  shrieked  out  his  syllables,  as 
if  in  the  effort  he  were  giving  up  his  soul  —  "  MAD 
MAN  !      I  TELL  YOU  THAT  SHE  NOW  STANDS  WITHOUT  THE 
DOOR  !  " 

As  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his  utterance 
there  had  been  found  the  potency  of  a  spell  —  the 
huge  antique  panels  to  which  the  speaker  pointed, 
threw  slowly  back,  upon  the  instant,  their  ponderous 
and  ebony  jaws.  It  was  the  work  of  the  rushing  gust 

—  but  then  without  those  doors  there  DID  stand  the 
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lofty  and  enshrouded  figure  of  the  lady  Madeline  of 
Usher.  There  was  blood  upon  her  white  robes,  and 
the  evidence  of  some  bitter  struggle  upon  every  portion 
of  her  emaciated  frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained 
trembling  and  reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold, 
then,  with  a  low  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily  inward  upon 
the  person  of  her  brother,  and  in  her  violent  and  now 
final  death-agonies,  bore  him  to  the  floor  a  corpse, 
and  a  victim  to  the  terrors  he  had  anticipated. 

From  that  chamber,  and  from  that  mansion,  I  fled 
aghast.  The  storm  was  still  abroad  in  all  its  wrath  as 
I  found  myself  crossing  the  old  causeway.  Suddenly 
there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild  light,  and  I  turned  to 
see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual  could  have  issued ;  for 
the  vast  house  and  its  shadows  were  alone  behind  me. 
The  radiance  was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood- 
red  moon  which  now  shone  vividly  through  that  once 
barely-discernible  fissure  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken  as  extending  from  the  roof  of  the  building,  in 
a  zigzag  direction,  to  the  base.  While  I  gazed,  this 
fissure  rapidly  widened  —  there  came  a  fierce  breath  of 
the  whirlwind  —  the  entire  orb  of  the  satellite  burst  at 
once  upon  my  sight  —  my  brain  reeled  as  I  saw  the 
mighty  walls  rushing  asunder  —  there  was  a  long  tu 
multuous  shouting  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  thousand 
waters  —  and  the  deep  and  dank  tarn  at  my  feet  closed 
sullenly  and  silently  over  the  fragments  of  the  "  HOUSE 
OF  USHER." 
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WHAT  WAS    IT?     A   MYSTERY 

IT  is,  I  confess,  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I 
approach  the  strange  narrative  which  I  am  about  to  re 
late.  The  events  which  I  purpose  detailing  are  of  so 
extraordinary  and  unheard-of  a  character  that  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  meet  with  an  unusual  amount  of  in 
credulity  and  scorn.  I  accept  all  such  beforehand. 
I  have,  I  trust,  the  literary  courage  to  face  unbelief. 
I  have,  after  mature  consideration,  resolved  to  narrate, 
in  as  simple  and  straightforward  a  manner  as  I  can 
compass,  some  facts  that  passed  under  my  observation 
in  the  month  of  July  last,  and  which,  in  the  annals  of 
the  mysteries  of  physical  science,  are  wholly  unparal 
leled. 

I  live  at  No.  —  Twenty-sixth  Street,  in  this  city. 
The  house  is  in  some  respects  a  curious  one.  It  has 
enjoyed  for  the  last  two  years  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted.  It  is  a  large  and  stately  residence,  sur 
rounded  by  what  was  once  a  garden,  but  which  is  now 
only  a  green  enclosure  used  for  bleaching  clothes. 
The  dry  basin  of  what  has  been  a  fountain,  and  a  few 
fruit-trees,  ragged  and  unpruned,  indicate  that  this 
287 
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spot,  in  past  days,  was  a  pleasant,  shady  retreat,  filled 
with  fruits  and  flowers  and  the  sweet  murmur  of 
waters. 

The  house  is  very  spacious.  A  hall  of  noble  size 
leads  to  a  vast  spiral  staircase  winding  through  its  cen 
tre,  while  the  various  apartments  are  of  imposing  di 
mensions.  It  was  built  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
since  by  Mr.  A ,  the  well-known  New  York  mer 
chant,  who  five  years  ago  threw  the  commercial  world 
into  convulsions  by  a  stupendous  bank  fraud.  Mr, 

A ,  as  every  one  knows,  escaped  to  Europe,  and 

died  not  long  after  of  a  broken  heart.  Almost  im 
mediately  after  the  news  of  his  decease  reached  this 
country,  and  was  verified,  the  report  spread  in  Twenty- 
sixth  Street  that  No.  —  was  haunted.  Legal  measures 
had  dispossessed  the  widow  of  its  former  owner,  and 
it  was  inhabited  merely  by  a  care-taker  and  his  wife, 
placed  there  by  the  house-agent  into  whose  hands  it 
had  passed  for  purposes  of  renting  or  sale.  These 
people  declared  that  they  were  troubled  with  un 
natural  noises.  Doors  were  opened  without  any  visible 
agency.  The  remnants  of  furniture  scattered  through 
the  various  rooms  were,  during  the  night,  piled  one  upon 
the  other  by  unknown  hands.  Invisible  feet  passed  up 
and  down  the  stairs  in  broad  daylight,  accompanied 
by  the  rustle  of  unseen  silk  dresses,  and  the  gliding  of 
viewless  hands  along  the  massive  balusters.  The  care 
taker  and  his  wife  declared  they  would  live  there  no 
longer.  The  house-agent  laughed,  dismissed  them, 
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and  put  others  in  their  place.  The  noises  and  super 
natural  manifestations  continued.  The  neighborhood 
caught  up  the  story,  and  the  house  remained  unten- 
anted  for  three  years.  Several  persons  negotiated  for 
it ;  but  somehow,  always  before  the  bargain  was  closed, 
they  heard  the  unpleasant  rumors,  and  declined  to 
treat  any  further. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  my  landlady  —  who 
at  that  time  kept  a  boarding-house  in  Bleecker  Street, 
and  who  wished  to  move  farther  up  town  —  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  renting  No.  —  Twenty-sixth  Street. 
Happening  to  have  in  her  house  rather  a  plucky  and 
philosophical  set  of  boarders,  she  laid  her  scheme 
before  us,  stating  candidly  everything  she  had  heard 
respecting  the  ghostly  qualities  of  the  establishment  to 
which  she  wished  to  remove  us.  With  the  exception 
of  two  timid  persons,  —  a  sea-captain  and  a  returned 
Californian,  who  immediately  gave  notice  that  they 
would  leave,  —  all  of  Mrs.  Moffat's  guests  declared 
that  they  would  accompany  her  in  her  chivalric  incur 
sion  into  the  abode  of  spirits. 

Our  removal  was  effected  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
we  were  ail  charmed  with  our  new  residence.  The 
portion  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  where  our  house  is 
situated  —  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues  — 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  localities  in  New  York.  The 
gardens  back  of  the  houses,  running  down  nearly  to  the 
Hudson,  form,  in  the  summer  time,  a  perfect  avenue  of 
verdure.  The  air  is  pure  and  invigorating,  sweeping, 
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as  it  does,  straight  across  the  river  from  the  Weehaw- 
ken  heights,  and  even  the  ragged  garden  which  sur 
rounded  the  house  on  two  sides,  although  displaying 
on  washing  days  rather  too  much  clothes-line,  still  gave 
us  a  piece  of  greensward  to  look  at,  and  a  cool  re 
treat  in  the  summer  evenings,  where  we  smoked  our 
cigars  in  the  dusk,  and  watched  the  fireflies  flashing 
their  dark-lanterns  in  the  long  grass. 

Of  course  we  had  no  sooner  established  ourselves 
at  No.  — ,  than  we  began  to  expect  the  ghosts.  We  ab 
solutely  awaited  their  advent  with  eagerness.  Our  din 
ner  conversation  was  supernatural.  One  of  the  boarders, 
who  had  purchased  Mrs.  Crowe's  "  Night  Side  of  Na 
ture  "  for  his  own  private  delectation,  was  regarded 
as  a  public  enemy  by  the  entire  household  for  not 
having  bought  twenty  copies.  The  man  led  a  life  of 
supreme  wretchedness  while  he  was  reading  this  vol 
ume.  A  system  of  espionage  was  established,  of 
which  he  was  the  victim.  If  he  incautiously  laid  the 
book  down  for  an  instant  and  left  the  room,  it  was 
immediately  seized  and  read  aloud  in  secret  places  to 
a  select  few.  I  found  myself  a  person  of  immense 
importance,  it  having  leaked  out  that  I  was  tolerably 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  supernaturalism,  and  had 
once  written  a  story,  entitled  "  The  Pot  of  Tulips,"  for 
Harper's  Monthly,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a 
ghost.  If  a  table  or  a  wainscot  panel  happened  to 
warp  when  we  were  assembled  in  the  large  drawing- 
room,  there  was  an  instant  silence,  and  every  one  was 
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prepared  for  an  immediate  clanking  of  chains  and  a 
spectral  form. 

After  a  month  of  psychological  excitement,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  that  we  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  ap 
proaching  the  supernatural  had  manifested  itself.  Once 
the  black  butler  asseverated  that  his  candle  had  been 
blown  out  by  some  invisible  agency  while  he  was  un 
dressing  himself  for  the  night ;  but  as  I  had  more  than 
once  discovered  this  colored  gentleman  in  a  condition 
when  one  candle  must  have  appeared  to  him  like  two, 
I  thought  it  possible  that,  by  going  a  step  farther  in 
his  potations,  he  might  have  reversed  this  phenomenon, 
and  seen  no  candle  at  all  where  he  ought  to  have  be 
held  one. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  an  incident  took 
place  so  awful  and  inexplicable  in  its  character  that 
my  reason  fairly  reels  at  the  bare  memory  of  the  occur 
rence.  It  was  the  tenth  of  July.  After  dinner  was 
over  I  repaired,  with  my  friend  Dr.  Hammond,  to  the 
garden  tp  smoke  my  evening  pipe.  Independent  of 
certain  mental  sympathies  which  existed  between  the 
Doctor  and  myself,  we  were  linked  together  by  a 
secret  vice.  We  both  smoked  opium.  We  knew 
each  other's  secret,  and  respected  it.  We  enjoyed  to 
gether  that  wonderful  expansion  of  thought,  that  mar 
vellous  intensifying  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  that 
boundless  feeling  of  existence  when  we  seem  to  have 
points  of  contact  with  the  whole  universe, —  in  short, 
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that  unimaginable  spiritual  bliss,  which  I  would  not 
surrender  for  a  throne,  and  which  I  hope  you,  reader, 
will  never  —  never  taste. 

Those  hours  of  opium  happiness  which  the  Doctor 
and  I  spent  together  in  secret  were  regulated  with  a 
scientific  accuracy.  We  did  not  blindly  smoke  the 
drug  of  Paradise,  and  leave  our  dreams  to  chance. 
While  smoking,  we  carefully  steered  our  conversation 
through  the  brightest  and  calmest  channels  of  thought. 
We  talked  of  the  East,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the 
magical  panorama  of  its  glowing  scenery.  We  criti 
cised  the  most  sensuous  poets,  those  who  painted  life 
ruddy  with  health,  brimming  with  passion,  happy  in 
the  possession  of  youth  and  strength  and  beauty.  If 
we  talked  of  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest,"  we  lingered 
over  Ariel,  and  avoided  Caliban.  Like  the  Gebers, 
we  turned  our  faces  to  the  east,  and  saw  only  the 
sunny  side  of  the  world. 

This  skilful  coloring  of  our  train  of  thought  pro 
duced  in  our  subsequent  visions  a  corresponding  tone. 
The  splendors  of  Arabian  fairyland  dyed  our  dreams. 
We  paced  that  narrow  strip  of  grass  with  the  tread 
and  port  of  kings.  The  song  of  the  rana  arborea, 
while  he  clung  to  the  bark  of  the  ragged  plum-tree, 
sounded  like  the  strains  of  divine  orchestras.  Houses, 
walls,  and  streets  melted  like  rain-clouds,  and  vistas  of 
unimaginable  glory  stretched  away  before  us.  It  was 
a  rapturous  companionship.  We  enjoyed  the  vast 
delight  more  perfectly  because,  even  in  our  most 
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ecstatic  moments,  we  were  conscious  of  each  other's 
presence.  Our  pleasures,  while  individual,  were  still 
twin,  vibrating  and  moving  in  musical  accord. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  tenth  of  July,  the 
Doctor  and  myself  found  ourselves  in  an  unusually 
metaphysical  mood.  We  lit  our  large  meerschaums, 
filled  with  fine  Turkish  tobacco,  in  the  core  of  which 
burned  a  little  black  nut  of  opium,  that,  like  the  nut  in 
the  fairy  tale,  held  within  its  narrow  limits  wonders 
beyond  the  reach  of  kings ;  we  paced  to  and  fro,  con 
versing.  A  strange  perversity  dominated  the  currents 
of  our  thought.  They  would  not  flow  through  the  sun 
lit  channels  into  which  we  strove  to  divert  them.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason  they  constantly  diverged 
into  dark  and  lonesome  beds,  where  a  continual  gloom 
brooded.  It  was  in  vain  that,  after  our  old  fashion,  we 
flung  ourselves  on  the  shores  of  the  East,  and  talked  of 
its  gay  bazaars,  of  the  splendors  of  the  time  of  Haroun, 
of  harems  and  golden  palaces.  Black  afreets  continually 
arose  from  the  depths  of  our  talk,  and  expanded,  like  the 
one  the  fisherman  released  from  the  copper  vessel,  until 
they  blotted  everything  bright  from  our  vision.  Insensi 
bly,  we  yielded  to  the  occult  force  that  swayed  us,  and 
indulged  in  gloomy  speculation.  We  had  talked  some 
time  upon  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  mys 
ticism,  and  the  almost  universal  love  of  the  Terrible, 
when  Hammond  suddenly  said  to  me,  "What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  element  of  Terror?" 

The   question,   I  own,  puzzled    me.      That  many 
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things  were  terrible,  I  knew.  Stumbling  over  a  corpse 
in  the  dark ;  beholding,  as  I  once  did,  a  woman  float 
ing  down  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  with  wildly  lifted 
arms,  and  awful,  upturneti  face,  uttering,  as  she  sank, 
shrieks  that  rent  one's  heart,  while  we,  the  spectators, 
stood  frozen  at  a  window  which  overhung  the  river  at 
a  height  of  sixty  feet,  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  save  her,  but  dumbly  watching  her  last  supreme 
agony  and  her  disappearance.  A  shattered  wreck,  with 
no  life  visible,  encountered  floating  listlessly  on  the 
ocean,  is  a  terrible  object,  for  it  suggests  a  huge  terror, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  veiled.  But  it  now 
struck  me  for  the  first  time  that  there  must  be  one 
great  and  ruling  embodiment  of  fear,  a  King  of 
Terrors  to  which  all  others  must  succumb.  What 
might  it  be?  To  what  train  of  circumstances  would 
it  owe  its  existence? 

"  I  confess,  Hammond,"  I  replied  to  my  friend,  "  I 
never  considered  the  subject  before.  That  there  must 
be  one  Something  more  terrible  than  any  other  thing, 
I  feel.  I  cannot  attempt,  however,  even  the  most 
vague  definition." 

"  I  am  somewhat  like  you,  Harry,"  he  answered. 
"  I  feel  my  capacity  to  experience  a  terror  greater 
than  anything  yet  conceived  by  the  human  mind  ;  — 
something  combining  in  fearful  and  unnatural  amalga 
mation  hitherto  supposed  incompatible  elements.  The 
calling  of  the  voices  in  Brockden  Brown's  novel  of 
'Wieland  '  is  awful ;  so  is  the  picture  of  the  Dweller  of 
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the  Threshold,  in  Bulwer's  'Zanoni';  but,"  he  added, 
shaking  his  head  gloomily,  "  there  is  something  more 
horrible  still  than  these." 

"Look  here,  Hammond,"  I  rejoined,  "let  us  drop 
this  kind  of  talk,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  We  shall  suffer 
for  it,  depend  on  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me  to-night," 
he  replied,  "  but  my  brain  is  running  upon  all  sorts  of 
weird  and  awful  thoughts.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  write  a 
story  like  Hoffman,  to-night,  if  I  were  only  master  of  a 
literary  style." 

"  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  be  Hoffmanesque  in  our 
talk,  I'm  off  to  bed.  Opium  and  nightmares  should 
never  be  brought  together.  How  sultry  it  is  !  Good 
night,  Hammond." 

"Good-night,  Harry.     Pleasant  dreams  to  you." 

"  To  you,  gloomy  wretch,  afreets,  ghouls,  and  en 
chanters." 

We  parted,  and  each  sought  his  respective  chamber. 
I  undressed  quickly  and  got  into  bed,  taking  with  me, 
according  to  my  usual  custom,  a  book,  over  which  I 
generally  read  myself  to  sleep.  I  opened  the  volume 
as  soon  as  I  had  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  in 
stantly  flung  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  It  was 
Goudon's  "  History  of  Monsters  "  —  a  curious  French 
work,  which  I  had  lately  imported  from  Paris,  but  which, 
in  the  state  of  mind  I  had  then  reached,  was  anything 
but  an  agreeable  companion.  I  resolved  to  go  to  sleep 
at  once  ;  so,  turning  down  my  gas  until  nothing  but  a 
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little  blue  point  of  light  glimmered  on  the  top  of  tin 
tube,  I  composed  myself  to  rest. 

The  room  was  in  total  darkness.  The  atom  of  ga 
that  still  remained  lighted  did  not  illuminate  a  distana 
of  three  inches  round  the  burner.  I  desperately  drev 
my  arm  across  my  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  even  the  dark 
ness,  and  tried  to  think  of  nothing.  It  was  in  vain 
The  confounded  themes  touched  on  by  Hammond  ii 
the  garden  kept  obtruding  themselves  on  my  brain 
I  battled  against  them.  I  erected  ramparts  of  would 
be  blankness  of  intellect  to  keep  them  out.  They  stil 
crowded  upon  me.  While  I  was  lying  still  as  a  corpse 
hoping  that  by  a  perfect  physical  inaction  I  shoulc 
hasten  mental  repose,  an  awful  incident  occurred 
A  Something  dropped,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  ceiling 
plumb  upon  my  chest,  and  the  next  instant  I  felt  tw( 
bony  hands  encircling  my  throat,  endeavoring  t( 
choke  me. 

I  am  no  coward,  and  am  possessed  of  considerabl< 
physical  strength.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  in 
stead  of  stunning  me,  strung  every  nerve  to  its  highest  ten 
sion.  My  body  acted  from  instinct,  before  my  brain  hac 
time  to  realize  the  terrors  of  my  position.  In  an  in 
stant  I  wound  two  muscular  arms  around  the  creature 
and  squeezed  it,  with  all  the  strength  of  despair,  agains 
my  chest.  In  a  few  seconds  the  bony  hands  that  hac 
fastened  on  my  throat  loosened  their  hold,  and  I  was 
free  to  breathe  once  more.  Then  commenced  a  struggle 
of  awful  intensity.  Immersed  in  the  most  profound 
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darkness,  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Thing  by 
which  I  was  so  suddenly  attacked,  finding  my  grasp 
slipping  every  moment,  by  reason,  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
the  entire  nakedness  of  my  assailant,  bitten  with  sharp 
teeth  in  the  shoulder,  neck,  and  chest,  having  every 
moment  to  protect  my  throat  against  a  pair  of  sinewy, 
agile  hands,  which  my  utmost  efforts  could  not  con 
fine —  these  were  a  combination  of  circumstances  to 
combat  which  required  all  the  strength  and  skill  and 
courage  that  I  possessed. 

At  last,  after  a  silent,  deadly,  exhausting  struggle,  I 
got  my  assailant  under  by  a  series  of  incredible  efforts 
of  strength.  .  Once  pinned,  with  my  knee  on  what  I 
made  out  to  be  its  chest,  I  knew  that  I  was  victor.  I 
rested  for  a  moment  to  breathe.  I  heard  the  creature 
beneath  me  panting  in  the  darkness,  and  felt  the  violent 
throbbing  of  a  heart.  It  was  apparently  as  exhausted 
as  I  was ;  that  was  one  comfort.  At  this  moment  I 
remembered  that  I  usually  placed  under  my  pillow,  be 
fore  going  to  bed,  a  large  yellow  silk  pocket-handker 
chief,  for  use  during  the  night.  I  felt  for  it  instantly  ; 
it  was  there.  In  a  few  seconds  more  I  had,  after  a 
fashion,  pinioned  the  creature's  arms. 

I  now  felt  tolerably  secure.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  but  to  turn  on  the  gas,  and,  having 
first  seen  what  my  midnight  assailant  was  like,  arouse 
the  household.  I  will  confess  to  being  actuated  by  a 
certain  pride  in  not  giving  the  alarm  before  ;  I  wished 
to  make  the  capture  alone  and  unaided. 
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Never  losing  my  hold  for  an  instant,  I  slipped  from 
the  bed  to  the  floor,  dragging  my  captive  with  me.  I 
had  but  a  few  steps  to  make  to  reach  the  gas-burner ; 
these  I  made  with  the  greatest  caution,  holding  the 
creature  in  a  grip  like  a  vice.  At  last  I  got  within 
arm's  length  of  the  tiny  speck  of  blue  light  which  told 
me  where  the  gas-burner  lay.  Quick  as  lightning  I 
released  my  grasp  with  one  hand  and  let  on  the  full 
flood  of  light.  Then  I  turned  to  look  at  my  captive. 

I  cannot  even  attempt  to  give  any  definition  of  my 
sensations  the  instant  after  I  turned  on  the  gas.  I  sup 
pose  I  must  have  shrieked  with  terror,  for  in  less  than 
a  minute  afterward  my  room  was  crowded  with  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  I  shudder  now  as  I  think  of 
that  awful  moment.  I  saw  nothing!  Yes;  I  had 
one  arm  firmly  clasped  round  a  breathing,  panting,  cor 
poreal  shape,  my  other  hand  gripped  with  all  its  strength 
a  throat  as  warm,  and  apparently  fleshly,  as  my  own ; 
and  yet,  with  this  living  substance  in  my  grasp,  with  its 
body  pressed  against  my  own,  and  all  in  the  bright 
glare  of  a  large  jet  of  gas,  I  absolutely  beheld  nothing ! 
Not  even  an  outline,  —  a  vapor  ! 

I  do  not,  even  at  this  hour,  realize  the  situation  in 
which  I  found  myself.  I  cannot  recall  the  astounding 
incident  thoroughly.  Imagination  in  vain  tries  to 
compass  the  awful  paradox. 

It  breathed.  I  felt  its  warm  breath  upon  my  cheek. 
It  struggled  fiercely.  It  had  hands.  They  clutched 
me.  Its  skin  was  smooth,  like  my  own.  There  it  lay, 
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pressed  close  up  against  me,  solid  as  stone,  —  and  yet 
utterly  invisible  ! 

I  wonder  that  I  did  not  faint  or  go  mad  on  the  in 
stant.  Some  wonderful  instinct  must  have  sustained 
me ;  for,  absolutely,  in  place  of  loosening  my  hold  on 
the  terrible  Enigma,  I  seemed  to  gain  an  additional 
strength  in  my  moment  of  horror,  and  tightened  my 
grasp  with  such  wonderful  force  that  I  felt  the  creature 
shivering  with  agony. 

Just  then  Hammond  entered  my  room  at  the  head 
of  the  household.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  my  face  — 
which,  I  suppose  must  have  been  an  awful  sight  to 
look  at  —  he  hastened  forward,  crying,  "  Great  heaven, 
Harry  !  what  has  happened?" 

"  Hammond  !  Hammond  !  "  I  cried,  "  come  here. 
Oh  !  this  is  awful !  I  have  been  attacked  in  bed  by 
something  or  other,  which  I  have  hold  of;  but  I  can't 
see  it  —  I  can't  see  it !  " 

Hammond,  doubtless  struck  by  the  unfeigned  horror 
expressed  in  my  countenance,  made  one  or  two  steps 
forward  with  an  anxious  yet  puzzled  expression.  A  very 
audible  titter  burst  from  the  remainder  of  my  visitors. 
This  suppressed  laughter  made  me  furious.  To  laugh 
at  a  human  being  in  my  position  !  It  was  the  worst 
species  of  cruelty.  Now,  I  can  understand  why  the 
appearance  of  a  man  struggling  violently,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  an  airy  nothing,  and  calling  for  assistance 
against  a  vision,  should  have  appeared  ludicrous.  Then, 
so  great  was  my  rage  against  the  mocking  crowd  that 
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had  I  the  power  I  would  have  stricken  them  dead  where 
they  stood. 

"  Hammond  !  Hammond  !  "  I  cried  again,  despair 
ingly,  "  for  God's  sake  come  to  me.  I  can  hold  the  — 
the  Thing  but  a  short  while  longer.  It  is  overpowering 
me.  Help  me  !  Help  me  !" 

"  Harry,"  whispered  Hammond,  approaching  me, 
"  you  have  been  smoking  too  much  opium." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Hammond,  that  this  is  no  vision," 
I  answered,  in  the  same  low  tone.  "  Don't  you  see  how 
it  shakes  my  whole  frame  with  its  struggles?  If 
you  don't  believe  me,  convince  yourself.  Feel  it,  — 
touch  it." 

Hammond  advanced  and  laid  his  hand  in  the  spot  I 
indicated.  A  wild  cry  of  horror  burst  from  him.  He 
had  felt  it ! 

In  a  moment  he  had  discovered  somewhere  in  my 
room  a  long  piece  of  cord,  and  was  the  next  instant 
winding  it  and  knotting  it  about  the  body  of  the  unseen 
being  that  I  clasped  in  my  arms. 

"  Harry,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  agitated  voice,  for, 
though  he  preserved  his  presence  of  mind,  he  was 
deeply  moved,  "  Harry,  it's  all  safe  now.  You  may 
let  go,  old  fellow,  if  you're  tired.  The  Thing  can't 
move." 

I  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  I  gladly  loosed  my 
hold. 

Hammond  stood  holding  the  ends  of  the  cord  that 
bound  the  Invisible,  twisted  round  his  hand,  while  be- 
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fore  him,  self-supporting  as  it  were,  he  beheld  a  rope 
laced  and  interlaced,  and  stretching  tightly  round  a 
vacant  space.  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  thoroughly 
stricken  with  awe.  Nevertheless  his  face  expressed  all 
the  courage  and  determination  which  I  knew  him  to 
possess.  His  lips,  although  white,  were  set  firmly,  and 
one  could  perceive  at  a  glance  that,  although  stricken 
\\ith  fear,  he  was  not  daunted. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  among  the  guests  of  the 
house  who  were  witnesses  of  this  extraordinary  scene  be 
tween  Hammond  and  myself — who  beheld  the  panto 
mime  of  binding  this  struggling  Something, — who  be 
held  me  almost  sinking  from  physical  exhaustion  when 
my  task  of  jailer  was  over  —  the  confusion  and  terror 
that  took  possession  of  the  bystanders,  when  they  saw 
all  this,  was  beyond  description.  The  weaker  ones  fled 
from  the  apartment.  The  few  who  remained  clustered 
near.the  door,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  approach 
Hammond  and  his  Charge.  Still  incredulity  broke  out 
through  their  terror.  They  had  not  the  courage  to 
satisfy  themselves,  and  yet  they  doubted.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  begged  of  some  of  the  men  to  come  near 
and  convince  themselves  by  touch  of  the  existence  in 
that  room  of  a  living  being  which  was  invisible.  They 
were  incredulous,  but  did  not  dare  to  undeceive  them 
selves.  How  could  a  solid,  living,  breathing  body  be 
invisible,  they  asked.  My  reply  was  this.  I  gave  a 
sign  to  Hammond,  and  both  of  us  —  conquering  our 
fearful  repugnance  to  touch  the  invisible  creature  — 
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lifted  it  from  the  ground,  manacled  as  it  was,  and  took 
it  to  my  bed.  Its  weight  was  about  that  of  a  boy  of 
fourteen. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  I  said,  as  Hammond  and  myself 
held  the  creature  suspended  over  the  bed, "  I  can  give 
you  self-evident  proof  that  here  is  a  solid,  ponderable 
body  which,  nevertheless,  you  cannot  see.  Be  good 
enough  to  watch  the  surface  of  the  bed  attentively." 

I  was  astonished  at  my  own  courage  in  treating  this 
strange  event  so  calmly  ;  but  I  had  recovered  from  my 
first  terror,  and  felt  a  sort  of  scientific  pride  in  the 
affair,  which  dominated  every  other  feeling. 

The  eyes  of  the  bystanders  were  immediately  fixed 
on  my  bed.  At  a  given  signal  Hammond  and  I  let  the 
creature  fall.  There  was  the  dull  sound  of  a  heavy 
body  alighting  on  a  soft  mass.  The  timbers  of  the 
bed  creaked.  A  deep  impression  marked  itself  dis 
tinctly  on  the  pillow,  and  on  the  bed  itself.  The  crewd 
who  witnessed  this  gave  a  sort  of  low,  universal  cry,  and 
rushed  from  the  room.  Hammond  and  I  were  left 
alone  with  our  Mystery. 

We  remained  silent  for  some  time,  listening  to  the 
low,  irregular  breathing  of  the  creature  on  the  bed,  and 
watching  the  rustle  of  the  bedclothes  as  it  impotently 
struggled  to  free  itself  from  confinement.  Then  Ham 
mond  spoke. 

"  Harry,  this  is  awful." 

"  Ay,  awful." 

"  But  not  unaccountable." 
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"Not  unaccountable  !  What  do  you  mean?  Such 
a  thing  has  never  occurred  since  the  birth  of  the  world. 
I  know  not  what  to  think,  Hammond.  God  grant  that 
I  am  not  mad,  and  that  this  is  not  an  insane  fantasy  !  " 

"  Let  us  reason  a  little,  Harry.  Here  is  a  solid 
body  which  we  touch,  but  which  we  cannot  see.  The 
fact  is  so  unusual  that  it  strikes  us  with  terror.  Is  there 
no  parallel,  though,  for  such  a  phenomenon  ?  Take  a 
piece  of  pure  glass.  It  is  tangible  and  transparent. 
A  certain  chemical  coarseness  is  all  that  prevents  its 
being  so  entirely  transparent  as  to  be  totally  invisible. 
It  is  not  theoretically  impossible,  mind  you,  to  make  a 
glass  which  shall  not  reflect  a  single  ray  of  light  —  a 
glass  so  pure  and  homogeneous  in  its  atoms  that  the 
rays  from  the  sun  shall  pass  through  it  as  they  do  through 
the  air,  refracted  but  not  reflected.  We  do  not  see 
the  air,  and  yet  we  feel  it." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Hammond,  but  these  are  inani 
mate  substances.  Glass  does  not  breathe,  air  does  not 
breathe.  -This  thing  has  a  heart  that  palpitates,  —  a 
will  that  moves  it, — lungs  that  play,  and  inspire  and 
respire." 

"  You  forget  the  strange  phenomena  of  which  we 
have  so  often  heard  of  late,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
gravely.  "  At  the  meetings  called  '  spirit  circles/  in 
visible  hands  have  been  thrust  into  the  hands  of  those 
persons  around  the  table  —  warm,  fleshly  hands  that 
seemed  to  pulsate  with  mortal  life." 

"  What?     Do  you  think,  then,  that  this  thing  is  —  " 
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"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  was  the  solemn  reply/ 
"but  please  the  gods  I  will,  with  your  assistance 
thoroughly  investigate  it." 

We  watched  together,  smoking  many  pipes,  all  nigh* 
long,  by  the  bedside  of  the  unearthly  being  that  tossed 
and  panted  until  it  was  apparently  wearied  out.  Then, 
we  learned  by  the  low,  regular  breathing  that  it  slept. 

The  next  morning  the  house  was  all  astir.  Thr 
boarders  congregated  on  the  landing  outside  my  room, 
and  Hammond  and  myself  were  lions.  We  had  to 
answer  a  thousand  questions  as  to  the  state  of  our 
extraordinary  prisoner,  for  as  yet  not  one  person  in  the 
house  except  ourselves  could  be  induced  to  set  foot  in 
the  apartment. 

The  creature  was  awake.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
convulsive  manner  in  which  the  bedclothes  were  moved 
in  its  efforts  to  escape.  There  was  something  truly 
terrible  in  beholding,  as  it  were,  those  second-hand 
indications  of  the  terrible  writhings  and  agonized 
struggles  for  liberty  which  themselves  were  invisible. 

Hammond  and  myself  had  racked  our  brains  during 
the  long  night  to  discover  some  means  by  which  we 
might  realize  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the 
Enigma.  As  well  as  we  could  make  out  by  passing 
our  hands  over  the  creature's  form,  its  outlines  and 
lineaments  were  human.  There  was  a  mouth ;  a  round, 
smooth  head  without  hair  ;  a  nose,  which,  however,  was 
little  elevated  above  the  cheeks ;  and  its  hands  and  feet 
felt  like  those  of  a  boy.  At  first  we  thought  of  placing 
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the  being  on  a  smooth  surface  and  tracing  its  outline 
with  chalk,  as  shoemakers  trace  the  outline  of  the 
foot.  This  plan  was  given  up  as  being  of  no  value. 
Such  an  outline  would  give  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
conformation. 

A  happy  thought  struck  me.  We  would  take  a  cast  of 
it  in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  would  give  us  the  solid  figure, 
and  satisfy  all  our  wishes.  But  how  to  do  it  ?  The 
movements  of  the  creature  would  disturb  the  setting 
of  the  plastic  covering,  and  distort  the  mould.  Another 
thought.  Why  not  give  it  chloroform?  It  had  re 
spiratory  organs  —  that  was  evident  by  its  breathing. 
Once  reduced  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  we  could  do 

with  it  what  we  would.     Doctor  X was  sent  for ; 

and  after  the  worthy  physican  had  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  of  amazement,  he  proceeded  to  administer 
the  chloroform.  In  three  minutes  afterward  we  were 
enabled  to  remove  the  fetters  from  the  creature's  body, 
and  a  well-known  modeller  of  this  city  was  busily  en 
gaged  in  covering  the  invisible  form  with  the  moist  clay. 
In  five  minutes  more  we  had  a  mould,  and  before 
evening  a  rough  facsimile  of  the  Mystery.  It  was 
shaped  like  a  man,  —  distorted,  uncouth,  and  horrible, 
but  still  a  man.  It  was  small,  not  over  four  feet  and 
some  inches  in  height,  and  its  limbs  revealed  a 
muscular  development  that  was  unparalleled.  Its  face 
surpassed  in  hideousness  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 
Gustave  Dore" ,  or  Callot,  or  Tony  Johannot,  never  con 
ceived  anything  so  horrible.  There  is  a  face  in  one 
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of  the  latter's  illustrations  to  "  Un  Voyage  ou  ilvous 
plaira"  which  somewhat  approaches  the  countenance 
of  this  creature,  but  does  not  equal  it.  It  was  the 
physiognomy  of  what  I  should  have  fancied  a  ghoul  to 
be.  It  looked  as  if  it  was  capable  of  feeding  on  human 
flesh. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  bound  every  one 
in  the  house  to  secrecy,  it  became  a  question,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  our  Enigma?  It  was  impossible 
that  we  should  keep  such  a  horror  in  our  house ;  it 
was  equally  impossible  that  such  an  awful  being  should 
be  let  loose  upon  the  world.  I  confess  that  I  would  have 
gladly  voted  for  the  creature's  destruction.  But  who 
would  shoulder  the  responsibility  ?  Who  would  under 
take  the  execution  of  this  horrible  semblance  of  a  human 
being?  Day  after  day  this  question  was  deliberated 
gravely.  The  boarders  all  left  the  house.  Mrs.  Moffat 
was  in  despair,  and  threatened  Hammond  and  myself 
with  all  sorts  of  legal  penalties  if  we  did  not  remove 
the  Horror.  Our  answer  was,  "  We  will  go  if  you  like, 
but  we  decline  taking  this  creature  with  us.  Remove 
it  yourself  if  you  please.  It  appeared  in  your  house. 
On  you  the  responsibility  rests."  To  this  there  was,  of 
course,  no  answer.  Mrs.  Moffat  could  not  obtain  for 
love  or  money  a  person  who  would  even  approach  the 
Mystery. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  transaction  was  that  we 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  creature  habitually  fed 
on.  Everything  in  the  way  of  nutriment  that  we  could 
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think  of  was  placed  before  it,  but  was  never  touched. 
It  was  awful  to  stand  by,  day  after  day,  and  see  the 
clothes  toss,  and  hear  the  hard  breathing,  and  know 
that  it  was  starving. 

Ten,  twelve  days,  a  fortnight  passed,  and  it  still  lived. 
The  pulsations  of  the  heart,  however,  were  daily  grow 
ing  fainter,  and  had  now  nearly  ceased  altogether.  It 
was  evident  that  the  creature  was  dying  for  want  of 
sustenance.  While  this  terrible  life-struggle  was  go 
ing  on,  I  felt  miserable.  I  could  not  sleep  of  nights. 
Horrible  as  the  creature  was,  it  was  pitiful  to  think  of 
the  pangs  it  was  suffering. 

At  last  it  died.  Hammond  and  I  found  it  cold  and 
stiff  one  morning  in  the  bed.  The  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat,  the  lungs  to  inspire.  We  hastened  to  bury  it 
in  the  garden.  It  was  a  strange  funeral,  the  dropping 
of  that  viewless  corpse  into  the  damp  hole.  The  cast 

of  its  form  I  gave  to  Doctor  X ,  who  keeps  it  in 

his  museum  in  Tenth  Street. 

As  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey  from  which  I  may 
not  return,  I  have  drawn  up  this  narrative  of  an  event 
the  most  singular  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 

NOTE.  —  It  is  rumored  that  the  proprietors  of  a  well-known 

museum  in  this  city  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  X 

to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  singular  cast  which  Mr.  Escott  de 
posited  with  him.  So  extraordinary  a  history  cannot  fail  to  at 
tract  universal  attention. 


THE    MAN    WITHOUT   A 
COUNTRY 

BY   EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A 
COUNTRY 

I  SUPPOSE  that  very  few  casual  readers  of  the  New 
York  Herald  of  August  i3th  observed,  in  an  obscure 
corner,  among  the  "  Deaths,"  the  announcement, 

"  NOLAN.  Died,  on  board  U.  S.  Corvette  Levant, 
Lat.  2°  n'  S.,  Long.  131°  W.,  on  the  nth  of  May, 
Philip  Nolan." 

I  happened  to  observe  it,  because  I  was  stranded  at 
the  old  Mission-House  in  Mackinac,  waiting  for  a 
Lake  Superior  steamer  which  did  not  choose  to  come, 
and  I  was  devouring,  to  the  very  stubble,  all  the 
current  literature  I  could  get  hold  of,  even  down  to 
the  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  Herald.  My  mem 
ory  for  names  and  people  is  good,  and  the  reader  will 
see,  as  he  goes  on,  that  I  had  reason  enough  to  re 
member  Philip  Nolan.  There  are  hundreds  of  readers 
who  would  have  paused  at  that  announcement,  if  the 
officer  of  the  Levant  who  reported  it  had  chosen  to 
make  it  thus:  "  Died,  May  nth,  'The  Man  without 
a  Country.'  "  For  it  was  as  "  The  Man  without  a 
Country"  that  poor  Philip  Nolan  had  generally  been 
known  by  the  officers  who  had  him  in  charge  during 
311 
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some  fifty  years,  as,  indeed,  by  all  the  men  who  sailed 
under  them.  I  dare  say  there  is  many  a  man  who 
has  taken  wine  with  him  once  a  fortnight,  in  a  three 
years'  cruise,  who  never  knew  that  his  name  was 
"  Nolan/'  or  whether  the  poor  wretch  had  any  name 
at  all. 

There  can  now  be  no  possible  harm  in  telling  this 
poor  creature's  story.  Reason  enough  there  has  been 
till  now,  ever  since  Madison's  Administration  went 
out  in  1817,  for  very  strict  secrecy,  the  secrecy  of 
honor  itself,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  who 
have  had  Nolan  in  successive  charge.  And  certainly 
it  speaks  well  for  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession 
and  the  personal  honor  of  its  members,  that  to  the 
press  this  man's  story  has  been  wholly  unknown, — 
and,  I  think,  to  the  country  at  large  also.  I  have 
reason  to  think,  from  some  investigations  I  made  in 
the  Naval  Archives  when  I  was  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Construction,  that  every  official  report  relating  to 
him  was  burned  when  Ross  burned  the  public  build 
ings  at  Washington.  One  of  the  Tuckers,  or  possibly 
one  of  the  Watsons,  had  Nolan  in  charge  at  the  end 
of  the  war ;  and  when,  on  returning  from  his  cruise,  he 
reported  at  Washington  to  one  of  the  Crowninshields, 
—  who  was  in  the  Navy  Department  when  he  came 
home,  —  he  found  that  the  Department  ignored  the 
whole  business.  Whether  they  really  knew  nothing 
about  it,  or  whether  it  was  a  Non  mi  ricordo,  deter 
mined  on  as  a  piece  of  policy,  I  do  not  know.  But 
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this  I  do  know,  that  since  1817,  and  possibly  before, 
no  naval  officer  has  mentioned  Nolan  in  his  report 
of  a  cruise. 

But,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  need  for  secrecy  any  longer. 
And  now  the  poor  creature  is  dead,  it  seems  to  me 
worth  while  to  tell  a  little  of  his  story,  byway  of  show 
ing  young  Americans  of  to-day  what  it  is  to  be 

A   MAN   WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY. 

PHILIP  NOLAN  was  as  fine  a  young  officer  as  there 
was  in  the  "  Legion  of  the  West,"  as  the  Western 
division  of  our  army  was  then  called.  When  Aaron 
Burr  made  his  first  dashing  expedition  down  to  New 
Orleans  in  1805,  at  Fort  Massac,  or  somewhere  above 
on  the  river,  he  met,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it,  this 
gay,  dashing,  bright  young  fellow,  at  some  dinner 
party,  I  think.  Burr  marked  him,  talked  to  him, 
walked  with  him,  took  him  a  day  or  two's  voyage  in 
his  flat-boat,  and,  in  short,  fascinated  him.  For  the 
next  year  barrack-life  was  very  tame  to  poor  Nolan. 
He  occasionally  availed  of  the  permission  the  great  man 
had  given  him  to  write  to  him.  Long,  high-worded, 
stilted  letters  the  poor  boy  wrote  and  rewrote  and 
copied.  But  never  a  line  did  he  have  in  reply  from 
the  gay  deceiver.  The  other  boys  in  the  garrison 
sneered  at  him,  because  he  sacrificed  in  this  unrequited 
affection  for  a  politician  the  time  which  they  devoted 
to  Monongahela,  sledge,  and  high-low-jack.  Bourbon, 
euchre,  and  poker  were  still  unknown.  But  one  day 
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Nolan  had  his  revenge.  This  time  Burr  came  down 
the  river,  not  as  an  attorney  seeking  a  place  for  his 
office,  but  as  a  disguised  conqueror.  He  had  defeated 
I  know  not  how  many  district  attorneys  ;  he  had  dined 
at  I  know  not  how  many  public  dinners ;  he  had  been 
heralded  in  I  know  not  how  many  Weekly  Arguses ; 
and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  an  army  behind  him 
and  an  empire  before  him.  It  was  a  great  day 
—  his  arrival  —  to  poor  Nolan.  Burr  had  not  been 
at  the  fort  an  hour  before  he  sent  for  him.  That 
evening  he  asked  Nolan  to  take  him  out  in  his  skiff,  to 
show  him  a  cane-brake  or  a  cottonwood  tree,  as  he 
said, —  really  to  seduce  him;  and  by  the  time  the  sail 
was  over,  Nolan  was  enlisted  body  and  soul.  From 
that  time,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  it,  he  lived  as 
"  A  Man  without  a  Country." 

What  Burr  meant  to  do  I  know  no  more  than  you, 
dear  reader.  It  is  none  of  our  business  just  now. 
Only,  when  the  grand  catastrophe  came,  and  Jefferson 
and  the  House  of  Virginia  of  that  day  undertook  to 
break  on  the  wheel  all  the  possible  Clarences  of  the 
then  House  of  York,  by  the  great  treason-trial  at  Rich 
mond,  some  of  the  lesser  fry  in  that  distant  Mis 
sissippi  Valley,  which  was  farther  from  us  than  Puget's 
Sound  is  to-day,  introduced  the  like  novelty  on  their 
provincial  stage,  and,  to  while  away  the  monotony 
of  the  summer  at  Fort  Adams,  got  up,  for  spectacles,  a 
string  of  court-martials  on  the  officers  there.  One  and 
another  of  the  colonels  and  majors  were  tried,  and, 
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to  fill  out  the  list,  little  Nolan,  against  whom,  Heaven 
knows,  there  was  evidence  enough,  —  that  he  was  sick 
of  the  service,  had  been  willing  to  be  false  to  it,  and 
would  have  obeyed  any  order  to  march  any  whither 
with  any  one  who  should  follow  him,  had  the  order 
only  been  signed,  "By  command  of  His  Exc.  A.  Burr." 
The  courts  dragged  on.  The  big  flies  escaped, — 
rightly  for  all  I  know.  Nolan  was  proved  guilty  enough, 
as  I  say ;  yet  you  and  I  would  never  have  heard  of 
him,  reader,  but  that,  when  the  president  of  the  court 
asked  him  at  the  close,  whether  he  wished  to  say  any 
thing  to  show  that  he  had  always  been  faithful  to  the 
United  States,  he  cried  out,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  :  — 

"D — n  the  United  States  !  I  wish  I  may  never  hear 
of  the  United  States  again  !  " 

I  suppose  he  did  not  know  how  the  words  shocked 
old  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  holding  the  court.  Half 
the  officers  who  sat  in  it  had  served  through  the  Revo 
lution,  and  their  lives,  not  to  say  their  necks,  had  been 
risked  for  the  very  idea  which  he  so  cavalierly  cursed 
in  his  madness.  He,  on  his  part,  had  grown  up  in  the 
West  of  those  days,  in  the  midst  of  "  Spanish  plot," 
"Orleans  plot,"  and  all  the  rest.  He  had  been  edu 
cated  on  a  plantation,  where  the  finest  company  was  a 
Spanish  officer  or  a  French  merchant  from  Orleans. 
His  education,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  perfected  in 
commercial  expeditions  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  I  think  he 
told  me  his  father  once  hired  an  Englishman  to  be  a 
private  tutor  for  a  winter  on  the  plantation.  He  had 
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spent  half  his  youth  with  an  older  brother,  hunting 
horses  in  Texas  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  him  "  United  States  " 
was  scarcely  a  reality.  Yet  he  had  been  fed  by  "  United 
States  "  for  all  the  years  since  he  had  been  in  the  army. 
He  had  sworn  on  his  faith  as  a  Christian  to  be  true  to 
"United  States."  It  was  "United  States  "which  gave  him 
the  uniform  he  wore,  and  the  sword  by  his  side.  Nay,  my 
poor  Nolan,  it  was  only  because  "  United  States  "  had 
picked  you  out  first  as  one  of  her  own  confidential  men 
of  honor,  that  "A.  Burr"  cared  for  you  a  straw  more 
than  for  the  flat-boat  men  who  sailed  his  ark  for  him. 
I  do  not  excuse  Nolan ;  I  only  explain  to  the  reader 
why  he  damned  his  country,  and  wished  he  might  never 
hear  her  name  again. 

He  never  did  hear  her  name  but  once  again.  From 
that  moment,  September  23,  1807,  till  the  day  he  died, 
May  n,  1863,  he  never  heard  her  name  again.  For 
that  half-century  and  more  he  was  a  man  without  a 
country. 

Old  Morgan,  as  I  said,  was  terribly  shocked.  If 
Nolan  had  compared  George  Washington  to  Benedict 
Arnold,  or  had  cried,  "  God  save  King  George,"  Mor 
gan  would  not  have  felt  worse.  He  called  the  court 
into  his  private  room,  and  returned  in  fifteen  minutes, 
with  a  face  like  a  sheet,  to  say,  — 

"Prisoner,  hear  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  The 
Court  decides,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President, 
that  you  never  hear  the  name  of  the  United  States 
again." 
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Nolan  laughed.  But  nobody  else  laughed.  Old 
Morgan  was  too  solemn,  and  the  whole  room  was 
hushed  dead  as  night  for  a  minute.  Even  Nolan  lost 
his  swagger  in  a  moment.  Then  Morgan  added  :  "  Mr. 
Marshal,  take  the  prisoner  to  Orleans  in  an  armed  boat, 
and  deliver  him  to  the  naval  commander  there." 

The  marshal  gave  his  orders,  and  the  prisoner  was 
taken  out  of  court. 

"  Mr.  Marshal,"  continued  old  Morgan,  "  see  that 
no  one  mentions  the  United  States  to  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Marshal,  make  my  respects  to  Lieutenant  Mitchell 
at  Orleans,  and  request  him  to  order  that  no  one  shall 
mention  the  United  States  to  the  prisoner  while  he  is 
on  board  ship.  You  will  receive  your  written  orders 
from  the  officer  on  duty  here  this  evening.  The  court 
is  adjourned  without  day." 

I  have  always  supposed  that  Colonel  Morgan  himself 
took  the  proceedings  of  the  court  to  Washington  City, 
and  explained  them  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  President  approved  them,  —  certain,  that  is, 
if  I  may  believe  the  men  who  say  they  have  seen  his 
signature.  Before  the  Nautilus  got  round  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast  with  the  pris 
oner  on  board,  the  sentence  had  been  approved,  and 
he  was  a  man  without  a  country. 

The  plan  then  adopted  was  substantially  the  same 
which  was  necessarily  followed  ever  after.  Perhaps  it 
was  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  sending  him  by  water 
from  Fort  Adams  and  Orleans.  The  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  —  it  must  have  been  the  first  Crowninshield, 
though  he  is  a  man  I  do  not  remember — was  re 
quested  to  put  Nolan  on  board  a  government  vessel 
bound  on  a  long  cruise,  and  to  direct  that  he 
should  be  only  so  far  confined  there  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  country. 
We  had  few  long  cruises  then,  and  the  navy  was 
very  much  out  of  favor;  and  as  almost  all  of  this 
story  is  traditional,  as  I  have  explained,  I  do  not 
know  certainly  what  his  first  cruise  was.  But  the 
commander  to  whom  he  was  intrusted  —  perhaps 
it  was  Tingey  or  Shaw,  though  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  younger  men,  —  we  are  all  old  enough  now  —  regu 
lated  the  etiquette  and  the  precautions  of  the  affair, 
and  according  to  his  scheme  they  were  carried  out,  I 
suppose,  till  Nolan  died. 

When  I  was  second  officer  of  the  Intrepid,  some 
thirty  years  after,  I  saw  the  original  paper  of  instruc 
tions.  I  have  been  sorry  ever  since  that  I  did  not 
copy  the  whole  of  it.  It  ran,  however,  much  in  this 
way :  — 

"  WASHINGTON,"  (with  the  date,  which  must 

have  been  late  in  1807). 

"  SIR,  —  You  will  receive  from  Lt.  Neale  the  person 
of  Philip  Nolan,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

"  This  person  on  his  trial  by  court-martial  expressed 
with  an  oath  the  wish  that  he  might  '  never  hear  of  the 
United  States  again.' 
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"The  court  sentenced  him  to  have  his  wish  ful 
filled. 

<4  For  the  present,  the  execution  of  the  order  is  in 
trusted  by  the  President  to  this  department. 

"  You  will  take  the  prisoner  on  board  your  ship,  and 
keep  him  there  with  such  precautions  as  shall  prevent 
his  escape. 

"  You  will  provide  him  with  such  quarters,  rations, 
and  clothing  as  would  be  proper  for  an  officer  of  his 
late  rank,  if  he  were  a  passenger  on  your  vessel  on  the 
business  of  his  Government. 

"  The  gentlemen  on  board  will  make  any  arrange 
ments  agreeable  to  themselves  regarding  his  society. 
He  is  to  be  exposed  to  no  indignity  of  any  kind,  nor 
is  he  ever  unnecessarily  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  a 
prisoner. 

"  But  under  no  circumstances  is  he  ever  to  hear  of 
his  country  or  to  see  any  information  regarding  it ; 
and  you  will  specially  caution  all  the  officers  under 
your  command  to  take  care  that,  in  the  various  indul 
gences  which  may  be  granted,  this  rule,  in  which  his 
punishment  is  involved,  shall  not  be  broken. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  he  shall 
never  again  see  the  country  which  he  has  disowned. 
Before  the  end  of  your  cruise  you  will  receive  orders 
which  will  give  effect  to  this  intention. 
"  Resp'y  yours, 

"  W.  SOUTHARD,  for  the 

" Sec y  oj  the  Navy." 
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If  I  had  only  preserved  the  whole  of  this  paper, 
there  would  be  no  break  in  the  beginning  of  my 
sketch  of  this  story.  For  Captain  Shaw,  if  it  was  he, 
handed  it  to  his  successor  in  the  charge,  and  he  to  his, 
and  I  suppose  the  commander  of  the  Levant  has  it 
to-day  as  his  authority  for  keeping  this  man  in  this 
mild  custody. 

The  rule  adopted  on  board  the  ships  on  which  I 
have  met  "  The  Man  without  a  Country  "  was,  I  think, 
transmitted  from  the  beginning.  No  mess  liked  to 
have  him  permanently,  because  his  presence  cut  off  all 
talk  of  home  or  of  the  prospect  of  return,  of  politics  or 
letters,  of  peace  or  of  war,  —  cut  off  more  than  half  the 
talk  men  like  to  have  at  sea.  But  it  was  always 
thought  too  hard  that  he  should  never  meet  the  rest 
of  us,  except  to  touch  hats,  and  we  finally  sank  into 
one  system.  He  was  not  permitted  to  talk  with  the 
men  unless  an  officer  was  by.  With  officers  he  had 
unrestrained  intercourse,  as  far  as  they  and  he  chose. 
But  he  grew  shy,  though  he  had  favorites  :  I  was  one. 
Then  the  captain  always  asked  him  to  dinner  on  Mon 
day.  Every  mess  in  succession  took  up  the  invitation 
in  its  turn.  According  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  you 
had  him  at  your  mess  more  or  less  often  at  dinner. 
His  breakfast  he  ate  in  his  own  state-room,  —  he  al 
ways  had  a  state-room,  —  which  was  where  a  sentinel, 
or  somebody  on  the  watch,  could  see  the  door.  And 
whatever  else  he  ate  or  drank  he  ate  or  drank  alone. 
Sometimes,  when  the  marines  or  sailors  had  any 
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special  jollification,  they  were  permitted  to  invite 
"  Plain-Buttons,"  as  they  called  him.  Then  Nolan 
was  sent  with  some  officer,  and  the  men  were  forbid 
den  to  speak  of  home  while  he  was  there.  I  believe 
the  theory  was,  that  the  sight  of  his  punishment  did 
did  them  good.  They  called  him  "  Plain-Buttons," 
because,  while  he  always  chose  to  wear  a  regulation 
army-uniform,  he  was  not  permitted  to  wear  the  army- 
button,  for  the  reason  that  it  bore  either  the  initials  or 
the  insignia  of  the  country  he  had  disowned. 

I  remember,  soon  after  I  joined  the  navy,  I  was 
on  shore  with  some  of  the  older  officers  from  our  ship 
and  from  the  Brandy-wine,  which  we  had  met  at  Alex 
andria..  We  had  leave  to  make  a  party  and  go  up  to 
Cairo  and  the  Pyramids.  As  we  jogged  along  (you 
went  on  donkeys  then)  some  of  the  gentlemen 
(we  boys  called  them  "  Dons, "  but  the  phrase 
was  long  since  changed)  fell  to  talking  about  Nolan, 
and  some  one  told  the  system  which  was  adopted 
from  the  first  about  his  books  and  other  reading.  As 
he  was  almost  never  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  even 
though  the  vessel  lay  in  port  for  months,  his  time, 
at  the  best,  hung  heavy ;  and  everybody  was  per 
mitted  to  lend  him  books,  if  they  were  not  published 
in  America  and  made  no  allusion  to  it.  These  were 
common  enough  in  the  old  days,  when  people  in  the 
other  hemisphere  talked  of  the  United  States  as  little 
as  we  do  of  Paraguay.  He  had  almost  all  the  foreign 
papers  that  came  into  the  ship,  sooner  or  later ;  only 
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somebody  must  go  over  them  first,  and  cut  out  any 
advertisement  or  stray  paragraph  that  alluded  to 
America.  This  was  a  little  cruel  sometimes,  when 
'.he  back  of  what  was  cut  out  might  be  as  innocent  as 
Hesiod.  Right  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Napoleon's  battles, 
or  one  of  Canning's  speeches,  poor  Nolan  would  find  a 
great  hole,  because  on  the  back  of  the  page  of 
that  paper  there  had  been  an  advertisement  of  a 
packet  for  New  York,  or  a  scrap  from  the  President's 
message.  I  say  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
of  this  plan,  which  afterwards  I  had  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  do  with.  I  remember  it,  because 
poor  Phillips,  who  was  of  the  party,  as  soon  as  the 
allusion  to  reading  was  made,  told  a  story  of  some 
thing  which  happened  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
Nolan's  first  voyage ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  I  ever 
knew  of  that  voyage.  They  had  touched  at  the  Cape, 
and  had  done  the  civil  thing  with  the  English  Ad 
miral  and  the  fleet,  and  then,  leaving  for  a  long  cruise 
up  the  Indian  Ocean,  Phillips  had  borrowed  a  lot  of 
English  books  from  an  officer,  which,  in  those  days, 
as  indeed  in  these,  was  quite  a  windfall.  Among 
them,  as  the  Devil  would  order,  was  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  which  they  had  all  of  them  heard  of, 
but  which  most  of  them  had  never  seen.  I  think  it 
could  not  have  been  published  long.  Well,  nobody 
thought  there  could  be  any  risk  of  anything  national 
in  that,  though  Phillips  swore  old  Shaw  had  cut  out 
the  "  Tempest "  from  Shakespeare  before  he  let  Nolan 
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have  it,  because  he  said  "  the  Bermudas  ought  to  be 
ours,  and,  by  Jove,  should  be  one  day."  So  Nolan 
was  permitted  to  join  the  circle  one  afternoon  when 
a  lot  of  them  sat  on  deck  smoking  and  reading  aloud. 
People  do  not  do  such  things  so  often  now,  but  when 
I  was  young  we  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  time  so. 
Well,  so  it  happened  that  in  his  turn,  Nolan  took 
the  book  and  read  to  the  others ;  and  he  read  very 
well,  as  I  know.  Nobody  in  the  circle  knew  a 
line  of  the  poem,  only  it  was  all  magic  and  Border 
chivalry,  and  was  ten  thousand  years  ago.  Poor 
Nolan  read  steadily  through  the  fifth  canto,  stopped 
a  minute  and  drank  something,  and  then  began,  with 
out  a  thought  of  what  was  coming,  — 

"  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said  —  " 

It  seems  impossible  to  us  that  anybody  ever  heard 
this  for  the  first  time  ;  but  all  these  fellows  did  then, 
and  poor  Nolan  himself  went  on,  still  unconsciously 
or  mechanically,  — 

"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !  " 

Then  they  all  saw  something  was  to  pay ;  but  he  ex 
pected  to  get  through,  I  suppose,  turned  a  little  pale, 
but  plunged  on,  — 

"  Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand?  — 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well." 
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By  this  time  the  men  were  all  beside  themselves, 
wishing  there  was  any  way  to  make  him  turn  over  two 
pages  ;  but  he  had  not  quite  presence  of  mind  for  that ; 
he  gagged  a  little,  colored  crimson,  and  staggered  on, 

"For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  these  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self,"  — 

and  here  the  poor  fellow  choked,  could  not  go  on,  but 
started  up,  swung  the  book  into  the  sea,  vanished  into 
his  state-room,  "  and  by  Jove,"  said  Phillips,  "  we  did 
not  see  him  for  two  months  again.  And  I  had  to 
make  up  some  beggarly  story  to  that  English  surgeon 
why  I  did  not  return  his  Walter  Scott  to  him." 

That  story  shows  about  the  time  when  Nolan's  brag 
gadocio  must  have  broken  down.  At  first,  they  said, 
he  took  a  very  high  tone,  considered  his  imprison 
ment  a  mere  farce,  affected  to  enjoy  the  voyage,  and 
all  that ;  but  Phillips  said  that  after  he  came  out  of  his 
state-room  he  never  was  the  same  man  again.  He 
never  read  aloud  again,  unless  it  was  the  Bible  or 
Shakespeare,  or  something  else  he  was  sure  of.  But 
it  was  not  that  merely.  He  never  entered  in  with  the 
other  young  men  exactly  as  a  companion  again. 
He  was  always  shy  afterwards,  when  I  knew  him,  — 
very  seldom  spoke,  unless  he  was  spoken  to,  except  to 
a  very  few  friends.  He  lighted  up  occasionally,  —  I 
remember  late  in  his  life  hearing  him  fairly  eloquent 
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on  something  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  one 
of  Fle"chier's  sermons,  —  but  generally  he  had  the  ner 
vous,  tired  look  of  a  heart-wounded  man. 

When  Captain  Shaw  was  coming  home,  —  if,  as  I  say, 
it  was  Shaw,  —  rather  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  they 
made  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  lay  off  and  on 
for  nearly  a  week.  The  boys  said  the  officers  were  sick 
of  salt-junk,  and  meant  to  have  turtle-soup  before  they 
came  home.  But  after  several  days  the  Warren  came 
to  the  same  rendezvous ;  they  exchanged  signals  ;  she 
sent  to  Phillips  and  these  homeward-bound  men  letters 
and  papers,  and  told  them  she  was  outward  bound,  per 
haps  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  took  poor  Nolan  and 
his  traps  on  the  boat  back  to  try  his  second  cruise.  He 
looked  very  blank  when  he  was  told  to  get  ready  to 
join  her.  He  had  known  enough  of  the  signs  of  the 
sky  to  know  that  till  that  moment  he  was  going  "  home." 
But  this  was  a  distinct  evidence  of  something  he  had 
not  thought  of,  perhaps,  —  that  there  was  no  going 
home  for  him,  even  to  a  prison.  And  this  was  the  first 
of  some  twenty  such  transfers,  which  brought  him 
sooner  or  later  into  half  our  best  vessels,  but  which  kept 
him  all  his  life  at  least  some  hundred  miles  from  the 
country  he  had  hoped  he  might  never  hear  of  again. 

It  may  have  been  on  that  second  cruise  —  it  was 
once  when  he  was  up  the  Mediterranean  —  that  Mrs. 
Graff,  the  celebrated  Southern  beauty  of  those  days, 
danced  with  him.  They  had  been  lying  a  long  time  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  officers  were  very  intimate 
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in  the  English  fleet,  and  there  had  been  great  festiv 
ities,  and  our  men  thought  they  must  give  a  great  bal 
on  board  the  ship.  How  they  ever  did  it  on  board 
the  Warren  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  the  Warren,  or  perhaps  ladies  did  not  take  up  sc 
much  room  as  they  do  now.  They  wanted  to  use 
Nolan's  state-room  for  something,  and  they  hated  tc 
do  it  without  asking  him  to  the  ball ;  so  the  captair 
said  they  might  ask  him,  if  they  would  be  responsible 
that  he  did  not  talk  with  the  wrong  people,  "  who  woulc 
give  him  intelligence."  So  the  dance  went  on,  the 
finest  party  that  had  ever  been  known,  I  dare  say ;  foi 
I  never  heard  of  a  man-of-war  ball  that  was  not.  Foi 
ladies  they  had  the  family  of  the  American  consul,  one 
or  two  travellers  who  had  adventured  so  far,  and  a  nice 
bevy  of  English  girls  and  matrons,  perhaps  Lady  Ham 
ilton  herself. 

Well,  different  officers  relieved  each  other  in  stand 
ing  and  talking  with  Nolan  in  a  friendly  way,  so  as  tc 
be  sure  that  nobody  else  spoke  to  him.  The  dancing 
went  on  with  spirit,  and  after  a  while  even  the  fellow: 
who  took  this  honorary  guard  of  Nolan  ceased  to  fea 
any  contre-temps.  Only  when  some  English  lady — Lad] 
Hamilton,  as  I  said,  perhaps  —  called  for  a  set  oi 
"  American  dances,"  an  odd  thing  happened.  Every 
body  then  danced  contra-dances.  The  black  band 
nothing  loath,  conferred  as  to  what  "American  dances ' 
were,  and  started  off  with  "  Virginia  Reel,"  which  the] 
followed  with  "  Money-Musk,"  which,  in  its  turn  ii 
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those  days,  should  have  been  followed  by  "  The  Old 
Thirteen."  But  just  as  Dick,  the  leader,  tapped  for  his 
fiddles  to  begin,  and  bent  forward,  about  to  say,  in  true 
negro  state,  "  'The  Old  Thirteen,'  gentlemen  and 
ladies  !  "  as  he  had  said,  "  '  Virginny  Reel,'  if  you 
please  ! "  and  "  '  Money-Musk,'  if  you  please  !  "  the 
captain's  boy  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  whispered 
to  him,  and  he  did  not  announce  the  name  of  the 
dance ;  he  merely  bowed,  began  on  the  air,  and  they 
all  fell  to,  —  the  officers  teaching  the  English  girls  the 
figure,  but  not  telling  them  why  it  had  no  name. 

But  that  is  not  the  story  I  started  to  tell.  —  As  the 
dancing  went  on,  Nolan  and  our  fellows  all  got  at  ease, 
as  I  said  —  so  much  so,  that  it  seemed  quite  natural  for 
him  to  bow  to  that  splendid  Mrs.  Graff,  and  say,  — 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  Miss  Rutledge. 
Shall  I  have  the  honor  of  dancing?" 

He  did  it  so  quickly,  that  Shubrick,  who  was  by  him, 
could  not  hinder  him.  She  laughed,  and  said, — 

"I  am  not  Miss  Rutledge  any  longer,  Mr.  Nolan; 
but  I  will  dance  all  the  same,"  just  nodded  to  Shubrick, 
as  if  to  say  he  must  leave  Mr.  Nolan  to  her,  and  led 
him  off  to  the  place  where  the  dance  was  forming. 

Nolan  thought  he  had  got  his  chance.  He  had 
known  her  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  places  had 
met  her,  and  this  was  a  godsend.  You  could  not  talk 
in  contra-dances,  as  you  do  in  cotillons,  or  even  in  the 
pauses  of  waltzing  ;  but  there  were  chances  for  tongues 
and  sounds,  as  well  as  for  eyes  and  blushes.  He  be- 
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gan  with  her  travels,  and  Europe,  and  Vesuvius,  an 
the  French ;  and  then,  when  they  had  worked  dowi 
and  had  that  long  talking-time  at  the  bottom  of  the  se 
he  said  boldly,  —  a  little  pale,  she  said,  as  she  told  m 
the  story,  years  after,  — 

"And  what  do  you  hear  from  home,  Mrs.  Graff? 

And  that  splendid  creature  looked  through  hin 
Jove !  how  she  must  have  looked  through  him  ! 

"  Home  !  !  Mr.  Nolan  !  !  !  I  thought  you  were  th 
man  who  never  wanted  to  hear  of  home  again  !"  an 
she  walked  directly  up  the  deck  to  her  husband,  an 
left  poor  Nolan  alone,  as  he  always  was.  —  He  did  m 
dance  again. 

I  cannot  give  any  history  of  him  in  order  :  nobod 
can  now  :  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  trying  to.  These  at 
the  traditions,  which  I  sort  out,  as  I  believe  then 
from  the  myths  which  have  been  told  about  this  ma 
for  forty  years.  The  lies  that  have  been  told  aboi 
him  are  legion.  The  fellows  used  to  say  he  was  th 
"  Iron  Mask  "  ;  and  poor  George  Pons  went  to  his  grav 
in  the  belief  that  this  was  the  author  of  "  Junius,"  wh 
was  being  punished  for  his  celebrated  libel  on  Thorns 
Jefferson.  Pons  was  not  very  strong  in  the  historic; 
line.  A  happier  story  than  either  of  these  I  have  tol 
is  of  the  War.  That  came  along  soon  after.  I  hav 
heard  this  affair  told  in  three  or  four  ways,  —  and  indeec 
it  may  have  happened  more  than  once.  But  whic 
ship  it  was  on  I  cannot  tell.  However,  in  one,  at  leas 
of  the  great  frigate-duels  with  the  English,  in  which  th 
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navy  was  really  baptized,  it  happened  that  a  round 
shot  from  the  enemy  entered  one  of  our  ports  square, 
and  took  right  down  the  officer  of  the  gun  himself  and 
almost  every  man  of  the  gun's  crew.  Now  you  may 
say  what  you  choose  about  courage,  but  that  is  not  a 
nice  thing  to  see.  But,  as  the  men  who  were  not  killed 
picked  themselves  up,  and  as  they  and  the  surgeon's 
people  were  carrying  off  the  bodies,  there  appeared  No 
lan,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  the  rammer  in  his  hand,  and, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  the  officer,  told  them  off  with 
authority,  —  who  should  go  to  the  cockpit  with  the 
wounded  men,  who  should  stay  with  him,  —  perfectly 
cheery,  and  with  that  way  which  makes  men  feel  sure 
all  is  right  and  is  going  to  be  right.  And  he  finished 
loading  the  gun  with  his  own  hands,  aimed  it,  and  bade 
the  men  fire.  And  there  he  stayed,  captain  of  that 
gun,  keeping  those  fellows  in  spirits,  till  the  enemy 
struck, — sitting  on  the  carriage  while  the  gun  was  cool 
ing,  though  he  was  exposed  all  the  time,  —  showing 
them  easier  ways  to  handle  heavy  shot,  —  making  the 
raw  hands  laugh  at  their  own  blunders,  —  and  when 
the  gun  cooled  again,  getting  it  loaded  and  fired  twice 
as  often  as  any  other  gun  on  the  ship.  The  captain 
walked  forward,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  men,  and 
Nolan  touched  his  hat  and  said,  — 

"  I  am  showing  them  how  we  do  this  in  the  artillery, 
sir." 

And  this  is  the  part  of  the  story  where  all  the  legends 
agree  :  that  the  Commodore  said,  — 
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"  I  see  you  do,  and  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  this  day,  sir,  and  you  never  shall,  sir." 

And  after  the  whole  thing  was  over,  and  he  had  the 
Englishman's  sword,  in  the  midst  of  the  state  and 
ceremony  of  the  quarter-deck,  he  said, — 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Nolan?  Ask  Mr.  Nolan  to  come  here." 

And  when  Nolan  came,  the  captain  said, — 

"Mr.  Nolan,  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  you  to-day ; 
you  are  one  of  us  to-day ;  you  will  be  named  in  the 
despatches." 

And  then  the  old  man  took  off  his  own  sword  of 
ceremony,  and  gave  it  to  Nolan,  and  made  him  put 
it  on.  The  man  told  me  this  who  saw  it.  Nolan  cried 
like  a  baby,  and  well  he  might.  He  had  not  worn  a 
sword  since  that  infernal  day  at  Fort  Adams.  But  al 
ways  afterwards,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  he  wore 
that  quaint  old  French  sword  of  the  Commodore's. 

The  captain  did  mention  him  in  the  despatches.  It 
was  always  said  he  asked  that  he  might  be  pardoned. 
He  wrote  a  special  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
But  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  As  I  said,  that  was  about 
the  time  when  they  began  to  ignore  the  whole  trans 
action  at  Washington,  and  when  Nolan's  imprisonment 
began  to  carry  itself  on  because  there  was  nobody  to 
stop  it  without  any  new  orders  from  home. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  with  Porter  when 
he  took  possession  of  the  Nukahiwa  Islands.  Not  this 
Porter,  you  know,  but  old  Porter,  his  father,  Essex 
Porter,  —  that  is,  the  old  Essex  Porter,  not  this  Essex. 
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As  an  artillery  officer,  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
*\Vest,  Nolan  knew  more  about  fortifications,  embra 
sures,  ravelins,  stockades,  and  all  that,  than  any  of  them 
did  ;  and  he  worked  with  a  right  good  will  in  fixing  that 
battery  all  right.  I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  pity 
Porter  did  not  leave  him  in  command  there  with  Gam 
ble.  That  would  have  settled  all  the  question  about 
his  punishment.  We  should  have  kept  the  islands, 
and  at  this  moment  we  should  have  one  station  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Our  French  friends,  too,  when  they 
wanted  this  little  watering-place,  would  have  found  it 
was  preoccupied.  But  Madison  and  the  Virginians, 
of  course,  flung  all  that  away. 

All  that  was  near  fifty  years  ago.  If  Nolan  was  thirty 
then,  he  must  have  been  near  eighty  when  he  died. 
He  looked  sixty  when  he  was  forty.  But  he  never 
seemed  to  me  to  change  a  hair  afterwards.  As  I  im 
agine  his  life,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it, 
he  must  have  been  in  every  sea,  and  yet  almost  never 
on  land.  He  must  have  known,  in  a  formal  way,  more 
officers  in  our  service  than  any  man  living  knows.  He 
told  me  once,  with  a  grave  smile,  that  no  man  in  the 
world  lived  so  methodical  a  life  as  he.  "  You  know 
the  boys  say  I  am  the  Iron  Mask,  and  you  know  how 
busy  he  was."  He  said  it  did  not  do  for  any  one  to 
try  to  read  all  the  time,  more  than  to  do  anything 
else  all  the  time;  but  that  he  read  just  five  hours  a  day. 
"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  keep  up  my  note-books,  writing 
in  them  at  such  and  such  hours  from  what  I  have  been 
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reading;  and  I  include  in  these  my  scrap-books." 
These  were  very  curious  indeed.  He  had  six  or  eight, 
of  different  subjects.  There  was  one  of  History,  one 
of  Natural  Science,  one  which  he  called  "  Odds  and 
Ends."  But  they  were  not  merely  books  of  extracts 
from  newspapers.  They  had  bits  of  plants  and  ribbons, 
shells  tied  on,  and  carved  scraps  of  bone  and  wood, 
which  he  had  taught  the  men  to  cut  for  him,  and  they 
were  beautifully  illustrated.  He  drew  admirably.  He 
had  some  of  the  funniest  drawings  there,  and  some  of 
the  most  pathetic,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I 
wonder  who  will  have  Nolan's  scrap-books. 

Well,  he  said  his  reading  and  his  notes  were  his  pro 
fession,  and  that  they  took  five  hours  and  two  hours 
respectively  of  each  day.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  every 
man  should  have  a  diversion  as  well  as  a  profession. 
My  Natural  History  is  my  diversion."  That  took  two 
hours  a  day  more.  The  men  used  to  bring  him  birds 
and  fish,  but  on  a  long  cruise  he  had  to  satisfy  himself 
with  centipedes  and  cockroaches  and  such  small  game. 
He  was  the  only  naturalist  I  ever  met  who  knew  any 
thing  about  the  habits  of  the  house-fly  and  the  mos 
quito.  All  those  people  can  tell  you  whether  they 
are  Lepidoptera  or  Steptopotera ;  but  as  for  telling 
how  you  can  get  rid  of  them,  or  how  they  get  away 
from  you  when  you  strike  them,  —  why,  Linnaeus 
knew  as  little  of  that  as  John  Foy,  the  idiot,  did. 
These  nine  hours  made  Nolan's  regular  daily  "oc 
cupation."  The  rest  of  the  time  he  talked  or  walked. 
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Till  he  grew  very  old,  he  went  aloft  a  great  deal. 
He  always  kept  up  his  exercise  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  was  ill.  If  any  other  man  was  ill,  he  was 
the  kindest  nurse  in  the  world ;  and  he  knew  more 
than  half  the  surgeons  do.  Then  if  anybody  was 
sick  or  died,  or  if  the  captain  wanted  him  to  on 
any  other  occasion,  he  was  always  ready  to  read 
prayers.  I  have  remarked  that  he  read  beautifully. 
My  own  acquaintance  with  Philip  Nolan  began 
six  or  eight  years  after  the  War,  on  my  first  voyage 
after  I  was  appointed  a  midshipman.  It  was  in  the 
first  days  after  our  Slave-Trade  treaty,  while  the  Reign 
ing  House',  which  was  still  the  house  of  Virginia,  had 
still  a  sort  of  sentimentalism  about  the  suppression 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage,  and  something 
was  sometimes  done  that  way.  We  were  in  the  South 
Atlantic  on  that  business.  From  the  time  I  joined, 
I  believe  I  thought  Nolan  was  a  sort  of  lay  chap 
lain,  —  a  chaplain  with  a  blue  coat.  I  never  asked 
about  him.  Everything  in  the  ship  was  strange  to  me. 
I  knew  it  was  green  to  ask  questions,  and  I  sup 
pose  I  thought  there  was  a  "Plain-Buttons"  on  every 
ship.  We  had  him  to  dine  in  our  mess  once  a  week, 
and  the  caution  was  given  that  on  that  day  nothing 
was  to  be  said  about  home.  But  if  they  had  told 
us  not  to  say  anything  about  the  planet  Mars  or 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  I  should  not  have  asked 
why ;  there  were  a  great  many  things  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  as  little  reason.  I  first  came  to  un- 
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derstand  anything  about  "  the  man  without  a  country  " 
one  day  when  we  overhauled  a  dirty  little  schooner 
which  had  slaves  on  board.  An  officer  was  sent  to 
take  charge  of  her,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  sent 
back  his  boat  to  ask  that  some  one  might  be  sent 
him  who  could  speak  Portuguese.  We  were  all 
looking  over  the  rail  when  the  message  came,  and 
we  all  wished  we  could  interpret,  when  the  captain 
asked  who  spoke  Portuguese.  But  none  of  the  of 
ficers  did ;  and  just  as  the  captain  was  sending  for 
ward  to  ask  if  any  of  the  people  could,  Nolan  stepped 
out  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  interpret,  if  the 
captain  wished,  as  he  understood  the  language.  The 
captain  thanked  him,  fitted  out  another  boat  with 
him1,  and  in  this  boat  it  was  my  luck  to  go. 

When  we  got  there,  it  was  such  a  scene  as  you  seldom 
see,  and  never  want  to.  Nastiness  beyond  account, 
and  chaos  run  loose  in  the  midst  of  the  nastiness. 
There  were  not  a  great  many  of  the  negroes ;  but  by 
way  of  making  what  there  were  understand  that  they 
were  free,  Vaughan  had  had  their  handcuffs  and  ankle- 
cuffs  knocked  off,  and,  for  convenience'  sake,  was  put 
ting  them  upon  the  rascals  of  the  schooner's  crew.  The 
negroes  were,  most  of  them,  out  of  the  hold,  and  swarm 
ing  all  round  the  dirty  deck,  with  a  central  throng 
surrounding  Vaughan  and  addressing  him  in  every  dia 
lect  and  patois  of  a  dialect,  from  the  Zulu  click  up  to 
the  Parisian  of  Beledeljereed. 

As  we  came  on  deck,  Vaughan  looked  down  from  a 
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hogshead,  on  which  he  had  mounted  in  desperation, 
and  said, — 

"  For  God's  love,  is  there  anybody  who  can  make 
these  wretches  understand  something?  The  men  gave 
them  rum,  and  that  did  not  quiet  them.  I  knocked 
that  big  fellow  down  twice,  and  that  did  not  soothe  him. 
And  then  I  talked  Choctaw  to  all  of  them  together ; 
and  I'll  be  hanged  if  they  understood  that  as  well  as 
they  understood  the  English/' 

Nolan  said  he  could  speak  Portuguese,  and  one  or 
two  fine-looking  Kroomen  were  dragged  out,  who,  as  it 
had  been  found  already,  had  worked  for  the  Portuguese 
on  the  coast  at  Fernando  Po. 

"Tell  them  they  are  free,"  said  Vaughan,  "and  tell 
them  that  these  rascals  are  to  be  hanged  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  rope  enough." 

.  Nolan  "put  that  into  Spanish,"1  —  that  is,  he  ex 
plained  it  in  such  Portuguese  as  the  Kroomen  could 
understand,  and  they  in  turn  to  such  of  the  negroes  as 
could  understand  them.  Then  there  was  such  a  yell  of 
delight,  clinching  of  fists,  leaping  and  dancing,  kissing 
of  Nolan's  feet,  and  a  general  rush  made  to  the  hogs- 

1  The  phrase  is  General  Taylor's.  When  Santa  Ana  brought  up 
his  immense  army  at  Buena  Vista,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  invite 
Taylor  to  surrender.  "  Tell  him  to  go  to  hell,"  said  old  Rough-and- 
Ready.  "  Bliss,  put  that  into  Spanish."  "  Perfect  Bliss,"  as  this  ac 
complished  officer,  too  early  lost,  was  called,  interpreted  liberally, 
replying  to  the  flag,  in  exquisite  Castilian,  "  Say  to  General  Santa 
Ana  that,  if  he  wants  us,  he  must  come  and  take  us."  And  this  is 
the  answer  which  has  gone  into  history. 
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head  by  way  of  spontaneous  worship  of  Vaughan  as 
the  deux  ex  machina  of  the  occasion. 

"Tell  them/'  said  Vaughan,  well  pleased,  "  that  I 
will  take  them  all  to  Cape  Palmas." 

This  did  not  answer  so  well.  Cape  Palmas  was 
practically  as  far  from  the  homes  of  most  of  them  as 
New  Orleans  or  Rio  Janeiro  was ;  that  is,  they  would 
be  eternally  separated  from  home  there.  And  their 
interpreters,  as  we  could  understand,  instantly  said, 
"  Ah,  non  Palmas"  and  began  to  propose  infinite  other 
expedients  in  most  voluble  language.  Vaughan  was 
rather  disappointed  at  this  result  of  his  liberality,  and 
asked  Nolan  eagerly  what  they  said.  The  drops  stood 
on  poor  Nolan's  white  forehead  as  he  hushed  the  men 
down,  and  said,  — 

"He  says,  'Not  Palmas.'  He  says,  'Take  us  home, 
take  us  to  our  own  country,  take  us  to  our  own  house, 
take  us  to  our  own  pickaninnies  and  our  own  women.' 
He  says  he  has  an  old  father  and  mother,  who  will  die, 
if  they  do  not  see  him.  And  this  one  says  he  left  his 
people  all  sick,  and  paddled  down  to  Fernando  to  beg 
the  white  doctor  to  come  and  help  them,  and  that  these 
devils  caught  him  in  the  bay  just  in  sight  of  home, 
and  that  he  has  never  seen  anybody  from  home  since 
then.  And  this  one  says,"  choked  out  Nolan,  "that 
he  has  not  heard  a  word  from  his  home  in  six  months, 
while  he  has  been  locked  up  in  an  infernal  barracoon." 

Vaughan  always  said  he  grew  gray  himself  while 
Nolan  struggled  through  this  interpretation.  I,  who 
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did  not  understand  anything  of  the  passion  involved  in 
it,  saw  that  the  very  elements  were  melting  with  fervent 
heat,  and  that  something  was  to  pay  somewhere.  Even 
the  negroes  themselves  stopped  howling  as  they  saw 
Nolan's  agony,  and  Vaughan's  almost  equal  agony 
of  sympathy.  As  quick  as  he  could  get  words,  he 
said, — 

"  Tell  them  yes,  yes,  yes ;  tell  them  they  shall  go  to 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  if  they  will.  If  I  sail 
the  schooner  through  the  Great  White  Desert,  they 
shall  go  home  !  " 

And  after  some  fashion  Nolan  said  so.  And  then 
they  all  fell  to  kissing  him  again,  and  wanted  to  rub 
his  nose  with  theirs. 

But  he  could  not  stand  it  long ;  and  getting  Vaughan 
to  say  he  might  go  back,  he  beckoned  me  down  into 
our  boat.  As  we  lay  back  in  the  stern-sheets  and  the 
men  gave  way,  he  said  to  me  :  "  Youngster,  let  that 
show  you  what  it  is  to  be  without  a  family,  without  a 
home,  and  without  a  country.  And  if  you  are  ever 
tempted  to  say  a  word  or  to  do  a  thing  that  shall  put 
a  bar  between  you  and  your  family,  your  home,  and 
your  country,  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  take  you  that 
instant  home  to  His  own  heaven.  Stick  by  your  fam 
ily,  boy ;  forget  you  have  a  self,  while  you  do  every 
thing  for  them.  Think  of  your  home,  boy;  write  and 
send,  and  talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  and  nearer 
to  your  thought,  the  farther  you  have  to  travel  from  it ; 
and  rush  back  to  it,  when  you  are  free,  as  that  poor 
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black  slave  is  doing  now.  And  for  your  country,  boy,'^ 
and  the  words  rattled  in  his  throat,  "  and  for  that  flag," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  ship,  "  never  dream  a  dream  but 
of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  carry 
you  through  a  thousand  hells.  No  matter  what  hap 
pens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses 
you,  never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let  a  night  pass 
but  you  pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy, 
that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with,  behind 
officers,  and  government,  and  people  even,  there  is 
the  Country  Herself,  your  Country,  and  that  you  be 
long  to  Her  as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother.  Stand 
by  Her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your  mother,  if 
those  devils  there  had  got  hold  of  her  to-day !  " 

I  was  frightened  to  death  by  his  calm,  hard  passion  ; 
but  I  blundered  out  that  I  would,  by  all  that  was  holy, 
and  that  I  had  never  thought  of  doing  anything  else. 
He  hardly  seemed  to  hear  me ;  but  he  did,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  say,  «  Oh,  if  anybody  had  said  so  to  me 
when  I  was  of  your  age  !  " 

I  think  it  was  this  half-confidence  of  his,  which  1 
never  abused,  for  I  never  told  this  story  till  now,  which 
afterward  made  us  great  friends.  He  was  very  kind 
to  me.  Often  he  sat  up,  or  even  got  up,  at  night  to 
walk  the  deck  with  me  when  it  was  my  watch.  He 
explained  to  me  a  great  deal  of  my  mathematics,  and 
I  owe  to  him  my  taste  for  mathematics.  He  lent  me 
books,  and  helped  me  about  my  reading.  He  never 
alluded  so  directly  to  his  story  again ;  but  from  one 
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and  another  officer  I  have  learned,  in  thirty  years, 
what  I  am  telling.  When  we  parted  from  him  in  St. 
Thomas  harbor,  at  the  end  of  our  cruise,  I  was  more 
sorry  than  I  can  tell.  I  was  very  glad  to  meet  him 
again  in  1830,  and  later  in  life,  when  I  thought  I  had 
some  influence  in  Washington,  I  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  have  him  discharged.  But  it  was  like  getting 
a  ghost  out  of  prison.  They  pretended  there  was  no 
such  man,  and  never  was  such  a  man.  They  will  say 
so  at  the  Department  now  !  Perhaps  they  do  not 
know.  It  will  not  be  the  first  thing  in  the  service 
of  which  the  Department  appears  to  know  nothing  ! 

There  is  a  story  that  Nolan  met  Burr  once  on  one 
of  our  vessels,  when  a  party  of  Americans  came  on 
board  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  this  I  believe  to  be 
a  lie ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  myth,  ben  trovato,  involving  a 
tremendous  blowing-up  with  which  he  sunk  Burr, — 
asking  him  how  he  liked  to  be  "  without  a  country." 
But  it  is  clear,  from  Burr's  life,  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
could  have  happened ;  and  I  mention  this  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  stories  which  get  a-going  where  there 
is  the  least  mystery  at  bottom. 

So  poor  Philip  Nolan  had  his  wish  fulfilled.  I  know 
but  one  fate  more  dreadful :  it  is  the  fate  reserved  for 
those  men  who  shall  have  one  day  to  exile  themselves 
from  their  country  because  they  have  attempted  her 
ruin,  and  shall  have  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  pros 
perity  and  honor  to  which  she  rises  when  she  has  rid 
herself  of  them  and  their  iniquities.  The  wish  of  poor 
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Nolan,  as  we  all  learned  to  call  him,  not  because  his 
punishment  was  too  great,  but  because  his  repentance 
was  so  clear,  was  precisely  the  wish  of  every  Bragg  and 
Beauregard  who  broke  a  soldier's  oath  two  years  ago, 
and  of  every  Maury  and  Barron  who  broke  a  sailor's.  I 
do  not  know  how  often  they  have  repented.  I  do  know 
that  they  have  done  all  that  in  them  lay  that  they  might 
have  no  country,  —  that  all  the  honors,  associations, 
memories,  and  hopes  which  belong  to  "  country"  might 
be  broken  up  into  little  shreds  and  distributed  to  the 
winds.  I  know,  too,  that  their  punishment,  as  they  vege 
tate  through  what  is  left  of  life  to  them  in  wretched  Bou- 
lognes  and  Leicester  Squares,  where  they  are  destined 
to  upbraid  each  other  till  they  die,  will  have  all  the  agony 
of  Nolan's,  with  the  added  pang  that  every  one  who  sees 
them  will  see  them  to  despise  and  to  execrate  them. 
They  will  have  their  wish,  like  him. 

For  him,  poor  fellow,  he  repented  of  his  folly,  and 
then,  like  a  man,  submitted  to  the  fate  he  had  asked  for. 
He  never  intentionally  added  to  the  difficulty  or  deli 
cacy  of  the  charge  of  those  who  had  him  in  hold.  Ac 
cidents  would  happen  ;  but  they  never  happened  from 
his  fault.  Lieutenant  Truxton  told  me  that  when  Texas 
was  annexed,  there  was  a  careful  discussion  among  the 
officers,  whether  they  should  get  hold  of  Nolan's  hand 
some  set  of  maps,  and  cut  Texas  out  of  it, — from  the 
map  of  the  world  and  the  map  of  Mexico.  The  United 
States  had  been  cut  out  when  the  Atlas  was  bought  for 
him,  But  it  was  voted,  rightly  enough,  that  to  do  this 
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would  be  virtually  to  reveal  to  him  what  had  happened, 
oi,  as  Harry  Cole  said,  to  make  him  think  Old  Burr  hail 
succeeded.  So  it  was  from  no  fault  of  Nolan's  that  a 
great  botch  happened  at  my  own  table,  when,  for  a 
short  time,  I  was  in  command  of  the  George  Wash 
ington  corvette,  on  the  South  American  station.  We 
were  lying  in  the  La  Plata,  and  some  of  the  officers, 
who  had  been  on  shore,  and  had  just  joined  again,  were 
entertaining  us  with  accounts  of  their  misadventures 
in  riding  the  half-wild  horses  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nolan 
was  at  table,  ami  was  in  an  unusually  bright  and  talk 
ative  mood.  Some  story  of  a  tumble  reminded  him 
of  an  adventure  of  his  own,  when  he  was  catching  wild 
horses  in  Texas  with  his  brother  Stephen,  at  a  time 
when  he  must  have  been  quite  a  boy.  He  told  the 
story  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  —  so  much  so,  that  the 
silence  which  often  follows  a  good  story  hung  over  the 
table  for  an  instant,  to  be  broken  by  Nolan  himself. 
For  he  asked,  perfectly  unconsciously,  — 

"  Pray,  what  has  become  of  Texas  ?  After  the  Mex 
icans  got  their  independence,  I  thought  that  province 
of  Texas  would  come  forward  very  fast.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  finest  regions  on  earth  ;  it  is  the  Italy  of  this  con 
tinent.  But  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  a  word  of  Texas 
for  near  twenty  years." 

There  were  two  Texan  officers  at  the  table.  The 
reason  he  had  never  heard  of  Texas  was  that  Texas  and 
her  affairs  had  been  painfully  cut  out  of  his  newspapers 
since  Austin  began  his  settlements ;  so  that,  while  he 
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read  of  Honduras  and  Tamaulipas,  and,  till  quite  lately, 
of  California,  this  virgin  province,  in  which  his  brother 
had  travelled  so  far,  and,  I  believe,  had  died,  had  ceased 
to  be  to  him.  Waters  and  Williams,  the  two  Texas  men, 
looked  grimly  at  each  other,  and  tried  not  to  laugh. 
Edward  Morris  had  his  attention  attracted  by  the  third 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  captain's  chandelier.  Watrous 
was  seized  with  a  convulsion  of  sneezing.  Nolan  him 
self  saw  that  something  was  to  pay,  he  did  not  know 
what.  And  I,  as  master  of  the  feast,  had  to  say,  — 

"  Texas  is  out  of  the  map,  Mr.  Nolan.  Have  you 
seen  Captain  Black's  curious  account  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe's  Welcome?" 

After  that  cruise  I  never  saw  Nolan  again.  I  wrote 
to  him  at  least  twice  a  year,  for  in  that  voyage  we  be 
came  even  confidentially  intimate  ;  but  he  never  wrote 
to  me.  The  other  men  tell  me  that  in  those  fifteen 
years  he  aged  very  fast,  as  well  he  might  indeed,  but  that 
he  was  still  the  same  gentle,  uncomplaining,  silent  suf 
ferer  that  he  ever  was,  bearing  as  best  he  could  his  self- 
appointed  punishment,  —  rather  less  social,  perhaps, 
with  new  men  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  more  anx 
ious,  apparently,  than  ever  to  serve  and  befriend  and 
teach  the  boys,  some  of  whom  fairly  seemed  to  wor 
ship  him.  And  now  it  seems  the  dear  old  fellow  is 
dead.  He  has  found  a  home  at  last,  and  a  country. 

Since  writing  this,  and  while  considering  whether  or 
no  I  would  print  it,  as  a  warning  to  the  young  Nolans 
and  Vallandighams  and  Tatnalls  of  to-day  of  what  it  is 
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to  throw  away  a  country,  I  have  received  from  Dan- 
forth,  who  is  on  board  the  Levant,  a  letter  which  gives 
an  account  of  Nolan's  last  hours.  It  removes  all  my 
doubts  about  telling  this  story. 

To  understand  the  first  words  of  the  letter,  the  non- 
professional  reader  should  remember  that  after  1817 
the  position  of  every  officer  who  had  Nolan  in  charge 
was  one  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  The  Government 
had  failed  to  renew  the  order  of  1807  regarding  him. 
What  was  a  man  to  do  ?  Should  he  let  him  go  ?  What, 
then,  if  he  were  called  to  account  by  the  Department 
for  violating  the  order  of  1807?  Should  he  keep  him? 
What,  then,  if  Nolan  should  be  liberated  some  day,  and 
should  bring  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  or  kid 
napping  against  every  man  who  had  had  him  in  charge? 
I  urged  and  pressed  this  upon  Southard,  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  other  officers  did  the  same^ thing. 
But  the  Secretary  always  said,  as  they  so  often  do  at 
Washington,  that  there  were  no  special  orders  to  give, 
and  that  we  must  act  on  our  own  judgment.  That 
means,  "  If  you  succeed,  you  will  be  sustained  ;  if  you 
fail,  you  will  be  disavowed."  Well,  as  Danforth  says,  all 
that  is  over  now,  though  I  do  not  know  but  I  expose 
myself  to  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  evidence  of  the 
very  revelation  I  am  making. 

Here  is  the  letter  :  — 

"Levant,  2°  2'  S.  @  131°  W. 

"  DEAR  FRED, —  I  try  to  find  heart  and  life  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  all  over  with  dear  old  Nolan.  I  have  been  with 
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him  on  this  voyage  more  than  I  ever  was,  and  I  can 
understand  wholly  now  the  way  in  which  you  used  to 
speak  of  the  clear  old  fellow.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
not  strong,  but  I  had  no  idea  the  end  was  so  near. 
The  doctor  had  been  watching  him  very  carefully,  and 
yesterday  morning  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Nolan 
was  not  so  well,  and  had  not  left  his  state-room,  —  a 
thing  I  never  remember  before.  He  had  let  the  doc 
tor  come  and  see  him  as  he  lay  there,  —  the  first  time 
the  doctor  had  been  in  the  state-room,  —  and  he  said 
he  should  like  to  see  me.  Oh,  dear  !  do  you  remem 
ber  the  mysteries  we  boys  used  to  invent  about  his 
room,  in  the  old  Intrepid  days?  Well,  I  went  in,  and 
there,  to  be  sure,  the  poor  fellow  lay  in  his  berth,  smil 
ing  pleasantly  as  he  gave  me  his  hand,  but  looking  very 
frail.  I  could  not  help  a  glance  round,  which  showed 
me  what  a  little  shrine  he  had  made  of  the  box  he 
was  lying  in.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  triced  up 
above  and  around  a  picture  of  Washington,  and  he  had 
painted  a  majestic  eagle,  with  lightnings  blazing  from 
his  beak  and  his  foot  just  clasping  the  whole  globe, 
which  his  wings  overshadowed.  The  dear  old  boy  saw 
my  glance,  and  said,  with  a  sad  smile, '  Here,  you  see,  I 
have  a  country  ! '  And  then  he  pointed  to  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  where  I  had  not  seen  before  a  great  map  of  the 
United  States,  as  he  had  drawn  it  from  memory,  and 
which  he  had  there  to  look  upon  as  he  lay.  Quaint, 
queer  old  names  were  on  it,  in  large  letters  :  'Indiana 
Territory,' '  Mississippi  Territory/  and  '  Louisiana  Ter- 
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ritory,'  as  I  suppose  our  fathers  learned  such  tilings : 
but  the  old  fellow  had  patched  in  Texas,  too  ;  he  had 
carried  his  western  boundary  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific, 
but  on  that  shore  he  had  defined  nothing. 

"'Oh,  Danforth,'  he  said,  'I  know  I  am  dying.  I 
cannot  get  home.  Surely  you  will  tell  me  something 
now  ? —  Stop  !  stop  !  Do  not  speak  till  I  say  what  I 
am  sure  you  know,  that  there  is  not  in  this  ship,  that 
there  is  not  in  America,  —  God  bless  her!  —  a  more 
loyal  man  than  I.  There  cannot  be  a  man  who  loves 
the  old  flag  as  I  do,  or  prays  for  it  as  I  do,  or  hopes 
for  it  as  I  do.  There  are  thirty-four  stars  in  it  now, 
Danforth.  I  thank  God  for  that,  though  I  do  not  know 
what  their  names  are.  There  has  never  been  one  taken 
away :  I  thank  God  for  that.  I  know  by  that,  that 
there  has  never  been  any  successful  Burr.  Oh,  Dan 
forth,  Danforth,'  he  sighed  out,  *  how  like  a  wretched 
night's  dream  a  boy's  idea  of  personal  fame  or  of  sepa 
rate  sovereignty  seems,  when  one  looks  back  on  it  after 
such  a  life  as  mine  !  But  tell  me,  —  tell  me  something, 
—  tell  me  everything,  Danforth,  before  I  die  ! ' 

"  Ingham,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  felt  like  a  monster 
that  I  had  not  told  him  everything  before.  Danger  or 
no  danger,  delicacy  or  no  delicacy,  who  was  I  that 
I  should  have  been  acting  the  tyrant  all  this  time  over 
this  dear,  sainted  old  man,  who  had  years  ago  expiated, 
in  his  whole  manhood's  life,  the  madness  of  a  boy's 
treason?  '  Mr.  Nolan,'  said  I,  'I  will  tell  you  every 
thing  you  ask  about.  Only,  where  shall  I  begin? ' 
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"  Oh,  the  blessed  smile  that  crept  over  his  white 
face  !  and  he  pressed  my  hand  and  said,  '  God  bless 
you  !  Tell  me  their  names,'  he  said,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  stars  on  the  flag.  '  The  last  I  know  is  Ohio. 
My  father  lived  in  Kentucky.  But  I  have  guessed 
Michigan  and  Indiana  and  Mississippi,  —  that  was 
where  Fort  Adams  is,  —  they  make  twenty.  But  where 
are  your  other  fourteen?  You  have  not  cut  up  any 
of  the  old  ones,  I  hope?  ' 

"  Well,  that  was  not  a  bad  text,  and  I  told  him  the 
names,  in  as  good  order  as  I  could,  and  he  bade  me 
take  down  his  beautiful  map  and  draw  them  in  as  I 
best  could  with  my  pencil.  He  was  wild  with  deljght 
about  Texas,  told  me  how  his  brother  died  there;  he  had 
marked  a  gold  cross  where  he  supposed  his  brother's 
grave  was  ;  and  he  had  guessed  at  Texas.  Then  he  was 
delighted  as  he  saw  California  and  Oregon;  —  that,  he 
said,  he  had  suspected  partly,  because  he  had  never  been 
permitted  to  land  on  that  shore,  though  the  ships  were 
there  so  much.  '  And  the  men,'  said  he,  laughing, 
'  brought  offa  good  deal  besides  furs.'  Then  he  went  back 
—  heavens,  how  far  !  —  to  ask  about  the  Chesapedket&o& 
what  was  done  to  Barron  for  surrendering  her  to  the 
Leopard,  and  whether  Burr  ever  tried  again,  —  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  the  only  passion  he  showed.  But 
in  a  moment  that  was  over,  and  he  said,  '  God  forgive 
me,  for  I  am  sure  I  forgive  him.'  Then  he  asked 
about  the  old  war,  —  told  me  the  true  story  of  his  serv 
ing  the  gun  the  day  we  took  the  Java,  —  asked  about 
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dear  old  David  Porter,  as  he  called  him.  Then  he 
settled  down  more  quietly,  and  very  happily,  to  hear  me 
tell  in  an  hour  the  history  of  fifty  years. 

"  How  I  wished  it  had  been  somebody  who  knew 
something  !  But  I  did  as  well  as  I  could.  I  told  him 
of  the  English  war.  I  told  him  about  Fulton  and  the 
steamboat  beginning.  I  told  him  about  old  Scott,  and 
Jackson ;  told  him  all  I  could  think  about  the  Mis 
sissippi,  and  New  Orleans,  and  Texas,  and  his  own  old 
Kentucky.  And  do  you  think,  he  asked  who  was  in 
command  of  the  '  Legion  of  the  West.'  I  told  him  it 
was  a  very  gallant  officer,  named  Grant,  and  that,  by 
our  last  news,  he  was  about  to  establish  his  headquar 
ters  at  Vicksburg.  Then,  '  Where  was  Vicksburg  ? ' 
I  worked  that  out  on  the  map  ;  it  was  about  a  hundred 
miles,  more  or  less,  above  his  old  Fort  Adams ;  and  I 
thought  Fort  Adams  must  be  a  ruin  now.  '  It  must 
be  at  old  Vicks's  plantation,'  said  he ;  '  well,  that  is  a 
change  ! ' 

"  I  tell  you,  Ingham,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  con 
dense  the  history  of  half  a  century  into  that  talk  with 
a  sick  man.  And  I  do  not  now  know  what  I  told  him, 
—  of  emigration,  and  the  means  of  it,  —  of  steamboats 
and  railroads  and  telegraphs,  —  of  inventions  and 
books  and  literature,  —  of  the  colleges  and  West 
Point  and  the  Naval  School,  —  but  with  the  queerest 
interruptions  that  ever  you  heard.  You  see  it  was 
Robinson  Crusoe  asking  all  the  accumulated  questions 
of  fifty-six  years  ! 
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"  I  remember  he  asked,  all  of  a  sudden,  who  was 
President  now ;  and  when  I  told  him,  he  asked  if  Old 
Abe  was  General  Benjamin  Lincoln's  son.  He  said 
he  met  old  General  Lincoln,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy 
himself,  at  some  Indian  treaty.  I  said  no,  that  Old 
Abe  was  a  Kentuckian  like  himself,  but  I  could  not 
tell  him  of  what  family ;  he  had  worked  up  from  the 
ranks.  '  Good  for  him  ! '  cried  Nolan ;  '  I  am  glad  of 
that.  As  I  have  brooded  and  wondered,  I  have 
thought  our  danger  was  in  keeping  up  those  regular 
successions  in  the  first  families.'  Then  I  got  talking 
about  my  visit  to  Washington.  I  told  him  of  meeting 
the  Oregon  Congressman,  Harding ;  I  told  him  about 
the  Smithsonian  and  the  Exploring  Expedition ;  I  told 
him  about  the  Capitol,  —  and  the  statues  for  the  pedi 
ment, —  and  Crawford's  Liberty, — and  Greenough's 
Washington  :  Ingham,  I  told  him  everything  I  could 
think  of  that  would  show  the  grandeur  of  his  country 
and  its  prosperity ;  but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mouth 
to  tell  him  a  word  about  this  infernal  Rebellion  ! l 

"  And  he  drank  it  in,  and  enjoyed  it  as  I  cannot  tell 
you.  He  grew  more  and  more  silent,  yet  I  never 
thought  he  was  tired  or  faint.  I  gave  him  a  glass  of 
water,  but  he  just  wet  his  lips,  and  told  me  not  to  go 
away.  Then  he  asked  me  to  bring  the  Presbyterian 
'Book  of  Public  Prayer,'  which  lay  there,  and  said, 
with  a  smile,  that  it  would  open  at  the  right  place,  — 
and  so  it  did.  There  was  his  double  red  mark  down 

1  This  story  was  written  in  1863.  —  Editor. 
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the  page  ;  and  I  knelt  down  and  read,  and  he  repeated 
with  me,  '  For  ourselves  and  our  country,  O  gracious 
God,  we  thank  Thee,  that,  notwithstanding  our  mani 
fold  transgressions  of  Thy  holy  laws,  Thou  hast  con 
tinued  to  us  Thy  marvellous  kindness,'  —  arfd  so  to 
the  end  of  that  thanksgiving.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
end  of  the  same  book,  and  I  read  the  words  more 
familiar  to  me  :  '  Most  heartily  we  beseech  Thee  with 
Thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  Thy  servant,  the  Pres 
ident  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority,' 
—  and  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  collect.  'Danforth,' 
said  he,  '  I  have  repeated  those  prayers  night  and 
morning,  it  is  now  fifty-five  years.'  And  then  he  said 
he  would  go  to  sleep.  He  bent  me  down  over  him 
and  kissed  me ;  and  he  said,  '  Look  in  my  Bible,  Dan 
forth,  when  I  am  gone.'  And  I  went  away. 

"  But  I  had  no  thought  it  was  the  end.  I  thought 
he  was  tired  and  would  sleep.  I  knew  he  was  happy, 
and  I  wanted  him  to  be  alone. 

"  But  in  an  hour,  when  the  doctor  went  in  gently, 
he  found  Nolan  had  breathed  his  life  away  with  a 
smile.  He  had  something  pressed  close  to  his  lips. 
It  was  his  father's  badge  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati. 

"  We  looked  in  his  Bible,  and  there  was  a  slip  of 
paper,  at  the  place  where  he  had  marked  the  text,  — 

"  '  They  desire  a  country,  even  a  heavenly  :  where 
fore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God :  for 
he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city.' 

"  On  this  slip  of  paper  he  had  written,  — 
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" '  Bury  me  in  the  sea ;  it  has  been  my  home,  and  I 
love  it.  But  will  not  some  one  set  up  a  stone  for  my 
memory  at  Fort  Adams  or  at  Orleans,  that  my  dis 
grace  may  not  be  more  than  I  ought  to  bear?  Say 
on  it,  — 

IN    MEMORY    OF 

PHILIP   NOLAN, 

LIEUTENANT 

IN    THE    ARMY    OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

"'  He  loved  his  country  as  no  other  man  has  loved  her;  but 
no  man  deserved  less  at  her  hands.' " 
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